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THE FINE ARTS IN RELATION TO RELIGION 


AND 


Waite on all hands the question 
and the accidents—and chiefly the 
latter—of a ritualistic and esthetic 
cultus are being discussed, we pro- 
pose to examine a few facts of the 
past, and to lay down a few prin- 
ciples which, as principles, are of 
all time, that may help to exhibit 
the true position to be taken when- 
ever the introduction of sensuous 
beauty into divine worship is 
agitated. It is not our purpose 
to make exhaustive or even fre- 
quent allusion to writers who have 
lately treated this subject, even 
when they have been such able 
special pleaders as the late Car- 
dinal Wiseman. We would ap- 
proach the subject independently, 
and without prejudice; and endea- 
vour to discuss it with a philo- 
sophical indifference. If on this 
account some opportunities of 
icturesque effect are lost, this 
oss may, we trust, appear more 
than compensated by the freshness 
and independence of a method in 
which the weight of evidence and 
argument dominates over every 
kind of prepossession. 


MORAIS. 


It is a condition of vision that 
only a single image can occupy the 
retina of the eye at any one time. 
It may be that the intervals are so 
infinitesimal in their littleness as to 
leave it a matter of difficulty to 
discover the succession ; and yet it 
must be that the comparison'of two 
or more objects of sight is effected 
only by means of their orderly and 
consecutive presentation. The same 
necessity is found to operate where 
the perception is that of the intel- 
lect,;and where its objects are 
qualities and abstractions. Every 
idea demands concentration and 
exclusion. 

The several attributes which con- 
stitute the perfection of God can 
be conceived, or proximately con- 
ceived, only seriatim; to realize 
them simultaneously is the pre- 
rogative of the one Substance 
whose divers forms and manifesta- 
tions they are. Sequence is in- 
separable from the efforts which 
the finite makes after the appre- 
hension of the infinite; and the 


unvarying method of such efforts, 
whether the object of them be the 
25 
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infinite of time, of space, of a pro- 
perty, or of a power, is to think 
away, one after another, the terms 
of an increasing series of hypotheti- 
cal and tentative limitations. 

Thus it is that the ideas which 
we group together under the col- 
lective names of the True, the 
Beautiful, and the Good, however 
they may be absolutely identical in 
time and substance, are, as we ap- 
prehend them, different and con- 
secutive. Upon the fact of their 
essential unity and their factitious 
diversity, religion and philosophy 
have concurred in founding that 
system or process of education 
which ennobles the mind by train- 
ing it to discover in the many the 
varied operations of the one; by 
making the concrete the guide to 
the abstract; and by attracting 
the finite to the contemplation 
and the apprehension of the un- 
conditioned. 

So long as we profess ourselves 
disciples of the doctrine that God 
is the source, and, so to speak, the 
basis, of the true, the beautiful, and 
the good, we can, of course, expect 
to arrive at only one goal by which- 
soever of these three luminous roads 
we choose to travel. We would at 
present, however, leave the con- 
sideration of their final converg- 
ence, in order that we may more 
readily and particularly attend upon 
their ramifications and _ intersec- 
tions. 

Our subject divides itself so 
happily and spontaneously into the 
historical and the speculative, that 
we shall not attempt to intrude a 
foreign and less natural distinction. 
Rigidly respecting the limits which 
we find already existing, we wish 
to treat of the empirical part sepa- 
rately from the part which is more 
exclusively conversant about prin- 
ciples. And if, in our historical 
resumé, it happens that a principle 
is enunciated, such enunciation will 
be regarded as incidental rather 
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than ultimate; and the principle 
will be presented again in its i 
position and relation to others. 

History, now as ever, will be 
performing its proper office if it 
affords us facts and onusia ; and we 
shall assign it its fitting subordinate 
place if we use its particular and 
passing instances to illustrate 
theory, which is all-embracing and 
eternal. By the limits we have 
prescribed to our remarks, we are 
warned to selection ; and our choice 
falls unerringly upon examples fur- 
nished by the Greeks. Their pre- 
eminence above all other nations 
to whose records we have equally 
facile and abundant access in their 
devotion to the beautiful, makes 
their efforts after its embodiment 
in music, poetry, painting, and 
sculpture, and the influence of the 
culture of these on their morals and 
religion, representative of the uni- 
versal efforts and influence of un- 
baptized art. 

The connection subsisting be- 
tween the true, the beautiful, and 
the good, must be regarded neither 
as one of correlative generation and 
descent, nor of mutual creation, nor 
of identification. It is the connec- 
tion rather of mutual assistance, of 
interpenetration, and modification. 
Each is sensitively alive to the 
honour paid to the others; and, so 
long as ajust proportion is observed, 
each flourishes best under a culti- 
vation not altogether engrossed by 
itself. 

Being, then, of collateral descent, 
and independent in their existence, 
they sympathize closely with each 
other. They do not healthily and 
symmetrically allow one to absorb 
the attention which ought to be 
distributed amongst all; and still 
less do they countenance that de- 
plorable offence against all princi- 


_ ples of religion and taste which is 


the result of confounding one with 
another. Art and religion are 
seated, each on her own throne; 
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and rule each over her own king- 
dom. Art points God-ward with 
her own finger; and for an index 
needs not to uplift that of religion 
or morals. The fine arts cannot 
give a creed; they appeal to the 
emotions, the passions, and the 
affections, but are not ratioci- 
native or logical. That part of 
them which seems made up of sen- 
timents akin to religion, is pre- 
cisely that.part which is not per se 
artistic. 

We shall see that the cardinal 
sin of the Greeks was their not dis- 
tinguishing the difference we have 
attempted to establish; and that it 
consisted in a deliberate resolve to 
promote art to the throne of reli- 
gion, whom for that purpose they 
forced to abdicate. Religion amongst 
them was confounded with art, as 
amongst the Romans it was identi- 
fied with a selfish patriotism. This 
wilful error of elevating art into a 
goddess, resulted, as was perhaps 
natural, in her shameless prostitu- 
tion. It was the converse fault to 
that more noble one which the medi- 
eval times of Christianity saw, of 
ignoring, even in works of art, the 
artistic, in the absorbing appetite 
after the religious. The legend of 
Deedalus and the Minotaur is but a 
history in allegory, of which the 
main features were afterwards fully 
developed by men of kindred race 
and genius. We know not well 
how to make any stronger or more 
lamentable assertion. 

It will be proper, in a few words, 
to give such a summary of the rise 
and progress of polytheism, as will 
allow us to observe when and how 
the influence of the arts made itself 
felt upon the religion and morals of 
its professors. In the course of 
this outline we may seem to be 
guilty of unfairly ignoring men who 
have enjoyed the tributary respect 
of successive ages, as most remark- 
able for wisdom and moral elevation. 
The neglect, however, is only appa- 


rent. It is such men, indeed, who 
give point to the accusations we 
bring against the general average 
principles and practice of their 
respective communities. The dela 
will not be great if, before proceed- 
ing further, we vindicate the repre- 
sentations we find it incumbent on 
us to make, by a few citations from 
men whose words prove at once 
their own nobility, and the obtuse 
perversity of those to whom they 
were addressed. 

Xenophanes, of Colophon, whom 
Timon praised for being 


_ “not much a slave to vanity, 
The wise reprover of the tricks of 
Homer,” 


spoke plainly against the anthropo- 
morphism which was countenanced 
by the fables of the poets, and the 
handiwork of the statuary. . He 
taught that “one God only is 
supreme among men and gods; 
neither in external shape, nor in 
spirit, to be compared with man.” 
“ But mortals think that the gods 
are begotten, are like themselves in 
mind, voice, and body.” And he 
complained that “ Homer and 
Hesiod attribute to the gods all 
that is disgraceful and base among 
men, theft, adultery, and mutual 
fraud.”’ 

Heraclitus, of Ephesus, who 
flourished about the sixty-ninth 
Olympiad, used to say, “ that Homer 
deserved (for those things to which 
Xenopbanes referred) to be ex- 
pelled from the games and beaten, 
and Archilochus likewise.” 

Socrates, addressing Euthydemus, 
has beautifully given an inferential 
a fortiori argument for the majesty 
and the incomprehensible nature of 
God, and a fine implied rebuke to 
those who would familiarly describe 
or represent Him. ‘“ Consider,” he 
says, “that it isin an unseen way 
that the great gods indicate their 
will; for even the lesser divinities, 

25—2 
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when they give us blessings, do not 
present any of them by coming forth 
to manifest view. And so, the one 
God, who formed the universe in 
which are all things beautiful and 
good, and who holds it together, and 
ever giveth to those who consult 
him, perfect, wholesome, and unde- 
caying intimations, which, quicker 
than thought, unerringly assist us ; 
—he, I say, is mentally seen by his 
, performance of the mightiest ac- 
tions, but is unseen by our bodily 
eyes, while he administereth them. 
The sun, which appears so brilliantly 
to all, submits not himself to be 
precisely seen by man. Also the 
ministers of God are unseen; the 
thunder is launched from above, 
conquers everything it meets with, 
but yet is itself unseen, when it 
cometh, when it striketh, and when 
it departeth. The winds are un- 
seen, although their effects are man- 
ifest to us, and we perceive their 
coming.” 

Plato has equally reprehended 
the fictions of Homer and Hesiod. 
And Cicero, also, later and in a 
purer country, complains that the 
“*poets have introduced the gods 
‘both inflamed with anger, and raging 
~with lust.” 

It will suffice if we add to the 
motices of these distinguished pro- 
testers against the faith and morals 
of the people, a quotation from Plu- 
tarch’s “ Life of Numa,” the pious 
second King of Rome, who, being 
of Tuscan blood, may be fairly sup- 
posed to reflect some of the better 
features of Etruscan theology. 
“The laws of Numa,” says Plu- 
tarch, “relating to the gods, are 
entirely in accordance with the 
dogmas of Pythagoras ; for as the 
latter assumed that the Original of 
all things is neither palpable nor 
capable of suffering, but invisible, 
unmixed, and spiritual; so Numa 
forbade the Romans to make to 
themselves images of God, in the 
likeness either of man or of beast. 
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And in former times there’ was 
among them neither picture nor 
statue of God. In the first hun- 
dred and seventy years of the state, 
they built indeed temples and sacred 
chapels, but always without statues, 
because it was considered profane 
to represent the Most High by any- 
thing lower; and because men can 
approach the Deity only by their 
thoughts.” 

We may by such references, 
which are only units taken from a 
whole cloud of authorities, safely 
arrive at two conclusions; first, 
that men generally had in the begin- 
ning a knowledge of the purity, 
power, eternity, and nature of God; 
and second, that in the midst of 
overwhelming corruption, this know- 
ledge—apart from that nation who 
were its proper conservators—was 
perpetuated in the hearts and minds 
of successive honest and truthful 
seekers. The foregoing examples 
are valuable besides as bearing testi- 
mony to the truth of that account 
of polytheism, in its causes and its 
results, which is given by St. Paul 
in the first chapter of his Epistle 
to the Romans. 

Unity characterizes the deity of 
revelation and of reason ; plurality, 
thé deity of ignorance and of pas- 
sion. Where revelation has been 
recent, or where reason has been 
in full and impartial exercise ; or, 
again, where the matter of the 
direct communication of the one, 
or the conclusions arrived at through 
the painful operations of the other, 
have been committed to honest 
keeping, the witness, whether im- 
mediate or traditional, has always 
been in favour of the oneness of 
the Divine. But where passion has 
led man to a deification of the 
impure and the unholy, or where 
ignorance has embruted his noblest 
powers, either lust has led him, or 
abject fear driven him, to wrest 
from the multiformity of nature 
the doctrines of Divine limitation 
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in attribute and indefiniteness in 
number. 

In tracing up the theologies of 
all nations, we are pretty sure to 
come upon indications that mono- 
theism was the doctrine of their 
remote progenitors. Whether our 
investigations lead to the “ Great 
Summit” of the Chinese; the 
* ‘Time-without-bounds ” of the 
Persian Zendavista; the invisible, 
incomprehensible source of light 
and life, the “ god without a name”’ 
of the Egyptians ; or, to the hoary 
mazes of Indian pantheism, we 
recognize in each a distorted re- 
velation of the one God to the 
common ancestor of the human 
race. And, again to narrow the 
application of our remarks to the 
Greeks, we find Sophocles thus 
recording the true patriarchal cos- 
mogony as distinguished from the 


false cosmogony that obtained in 
later ages :— 


“There is one, in truth but one God, 
Who made the heaven and spacious 
earth, 


And azure waves of sea, and blasts 
of winds.” 


Plato records a tradition, which 
even in his day was ancient, to the 
following like effect: ‘ Once it was 
reported that one God governed the 
universe; but a great and extra- 
ordinary change taking place in the 
nature of men and things, infinitely 
for the worse—for originally there 
was perfect virtue and perfect hap- 
piness upon earth—the command 
devolved upon Jupiter, who had 
many inferior deities to preside 
over departments under him.” This 
change, “infinitely for the worse,” 
was, according to our hypothesis, 
brought about by the wilful oblivion 
of revelation, the abandonment of 
reason, and the deliberate surrender 
of whatever was noble and spiritual 
in man to the dominion of the cor- 
rupt and sensual. 


We fortify this position by a 
passage or two, which may suffice 
to show that the same opinion upon 
this matter was held by writers 
whose testimony is of weight in any 
Christian estimate of idolatry. 

Athanasius saysin his‘ Apology” : 
“Inasmuch as the soul, through de- 
votion to sensual lusts, overspread 
the mirror which it has, as it were, 
in itself, and by which alone it could 
discern the image of the Father, it 
now sees no more what the soul 
ought to see. It turns itself in 
every direction, and sees barely the 
objects of sense which come in 
contact with it. Now, in this con- 
dition, filled with fleshly lusts, and 
moved by carnal thoughts, nothing 
further remains but that it seek for 
itself the God whom it has forgot, 
in corporeal and earthly things, 
assigning the name of God to 
visible things, and imagining only 
that in regard to Him which is 
pleasing to itself. Thus moral cor- 
ruption leads, as the prime cause, 
to idolatry.” 

Philastrius, in his ‘ Book of 
Heresies,” remarks: ‘“ God nowhere 
commands to worship angels, nor 
the elements of the world, nor any 
creature, nor the idols which the 
debased will of man would rather 
invent, that they may have liberty 
to practise their infamous deeds 
and abominations; in order that, 
through this worship, they may ven- 
ture to enjoy this unbounded licen- 
tiousness in sinning.” 

In the earlier stages of their 
worship of the many, by the Greeks, 
their representations of the gods 
were symbolical rather than imita- 
tive ; the boldness of their anthro- 
pomorphism grew with the numerical 
increase of their divinities. The 
gods of Greece became in the 
Brazen age so multiplied, that it 
was declared that “nobody could 
undertake any longer to say how 
many there were not.” In addition 
to Juno, Vesta, and Themis, who 
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were incorporated with the prin- 
cipal divinities derived from the 
banks of the Nile, every Grecian 
mountain was fantastically peopled 
with its Oreades; every wood with 
its Dryades; every fountain was 
under the guardianship of its 
Naiad ; tlre sea boasted its Triton 
and its Nereides, and every river 
claimed its god. 

Multiplicity means, of course, 
finitude of the individual —and 
finitude invites to description and 
imitation. A few lines of Words- 
worth will connect for us the ideas 
of polytheism and the fine arts 
that ministered to it :— 


“The lively Grecian in a land of hills, 

Rivers and fertile plains, and sound- 
ing shores, 

Under a cope of sky more variable, 

Could find commodious place for 
every god, 

Promptly received as 
brought 

From the surrounding countries, at 
the choice 

Of all adventurers. 
skill, 

As nicest observation furnished 
hints 

For studious fancy, his quick hand 
bestowed 

On fluent operations a fixed shape; 

Metal or stone idolatrously carved.” 


prodigally 


With unrivalled 


We have before declared that 
the connection subsisting between 
the true, the beautiful, and the 
good, is not one of mutual creation, 
or of correlative generation and 
descent. There is, however, a 
certain necessity, too evident to 
require anything beyond mere as- 
sertion to substantiate, in virtue 
of which religion has the priority 
over art in its development in the 
human mind. The arts, we have 
said, do not give a creed; their 
religious and moral influence, al- 
though in some cases it may seem 
articulative of some system having 
only a rudimentary existence, is to 
be regarded rather as alterative, 
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either by sympathy or opposition, 
of forms of doctrine and codes of 
morals already established. The 
arts must be judged as they take 
part with or against corruption. 
As they win our respect if, finding 
religion degraded and morals pol- 
luted, they declare with firmness 
and dignity for the elevation of the 
one and the purification of the 
other; or if, in the midst of re- 
ligious and ethical purity they 
countenance nothing but what may 
perpetuate and increase the same; 
so do they secure our contempt 
and abhorrence, if, into a healthy 
state of feeling, they introduce 
disorder, or bring to a morbid one 
aggravations of disease. 

We do not bring against the 
poets and artists of Greece the 
charge of originating the unworthy 
fables which they invested with the 
novel interest of beauty of diction 
and delineation; but of stamping 
these with their approval, and of 
procuring for them a wider accept- 
ance and a grosser apprehension ;. 
since to them it was owing that 
the allegorical and moral elements 
were lost in the carnal and mate- 
rial. It is unnecessary here to 
enlarge upon the character of the 
gods; it will be sufficient if we re- 
peat, what no well-informed reader 
will hesitate to allow, that there 
was no crime which the most way- 
ward and ingenious sinner could 
conceive, that might not be excused 
by a precedent afforded by some 
member of the Olympian com- 
munity. Plato, of whom Augus- 
tine says that he, seeing well “the 
depravity of the Grecian gods, and 
seriously censuring them, better 
deserved to be called a god than 
those ministers of sin,” accuses 
Homer and Hesiod of encouraging 
vice by their theology. The fol- 
lowing are as nearly as possible 
his words, and certainly his senti- 
ments, as adapted from the Sixth 
Book of his “ Republic: ” 
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“Especially are the greater false- 
hoods of Homer and Hesiod to be 
censured; for it is the worst species 
of falsehood, when any one, in his 
discourse, represents the nature of the 
gods and heroes in an unworthy man- 
ner. This may be compared to the 
undertaking of a painter, who would 
ag a likeness, and yet paints nothing 

e. 

“For, first of all he, indeed, has 
told the greatest lie, and in the most 
pee things, who saysthat Uranus 
did what Hesiod makes him do, and 
then also tells how Saturn punished 
him. But the deeds of Saturn, and 
the deep disgrace received from his 
son, even if they were true, ought not, 
as it appears to me, to be so thought- 
lessly related to the simple and the 
young, but much rather to be kept 
in silence. But were there an existing 
necessity for relating them, it should 
be in so secret a manner, that as few 
as possible might hear, and only such, 
indeed, as had offered not barely a 
swine, but some greater and more 
rare victim, so that it might be pos- 
sible for only a very small number to 
witness it. 


“ Such traditions ought by no means 
to be divulged in our state—at least 
not before a young man—who, if he 
should in turn in any way chastise 
his father, by whom he had been 
offended, might: thus be led to think 
he had done nothing uncommon, but 
had only practised what had been 
done by the greatest and best of the 
gods. 


‘It is also by no means either be- 
coming or true, when it is said that 
the gods make war upon the gods, 
lay snares for each other, and fight; 
that is, if we are to regard as most 
abominable, a reciprocal hostility be- 
tween those who are bound to guard 
the state; and still less shall we dare 
to relate and chant the fables of the 
wars of the giants, and many and 
various other hostilities of the gods 
and heroes against their relatives and 
kindred. Much rather, indeed, when 
we are in a situation to persuade them 
that one citizen was never a foe to 
another, (and, indeed, this can by no 
means be right,) ought the greyheaded, 
the matrons, and all adults, to declare 
this at once to children, as of para- 
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mount importance; but they ong 
also to compel the poets to sing in the 
same strain. 

“On the other hand, how Juno was 
chained by her son; how Vulcan, 
when he would have come to the help 
of his mother, was hurled down from 
heaven by his father; and all those 
contests of the gods related by Homer; 
these we dare not receive into our 
state, whether they may have a hidden 
sense or not. 

“But now, if any one were to ask, 
of what nature or kind such fables 
ought to be, what should we answer 
to the question? Such descriptions 
must ever be given of God, as exhibit 
God truly as He is; whether one pre- 
sent Him in epic, lyric, or tragic song. 
One truth will therefore serve as a 
guide, as well for all orators as for 
all poets: God is the author, not of 
all things, but only of the good.” 


To the same purpose are the 
words of Seneca in his treatise on 
the “ Blessed Life :”—* I bear your 
injuries,” he says, “just as the great 
Jupiter does the follies of the 
poets, one of whom attributes to 
him wings; another, horns; again, 
another, adultery and nocturnal 
revelling; one delineates him as 
fierce towards men; one, as the 
stealer of beautiful children, yea, 
as the seducer of his own relatives ; 
while, finally, another describes 
him as a parricide, and the con- 
queror of a foreign kingdom belong- 
ing to his own father—from whie 
altogether, no other effect could 
possibly be produced, but that all 
shame on account of sin should be 
taken away from men, if they be- 
lieved in such gods.” 

So, again, Dionysius of Halicar- 
nassus remarks: “I know, indeed, 
that many persons excuse the im- 
moral fables of the Greeks on the 
ground of their being allegorical, 
a But the great and unphilo- 
sophical mass are accustomed to 
receive these narratives rather in 
their worst sense, and to learn one 
of these two things; either to 
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despise the gods as beings who 
wallow in the greatest licentious- 
ness, or not to restrain themselves 
even from what is most abominable 
and abandoned, when they see that 
the gods also do the same.” 

Such strictures of the more pure- 
minded among the heathen upon 
the evil tendency of poetic teaching, 
abundantly establish the complicity 
of the worthiest of the arts with a 
debasing worship and depraved 
practices; and this without refer- 
ring to those poets—as Anacreon, 
Bacchylides, Sappho, Ibycus, Archi- 
lochus—who were pre-eminently 
the prophets of the voluptuous 
and the sensual. A passage from 
Professor Tholuck’s “ Moral Influ- 
ence of Heathenism,” may fittingly 
close our notice of Greek poetry 
in its relation to religion and 
morals. It is as follows: “If 
we look at the influence of the 
poets on Greece in general, we 
must remark to our astonishment, 
that, strictly speaking, they were 
the persons who gave a direction 
and a character to the life of the 
people. The sciences, the arts, the 
civil life of the Greeks, all developed 
themselves through their Homer. 
Homer was the counsellor in all 
the exigencies of life. Homer was 
the teacher of the young, and the 
enlivener of- the old. What an in- 
fluence on morals must have gone 
forth from this deification of Homer! 
No one has known how to pourtray 
all the vices, and especially sen- 
suality, in a more alluring manner 
than he; no one has formed a lower 
conception of the import of life. 
With good reason, therefore, did 
Plato deeply feel the ruinous ten- 
dency of a merely poetic education, 
when he banished all poets from 
his ideal state.” 

The history of music, the atten- 
dant art, itself an inarticulate 
poetry, presents the same charac- 
teristics. It will be enough here 
to observe that all the beauty and 


tenderness, all the softness and 
pathos of modulated voice and in- 
struments, were pressed into the 
same service, and countenanced the 
same immorality, as that to which 
Greek poetry was so often and so 
habitually consecrated. 

As we have seen that poetry not 
only accepted, but beautified and 
elaborated fables and theogonies 
which depravity had originated or 
perverted; and that music was 
equally prompt to throw around 
them the tremulous charm of her 
most voluptuous harmonies; so we 
are about to see that painting and 
sculpture—arts less worthy than 
the others, because more directly 
imitative—were guilty of the same 
unfaithfulness, and with their sisters 
took their indicial stations along 
the slope that led precipitously 
downwards through blasphemy and 
intellectual profligacy to the un- 
redeemed abominations of the 
Parranope, and other transactions 
fouler still. Every writer of an- 
tiquity might be cited as an 
authority ; and we do more than 
is necessary when we mention such 
names as Atheneus, Herodofus, 
Plato, Plutarch, Lucian, Seneca. 

Much of the foregoing is generic ; 
equal in propriety of application to 
all or to any of the fine arts; and 
sometimes what has been predicated 
of one, may, mnomine mutato, be 
declared concerning another. We 
shall, on these grounds, be spared 
the necessity of devoting any great 
amount of space to a particular 
consideration of the religious and 
moral influence of painting and 
sculpture. Tholuck, to whom we 
wish to confess frequent obliga- 
tions, and from whose work on 
“ Heathenism ” we bave before ex- 
tracted, says, “ Among the Greeks, 
there was not only this disadvan- 
tage, that the minds of men were 
generally turned away from what 
is holy; there was also another 
source of corruption, viz., that 
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since ungodly-minded artists used 
religion as a material for the exercise 
of their art, and since even this 
religion itself presented objects and 
excitements of sin, sin itself was 
rendered attractive by means of 
art, and thus came even to be pro- 
nounced holy.” And thus it was, 
that “the grossest sensuality was 
often connected with the images 
of the gods.” “ Painters and sculp- 
tors,” as Theodoretus remarks, “ re- 
presented Europa on the back of 
the licentious Jupiter; Bacchus was 
exhibited as an effeminate and sen- 
sual monster; Pan and the Satyrs 
were represented as wild beasis 
and asses in the most immodest of 
dispositions; Jupiter, as an eagle, 
accomplishing the shameless apo- 
theosis of Ganymede; or in the 
shape of a swan, or falling as a 
shower of gold, compassing the de- 
gradation of Leda and Danaé.” 

Considering that our information 
about the times we have been, in 
one phase of them, depicting, is, for 
the most part, given of men in the 
mass, we have thought it better to 
individualize as little as possible ; 
although it would not be difficult 
to mention many, men—beginning 
with such artists as Parrhasius and 
Apelles—whose characters and lives 
would have illustrated and exempli- 
fied our assertions. The national, 
collective influence of the arts, 
religion, and morals, we have seen ; 
the influence of the first upon the 
last two in particular cases will be 
understood if we perform a simple 
act of distribution and individualiza- 
tion. For as the national, within 
certain limits, is but the generaliza- 
tion of the personal ; so, conversely, 
the personal is but the epitome of 
the national ; and in nothing is the 
character of the one to be more 
readily estimated from the known 
character of the other, than in 
those things which appertain to the 
ethical and religious. 

We are little careful to defend 
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ourselves if any objection should 
be taken to the declaration that 
art was to be blamed for the de- 
gradation of Greek, and, finally, of 
Roman society. We believe we 
have sufficiently shown that the 
opinion of some of the best among 
the heathen upon this subject, is 
in perfect accordance with that 
which we have advanced. More 
than this, we have the Apostle of 
the Gentiles tracing the same con- 
nection of irreligious art with moral 
obliquity ; and declaring the follow- 
ing of the one upon the other to 
be not a sequence merely, but a 
judicial and providential conse- 
quence. Romans i, 18—32. 

In turning to the second or 
speculative part of our subject, we 
remark that it is one of the con 
ditions of our bounded faculties 
that we are obliged to render the 
abstract into the concrete—the uni- 
versal into the individual. A man 
is intellectually noble or vulgar, in 
proportion as he is able or not able 
to apprehend truth in a general 
proposition without the interyen- 
tion of a particular. The deductive, 
though often less safe, is always a 
grander process than the inductive. 
Whatever conducts through the 
latter to a point where the former 
may be safely used; whatever is 
faithful to the idea running through 
the analogies of the universe, of the 
diversity and mobility of parts, co- 
existent with the oneness and re- 
pose of the whole; whatever leads 
from the finite to the infinite, and 
through the one recognizes the 
other ; whatever, in short, conducts 
through the material and created 
to the spiritual and self-existent, 
answers the true end of education, 
and honours the teachings of re- 
ligion. 

Grecian art, as we have seen, 
egregiously failed to do this; or, 
rather, it was successful in leading 
the soul in quite another direction. 
The question then arises, whether 
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this failure in the performance of 
the proper work of all true educa- 
tive processes, and this sinister suc- 
cess in fostering false ones, be ne- 
cessary to art in general? Is it 
essential to the embodiment of the 
beautiful, that its forms should 
partake of the profane and the un- 
holy? Are the fine arts, in the 
very nature of them, unlawful ? 

An affirmative answer to these 
questions would commit us to an 
absurdity easily stated, and upon 
statement refuting itself. Greek 
art was degraded by its adoption 
of the systems which Greek reli- 
gion and morals had respectively 
propounded and practised; it was, 
from the nature of things, the last 
in the order of time to offend. Its 
fall was certainly not lower than 
that of the other two; for it was, 
at least, unrivalled in the produc- 
tion of beauty of that sensuous 
kind ‘to which, for the most part, 
its efforts were restricted ; whilst 
they—religion and morals, to wit— 
were false to those things trusted 
directly to their keeping. Is re- 
ligion, therefore, essentially irreli- 
gious? Are morals necessarily 
immoral? Of each of the triad we 
say, Corruptio optimi erat pessimum. 

Disposing thus of any objection 
to the propriety of the fine arts 
arising from their misapplication to 
evil purposes, we proceed substan- 
tially to repeat the question to 
which we have just given an analo- 
gical answer. This time we do not 
fetter ourselves with reference to 
Grecian or any other perversion ; 
and for this reason, as we do not 
ask apologetically, we drop the ne- 
gative form and demand, Are the fine 
arts lawful? Or further, making 
an assumption of their lawfulness, 
inquire how it may be shown? 

e have collected all the mani- 
festations and attributes of the in- 
finite into three groups, which we 
have named' with Cousin and others, 
the True, the Beautiful and the 
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Good.. The beautiful is true, not 
the true; the true is good, not the 
good ; goodness is true and beau- 
tiful, not truth or beauty. These, 
having a common basis or sub- 
stratum, have yet independence, 
without confusion, of existence. 

Through the ages God has been 
revealing Himself in qualities and 
in operations which we arrange spe- 
cifically under these as genera. 
The creation was one of a series 
of analytical processes by which He 
evidences “ his eternal power and 
Godhead ;” and through which He 
invites dependent intelligences. to a 
regressive synthesis, that so they 
may approximate to a conception 
of Him. His own acts have been 
the steps of a glorious ladder which 
He has let down from heaven to 
earth, and assisted by which the 
half-fledged thoughts of man as- 
cending, penetrate the region of 
the stars, and attain to the heavenly 
abodes. 

His manifestations have been pro- 
gressive. The earth witnessed to 
his glory, when under the influ- 
ence of his moulding words, it 
er as Philo-Judeus, in 
the spirit of Plato, observes, the 
completeness of the Divine idea, 
according to which it was fashioned, 
when form and beauty were pro- 
duced out of chaos, and earth be- 
came meet to receive man. 

If then, as we contend, God is a 
God of beauty as well as of truth 
and goodness, his worship, to be 
perfect, must so recognize Him. 
Nothing can be complete that wants 
any of its parts. If any one of 
these methods of access be closed, 
an opportunity is prevented of ap- 
proaching God in the wholeness of 
his character, and by all ‘possible 
forms of worship; even by all those 
which the constitution of man 
leaves open for him. Whilst we 
seek, therefore, to embody the true 
in the creeds, confessions, and ob- 
servances of religion; the good in 
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rules for the conservation of purit 
and charity of thought, of wad, 
and of life; we will also look to the 
fine arts to embody the beautiful, 
and to make us familiar with its 
forms and manifestations. 

We thus seek to establish the 
lawfulness: of the fine arts upon 
the broadest possible basis—a basis 
which they occupy in common with 
religion and morals—one, therefore, 
which seems to us to be most suit- 
able, considering the connection in 
which we are now about to view 
them. Coming at once from the 
essential connection of the qualities 
they represent, to the co-relation 
of the objects of our inquiry, we 
would, in the first place, examine 
how that which provides theoreti- 
cally for the entireness of the 
homage paid to God, practically 
secures and quantifies the worship 
offered by the individual. Be it ob- 
served, that we know of no beauty 
—and, without explanation or epi- 
thet, speak of none—but that 
which David calls the “ beauty of 
holiness,” and which the Stoics, 
with much natural sanctity of cha- 
racter and sentiment, called “ the 
flower of virtue.”’** We have now, 
therefore, nothing to do, unless ex- 
ceptionally, with deliberate abuses 
of the fine arts. 

Happiness is the harmonious 
working of unimpeded energies. 
Completeness of an organism isthe 
perfect and free play of all its parts, 
prepared for common action by 
previous. development as wholes. 
Symmetry is a great security for 
equilibrium; and for the uniform 
distribution, as well as the econo- 
mical collection of force. On the 
other hand, the suffering of one 
member is the suffering, by sym- 
pathy, of all, and the derangement 
of the whole system. The breaking 
of a single commandment is the 
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infraction of the integrity of the 
law. These instances are par- 
ticular and, in part, physical; the 
laws, however, which they illustrate 
are not confined to them, but obtain 
universally, whether in the material 
or in the immaterial world. 

Now the three approaches by 
which man is brought to realize his 
personal relation to God, the true, 
the good, and the beautiful, have 
for their respective ministers and 
guardians, religion, morals, and 
the fine arts. These appeal to 
man variously. Without professing 
to define them with a scientific 
exactness more precise than our 
purpose demands, we observe that 
they may be considered to be seve- 
rally intellectual, practical, emo- 
tional ; and to have as typical ideas, 
belief, duty, love. Religion and 
morals do not lay in the emotions 
their deepest foundations ; the, fine 
arts, again, are not ratiocinative or 
logical. Yet, by the generosity of 
the impulses to which the last give 
rise, they are calculated to endue 
with warmth the speculations of the 
first, and to elevate by their benevo- 
lence, the motives of the second. 
However vigorous the strength of 
reason may be within a man, and 
however loud the voice of moral 
obligation, he will be thankful for 
those aids which art supplies; for 
the affections, except those which 
are instinctive, are nourished by 
similesand symbols. Each of these, 
in itself imperfect, is perfectly 
adapted to supplement the others, 
and to give completeness to the 
worship paid by the individual. 
From this fact, then, we recognize 
an important influence which the 
culture of the fine arts is calculated 
to exercise upon religion and morals. 
For, as we have just stated, the 
greatest security for stability is in 
symmetry and equilibrium; the 
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greatest strength of a whole is in 
the perfect development and adap- 
tation of its parts. And the greatest 
habitual safety is the most impatient 
of danger, or the appearance of it; 
the greatest strength is the most 
intolerant of weakness. The nearer 
the approach to perfection, the 
greater is the jealousy of anything 
which may prove destructive or 
detrimental to it. 

Again, art is the resolution and 
reconstruction of nature; and is, 
indeed, as it were, a man-created 
nature. Whatsoever, therefore, the 
message spoken by God to man, 
through nature, may be, it is uttered 
afresh and re-echoed by art. What- 
soever the one enunciates of love, 
beauty, power, beneficence, the other 
also proclaims ; and it does this im- 
mediately at times and in places 
where it would be impossible for the 
message at first hand to penetrate. 
The fine arts, enforcing the injunc- 
tions and interpreting the teachings 
of nature, lead also by their culture 
to a methodic investigation of her 
phenomena beyond what a mere 
desultory admiration of herself, 
without reference to artistic repre- 
sentation. could secure. 

Art, seizing the combinations of 
nature most imposing for their 
beauty, sublimity, and moral effect, 
brings them home to man, leisurely 
to instruct him, when a thousand 
accidents of time or place would 
preclude the possibility of such a 
process by means of the original 
scenes. Thus every note in the 
manifold hymn which nature, in her 
infinite variety, is calculated to 
elicit; every feeling induced by 
the contemplation of her ever-chang- 
ing persone, may at will be approxt- 
mately renewed. By the gentle 
magic of art we command at will 
the features most characteristic of 
all times, all places, all seasons—the 
sterility of winter; the budding, 
chequered hopes of spring; the 
strength and warmth of summer ; 
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and the mellow fruition of Autumn. 
All the religious and moral ideas 
which these are able to furnish are 
by art made ours at any time, in 
quickest possible succession, repro- 
duced in a manner so graphic and 
vivid as to mark the outstripped 
efforts of memory, lagging unas- 
sisted. 

Making a set study of certain 
forms of nature, and especially of 
such forms as, for utilitarian pur- 
poses only, are unnecessary, fills 
the soul with a psalm of joy and 
gladness, and is a great encourager 
and enlivener of faith and love. It 
is the mission of art—always re- 
membering that the one to which 
she of set purpose devotes herself 
is the production of the beautiful— 
to give utterance to those exhorta- 
tions and encouragements, which are 
set forth in the words of Christ, 
used by Him to convey instruction 
through a consideration of the 
“Jilies of the field.” 

We took love as the distinctive 
motto of the beautiful, and of the 
fine arts, naming it as the repre- 
sentative affection, because all the 
others find in it their culmination, 
and all repose within its bosom. 
And when we remember that the 
desire of possession of the object 
loved, in a manner sullies the purity 
of the passion with which it is re- 
garded, we shall see that the fine 
arts promote an unselfish projection 
of the soul, which in itself partakes 
of the nature of religion. Now, if 
art cherish love, it cherishes also 
enmity against those qualities and 
actions to which love is antagonistic. 
Love is a flower of celestial plant- 
ing, and cannot flourish perfectly 
amongst the briars and thorns of 
earth. It languishes in “an un- 
weeded garden.” 

We pay homage, then, to art as 
the cultivation of a quality that 
demands as a condition of its ex- 
istence, elevation, and purity of 
soul, chastity of thought and desire, 
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ungrudging obedience and submis- 
sion of will, and constant commu- 
nication, by faith, with God as a 
father. We respect it, again, as 
the cultivator of a quality known 
amongst men for its ieee 
kindness, humility, gentleness, un- 
selfishness —a quality named the 
all-bearing, all-believing, all-hoping, 
ail-enduring, eternal. 

The ground we are now treading 
upon is seductive; and we seem 
walking along what Lord Bacon, 
in his essay “ On Gardens,” calls 
“whole alleys of flowers, which, 
being crushed and trodden upon, 
perfume the air most delightfully.” 
These, however reluctantly, we 
quit, and proceed, for we are more 
solicitous to settle the basis of our 
argument on demonstration and 
reason, than upon sentiment and 
illustration. We prefer the praise 
of condensation and suggestiveness, 
to that of a florid diffuseness. 

Hitherto we have so confined our 
remarks that, in making them, we 
have been able to employ the terms 
art and the fine arts interchange- 
ably. It remains for us, very 
briefly, to bestow particular notice 
upon particular forms; and we 
proceed, therefore, to speak speci- 
fically of the arts in their order— 
of poetry, namely, music, painting, 
and sculpture. 

We place poetry at the head of 
the fine arts, because it is least 
dependent on imitation, because it 
has to do with symbols most de- 
finite, and at the same time most 
comprehensive ; because, chiefly, it 
alone of them all, can, by its power 
of employing negative terms and 
description, speak directly of God, 
and make the infinite its theme. 

The circle of verbal extension is 
coincident, or only less than coin- 
cident, with that of the extension 
of ideas. We might say, indeed, 
that words, in common with ideas, 
are relatively infinite; for they ac- 
company and describe the flight of 
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the latter beyond the ultimate term 
of any finite series. 

That which is most illustrious as 
an art has also the glory of the 
most exalted influence on religion 
and morals. The beauty of poetry 
makes the nearest approach to the 
spiritual &}urx of religion. By 
nothing, of all things, only collateral 
with the grand evangelic message, 
can a “mind diseased” be minis- 
tered unto so skilfully and effect- 
ually as by poetry. In no other 
manner can the heights and depths 
of religious experience be so gra- 
phically and worthily represented. 
The language of strong feeling 
necessarily tends to the metaphoric 
aud the rhythmical. Poetry is the 
fitting vehicle for expressions of 
penitence and faith, of pardon 
and praise. Does the soul feel a 
power to trust God in all disasters, 
in sorrow, extremity, pain, and 
death ? the vivid language of poetry 
is: “Although the fig-tree shall 
not blossom, neither shall fruit be 
in the vines; the labour of the 
olive shall fail, and the fields shall 
yield no meat; the flock shall be 
cut off from the fold, and there 
shall be no herd in the stalls; yet 
I will rejoice in the Lord, I will 
joy in the God of my salvation.” 
“ Though I walk through the valley 
of the shadow of death, I will fear 
no evil, for thou art with me, thy 
rod and thy staff, they comfort 
me.” 

Is the soul filled with the con- 
sciousness of deliverance from the 
power and the consequences of sin, 
with the sense of pardon and peace ? 
—poetry, projecting the natural 
into the spiritual, declares: “ As 
the heaven is high above the earth, 
so great is bis mercy toward them 
that fear Him. As far as the east 
is from the west, so far hath He 
removed our transgressions from 
us. Like as a father pitieth his 
children, so the Lord pitieth them 
that fear Him.” 
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An inversion of the proper esti- 
mate of the relation subsisting 
between the intellectual, the prac- 
tical, and the emotional, seems to 
have taken place from the time 
when Adam exchanged obedience 
and love for illicit knowledge. 
Nevertheless, as Cicero remarks, 
“ Virtus est eadem in hominibus ac 
Deo.” Scripture declares it to 
be the last glory in the character 
of God, that He is love; and all 
rightly-governed reason, however 
humbling the acknowledgment may 
be, owns that the highest glory in 
the character of man is not in the 
intellect, but in the affections. The 
reason is evident, and told in few 
words. The affections are the well- 
spring of motives. 

The highest functions of poetry 
—we do not forget, though we omit, 
lower ones—are :—to give a rhyth- 
mical condensation of the highest 
truth; to foreshadow this by some 
happy and inspired flight, leaving 
demonstration to more patient and 
logical thinkers; and, again, to 
encourage these more patient and 
formal thinkers by utterances which 
may go to their hearts as a solace 
and support, or which may be in- 
terchanged amongst them as watch- 
words and words of cheer. In 
saying this, we of course commit 
ourselves to the assertion that the 
highest poetry is that which has to 
do not with the outer and physical 
world, but with the inner and 
spiritual. It is not that which 
sings the praises of nature and 
material beauty, but that which 
eee of the beauty which is the 
blossom of sanctity; which cele- 
brates the elevation of the affec- 
tions, the struggles and reverses, 
the*conflicts and the victories of 
the soul on its way to purification 
and nobility. 

It is just as certain that truth is 
indestructible, as it is that “a thing 
of beauty is a joy for ever.”’ There 
are the elements of perpetuity in 
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both the message and the form of 
beauty in which it is delivered ; and 
when the truth uttered and the 
words which announce it, appeal to 
the. universal heart of man as 
highest and most perfect of their 
several kinds, they bid fair to enjoy 
a fellowship of immortality. Poetry 
is faithful to whatsoever has been 
entrusted to her, and makes others 
in turn partakers of what she has 
herself received. All the sénti- 
ments that can be expressed, can 
also be evolved, by poetry. 

Of music we have before spoken 
as of an inarticulate poetry, a poetry 
which is not pipe), having all the 
characteristics of the more perfect 
form, but having them only in a 
rudimentary shape or degree. It 
would thus be idle to occupy our- 
selves with a reiteration of what 
has been already said, either when 
treating of the fine arts in general, or 
of poetry in particular, since music 
is of the same genus as poetry; is 
so, at least, according to the dis- 
tribution which, looking at them in 
the light of religion and morals, 
we think it safe to adopt. 

Painting and sculpture, the arts 
of which we have now very briefly 
to speak, are imitative. Dealing 
with figure and extension, they have 
no power of expressing absence or 
negation. Every stroke of a pencil 
or a chisel cannot but be positive, 
and cannot, therefore, be other than 
limitative. The infinite can find 
no place init. If any proof were 
necessary to establish this, it might 
be found in the abortive attempts 
which the arts, restricted to affirma- 
tions, have made to illustrate eter- 
nity. Their efforts after the ex- 
pression of this idea have resulted 
only in the production of unworthy 
conceits. The favourite images of 
a serpent holding the tail in its 
mouth, and the circumference of 
a circle, may serve as examples. 
These are simply made by what is, 
palpably, a succession of points so 
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disposed that any one of them may 
be the first or the last. To repre- 
sent infinite duration by space— 
and these arts know only such me- 
thdds as are dependent on space— 
would require a circle of an infinite 
radius. If they can possess them- 
selves of such a circle, the barrier 
to their representation of every- 
thing contained in the idea of infi- 
nity is broken down, and a delinea- 
tion of the Divine is possible. But 
till then, every introduction of God 
in a painting, or representation of 
Him by means of statues, is sim- 
ly and essentially blasphemous. 
very such representation “ limits 
the Holy One,” and has resulted, 
as we have seen, most disastrously 
to the interests of morals and reli- 
ion. The Church of Rome, with 
er characteristic tenacity of many 
heathen abominations, has not dis- 
countenanced these ungodly efforts. 
At least one painting, a legacy 
from the times when art was still, 
in great part, hieratic, representing 
the persons of the Trinity as men, 
is to be seen in England. The 
painting referred to is in the Fitz- 
william Museum at Cambridge; but 
of course, in naming it, we do not 
wish to deny that Romanists still 
preserve, and cherish, and even pro- 
duce such pictures. In the parti- 
cular gallery where it hangs, it 
figures as a relic of a bygone vul- 
garity of religious and philosophi- 
cal conception. 

It is to the delineation of the 
most perfect human form that Chris- 
tian artists properly address them- 
selves—to the expression of the 
most exalted human emotion. In 
works of art so suggestive as the 
Ecce Homo of Guido, and in a less 
degree in the same of Correggio, we 
are called upon to admire and love 
the most unselfish suffering. But 
we see not God on the canvas. This 
is the one essential qualification 
which we are bound to make, and 
the only one which we feel it very 
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necessary to make, when we speak 
of the beneficial results of painting 
as one of the arts. 

Of sculpture as a religious and 
moral coefficient, less can be said; 
for we cannot detect that expression 
is the strong point of this art, but 
rather elegance of form and figure. 
It is on this ground we object— 
and we believe we have strong 
negative evidence that the artistic 
world has generally objected—to 
statuary representations of Christ. 
The only one of which we are in- 
formed—we refer not to crucifixes 
and statuary objects of worship, in 
making the statement, but to 
statues dedicated to him as a 
sort of hero or conqueror—was at 
Edessa, and we think it a remark- 
able instance of depraved taste and 
feeling. 

It would have been pleasant for 
us to have made a particular notice 
of the place of each of the arts, in 
its order in the worship of God; 
but we find this unnecessary, on 
account of the unanimous admission 
of the propriety of music and poetry 
as modes of expressing spiritual 
devotion and adoration. And, with 
respect to the others, generically 
alike, painting, sculpture, and per- 
haps architecture, it will be enough 
if we enunciate a single compre- 
hensive judgment. We may first 
remark that some little weight may 
be allowed to the plea that those 
persons who, from lack of education, 
are unable to understand the more 
subtle and rational symbols of 
language, may be edified by the 
more grossly represented histories 
and exploits of good men, their 
exemplars, by means of the imi- 
tative arts. Worship by symbols 
is the sign of a low state of spiri- 
tuality ; dependenee upon symbols 
is a proof of its non-existence. 
The worship which symbols coun- 
tenance, is natural, and should be 
very jealously guarded from intrud- 
ing into a worship intended to be 
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as emphatically spiritual as the 
nature of man allows. Whatever 
may be said of the pictorial, sta- 
tuesque, symbolical, or highly 
ritualistic forms of worship, the 
form which abjures such inter- 
mediaries, and is most direct in 
coming to God, must be safe. If 
the natural be cultivated apart, and 
the spiritual apart, God will be 
properly honoured in both; they 
will not confound each other, nor 
baffle and destroy each other. 
Finally, to what conclusions do 
our observations bring us as to the 
influence of the fine arts on 
morals and religion? The imi- 
tative arts, not venturing to trespass 
on the domain of the spiritual, and 
shunning as blasphemy the limita- 
tion of the Divine, are yet invaluable 
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as aids to their own method of 
worship —in their power to call up 
the emotions, which the contempla- 
tion of the human in its most noble 
forms and situations can suggest; 
whilst the arts in general, as they 
ey nature, appropriate all the 
essons which nature teaches, and 
re-utter them with their own voice ; 
and, as they assist love, encourage 
all that love accomplishes. Re- 
presenting one of the three grand 
methods of communicating with 
God, they give completeness to 
the worship paid by the individual ; 
and they are the manifestations of 
that beautiful, which supplements 
the true and the good in the uni- 
versal homage and adoration offered 
to the God of goodness, truth, and 
beauty. 
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| THE SONG OF THE STREAM TO THE SBA. 


/ Tur stream still sings the song it sang 
Softly a thousand years ago, 
In pain the weeping willows hang, 


Bursting with joy the speed-wells blow. 
The stream to Ocean’s graveyard flings 

L Melodious tales of merry deeds, 

‘The requiems of buried kings, 


The dirges of departed creeds. 


Lo! on the cold sand’s vasty bed, 
I mark the wash of Ocean’s waves; 

The foam which veils the shipwrecked dead, 
The billows dancing on their graves. 


Methinks ’tis Time floats on the stream, 
That shadow of a shadow, Time; 

I bathe me in a mystic dream, 
Of fate supreme, austere, sublime. 


Thus all I hear, and all I see, 

All movement and all rest impart 
Music, mirage, and mystery 

To the horizon of my heart. 


I hear the long sigh of the wind, 
The wild sea moaning on the shore, 
I am an atom of the mind 
Of man, and ask of God no more. 


Ropert Batson. 
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THE RT. HON. JOHN THOMAS BALL, LL.D., Q.C. 
Lord Chancellor of Ireland. 


In the Right Hon. John Thomas Ball, Lord Chancellor of Ireland, whose 
pertrait we present this month, ourreaders will recognize not only the 
head of the legal profession in Treland, but one who for the last ten years 
has occupied a position in public life rarely obtained by a lawyer, and 
never before so rapidly won. 

Called to the Irish Bar in 1840, at the age of twenty-five, and after a 
most distinguished University career, Dr. Ball brought to the practice 
of his profession not only legal learning, but gifts and accomplishments of 
a very varied order. He was early recognized as a high authority on 
all questions of ecclesiastical and civil law, but practised with distinction 
in all the courts both of law and equity. He took silk in 1854, and 
continued still to devote himself exclusively to professional labours. The 
reputation of the Chancellor at the Bar is associated with some of the 
greatest cases. In the celebrated trials relating to the great properties 
of Mr. Edmund Kelly, Lord Egmont, and Lord Hertford, he was a 
leading counsel. He was also engaged in the Yelverton case. 

It was only in 1865 that he appeared in the arena of politics. At 
the general election of that year, he came forward as a candidate for the 
University of Dublin, standing as an independent churchman. Fore- 
seeing the storms that were gathering round the Irish Church, he argued 
that the moderation and practical conservatism of Lord Palmerston, and 
the friendly disposition of the present Sir Robert Peel, then Secretary for 
Ireland, offered a favourable occasion for legislation in connection with the 
Church. 

In a speech delivered at a meeting preliminary to the election, he 
explained that he had been invited to come forward by persons of deserved 
influence in the Church and University, with a view to such legislation; that 
Lord Palmerston and Sir Robert Peel being friendly to the Church, and 
advocates of reform, were more likely than others by their influence with 
the party in a majority in the House, to accomplish a favourable settlement 
of the question. On that occasion he pointed out that the penal laws, and 
the effects of the policy which dictated them, had obstructed the progress 
of the reformation in Ireland; associating in the minds of the native 
population the new doctrines with measures unjust and unrelenting ; and 
thus placing their advocates in antagonism with the natural instincts of 
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love of country and resistance to oppression. The period within which 
a change had been introduced into the spirit of our legislation was too 
recent to give a fair trial to the Church, and it was not to be blamed if in 
the space of a lifetime it had not accomplished what might have tasked 
centuries. An opportunity seemed then presented for some settlement, 
which, though it would fail to please the extremes of either party, might 
procure that repose and peace, without which an ecclesiastica] organization 
could not effectively fulfil its mission. 

Whether at the time the Chancellor suggested these views, they were 
not too late, may be doubted; however, the majority of the electors 
refused to entertain them. But though Dr. Ball was not elected, his 
conduct of the struggle at once marked him as a man of no ordinary 
grasp of political questions, and comprehensiveness of thought. 

In 1867, the Chancellor was appointed a member of a Royal Commis- 
sion, issued by Mr. Disraeli’s government to inquire into the Church of 
Ireland. This commission, presided over by Earl Stanhope, num- 
bered among its members Sir Joseph Napier, and other eminent men, 
but was limited in its range by the terms of appointment; and bein 
confined to internal reforms, was prevented from recommending, Ba 
from considering, any measures that could be deemed at all adequate to 
the emergency. 

In 1868, immediately previous to the dissolution of Parliament, and 
when the access to power of the Liberal party, with a scheme for the 
disestablishment and disendowment of the Irish Church, shadowed out by 
Mr. Gladstone in the early part of the year in Parliament, was imminent, 
the Irish Government conferred office upon the present Chancellor, and 
he had the support of the Government for a seat in the University, 
especially with a view to the legislation on the Church question then 
impending. On the dissolution, he was returned for the University 
along with Mr. Lefroy. 

When in 1869 Mr. Gladstone brought forward his Irish Church Bill, 
the speech of the Chancellor on the second reading presented a different 
view of the question from, that suggested by any other speaker in the 
debate. There were, according to him, in Ireland, three great religious 
denominations, the Protestant Episcopalian, the Roman Catholic, and 
the Presbyterian, so pre-eminent in numbers, intellectual cultivation, 
and social power and influence, that they might be viewed as three 
churches, co-extensive with three nations, English, Scotch, and Irish in 
origin, inhabiting the same island. One of these was established, and 
had property within its own dominion; another received from the State 
an annual grant; and the third was assisted by it in educating its clergy. 
All this property, and all contribution from the State to any religion, the 
proposed Bill took away, and cast the country in its ecclesiastical ar- 
rangements altogether upon the voluntary system. Voluntaryism until 
then had no support from any English statesman ; and was equally des- 
titute of authority from the example of European kingdoms. It would 
fail in securing either permanence or universality of religious ministra- 
tion, and lead to a deterioration of the religious instruction given. | 
Under the voluntary system, he urged, each teacher confines his 
attention to his own flock, and the mass are left uninstructed. “ In 
periods of religious coldness the zeal of its supporters become languid. 
At all times the minister is coerced rather to reduce his tone of thought 
to the level of his hearers than to raise theirs to his. Objectionable 
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everywhere, it was peculiarly so in Ireland, where it would increase 
absenteeism, and sharpen the existing theological dissensions. What is 
the acknowledged tendency of voluntaryism? What is claimed as its 
merit ?—that it increases religious fervour. That is but another way of 
saying that it magnifies theological distinctions, increases denominational 
differences, and makes every sect an aggressor against its neighbouring 
sect upon the subject of religion. Absenteeism would render the contri- 
butions a failure, for those who derived no personal benefit would give 
nothing. The introduction of this new principle into legislation was 
fraught with danger to the English establishment, and through this to 
the English constitution. That constitution had incorporated religious 
influence with civil government, recognizing that power is a trust, the 
exercise of power a duty; and that in respect of both, there arises a 
responsibility to the great author and founder of society. If there was 
danger to the continuance of this feeling from the measure, there was 
still more that the reverence for the sacred inviolability of property, 
which every wise statesman cherishes as an instrument of Government, 
would be shaken. The subtle refinements by which private propert 

was distinguished from public, would not be understood by the Trish 
farmer or peasant. The Protestant Church acquired its property by the 
Act of Elizabeth, by the grants of James and Charles—the Protestant 
landlord acquired his by the Act of Settlement, by the patents of the 
same James and the same Charles. A breath made both, anda breath 
can unmake both.” 

On the third reading of the Bill, Dr. Ball observed, that it was 
indispensable the minority should by voting again in opposition, relieve 
themselves of the responsibility of such a measure. The religious spirit, 
superior to self-interest, had originally created, and had since preserved, 
ecclesiastical endowments in every country in Europe. The Bill came 
in contact with this spirit, even aimed at its existence. Neither reform 
nor re-distribution were sought; the institution was to be destroyed, and 
the property confiscated. “In this” (he continued, addressing the 
Government benches) “you are making a -precedent—a precedent in 
European history—a precedent fruitful of consequences to yourselves, to 
all countries, and to all time, for what is the country, and what the time, 
to which the influence of your example may not reach ? ” 

In the controversy which arose during the passing of this measure, as 
to the application of the surplus, the Chancellor supported the amend- 
ment, which had been carried in the House of Peers by a majority of 
seven, on the motion of Earl Stanhope, and with the support of the Arch- 
bishops of Canterbury and York, to apply a considerable portion of the 
surplus in purchasing and building houses for the clergy of the disestab- 
lished Church, who (he showed) were in numerous instances, and in some 
of the most Protestant districts, unprovided with them, and for the Pres- 
byterian and Roman Catholic clergy also; pointing out, that even those 
who objected to a general scheme of concurrent endowment might advo- 
cate this, which was but a slight extension of the principles that induced 
Protestant proprietors to give houses on their properties for Presbyterian 
or Roman Catholic clergymen. 

In the following year, 1870, the University of Oxford, in recognition of 
the parliamentary position he had so stiddenly attained, conferred on him 
the honorary degree of D.C.L. In the same year the Chancellor took 
important pert in the discussions on the Land Bill. He supported the 
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second reading of the Bill, but urged various amendments. His observa- 
tions on the clauses, perpetuating the Ulster tenant right, foretold all 
the controversies which have since sprung up respecting it. ‘ What 
usage was to govern its terms? Is it the usage of the holding, of the 
estate, of the barony, of the county, or of the province? He thought 
it must be of the holding. If varied from time to time, was it of the 
last five years, or of the five preceding, or of the remotest period referred 
to in the evidence ? No lawyer could advise a purchaser what were the 
liabilities of this character to which he was subject. Differences of legal 
obligations in districts of limited extent had always been objected to 
by Jurists — what then was to be said of a system, which in a small 
number of counties made them differ not by parishes or baronies, but by 
holdings, however diminutive. He doubted the success of the clauses 
intended to create a smal] proprietary. Cromwell had issued numbers of 
land debentures, and created small freeholders of fifty acres or there- 
abouts. Few remained of them. The profits from small holdings are 
little ; and though the desire to retain the fee simple is great, it is over- 
come by the consideration of profit, by special pressure, by the necessity 
of providing for a family, by the ambition of large owners, and by other 
causes which tend to make the temptation to sell irresistible. It was 
not proprietors of this class that Ireland needed, so much as men of 
independent fortune in the middle class of proprietary gentry, educated, 
enlightened, bringing with them civilization and an example of refine- 
ment, and spreading those influences round them.” 

Having given the Chancellor’s views upon two of the three great 
questions, which Mr. Gladstone proposed in connection with the: scheme 
of an improved system of policy for Ireland, we come to the third— 
education. Here, again, he took a line somewhat different from that 
adopted by the general Conservative opposition to the Bill. He observed 
he was not enamoured of abstract theories in reference to education, not 
that they might not advantageously be debated by philosophers and 
thinkers, but that the work of practical legislation should be carried on 
with reference to times and occasions, before which theories have to 
bend. When institutions exist, they must be taken into account as they 
exist, and not as we would desire originally to have framed them. 

His objections to the measure were not any general or abstract prin- 
ciple, but the pature of its provisions destructive to the real interests of 
education. It had not been introduced to meet an educational want. 
No one denies the high standard attained in Trinity College, and the 
Queen’s Colleges. It was to satisfy a claim to have education connected 
with some particular system of religion. But the Catholic college would 
be in no better position after it was passed than it was before; the 
grievance and the demand would remain. The Bill caused the un- 
merited fall of great educational institutions, acknowledged and undoubted 
sources of instruction and enlightenment, to substitute another of defec- 
tive construction, circumscribed in its range of study, without the faintest 
pretence that thereby any want was satisfied, any discontent appeased, 
controversy or agitation terminated. He did not hesitate to make a bold 
suggestion as to the disposal of the Church surplus—* Why are Trinity 
College, Galway College, or any other really effective establishment for 
superior instruction in Ireland to languish, while the large surplus of 
Church property remains available?” Its present contemplated desti- 
nation, the use proposed to be made of it for the benefit of lunatics and 
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idiots, seems conceived in the spirit of scorn with which Swift records 
he bequeathed his own property for the same purpose— 


* To show by one satiric touch 
No nation wanted it so much.” 


The speech closes with an allusion to the success in every walk of life 
of those who owed their education to Dublin University, and points ont 
that, with an absentee gentry, no manufactures, except the linen, in a 
small part of Ireland, little trade, and less commerce, there remained for 
the energy of the country only those employments to which that education 
opened a path ; hence, for England to dwarf or degrade it was to repeat, 
in dealing with a nation, the policy of the elder brother, who, having 
robbed the younger of his patrimony, sought to render him unfit to 
recover it; and, in the language of their own great dramatist, “ under- 
mined his gentility in his education.” 

In the same way, on the Ballot Bill, the speech of the Chancellor was 
remarkable for the knowledge and original views presented. He gave a 
philosophical analysis of the conditions of modern public life, which will 
always hold the highest rank in the oratory of the late Parliament. 

e have thought these extracts the best means of enabling our readers 
to estimate for themselves the parliamentary career of the Lord Chan- 
cellor. Grouping together the great questions, in the discussion of which 
he took so important a part, we have left him to present his views in his 
own language, abstaining ourselves from any discussion of his opinions. 
The matters to which they refer have now, for the most part, been already 
settled by the events of history. For instance, the question of higher 
education in Ireland, to which one of our most remarkable extracts 
referred, has been placed on an entirely new basis by the subsequent 
legislation of that same session of 1873. But it is only by reference to 
the boldness and originality of these speeches that we get a true historic 
picture of the Chancellor. We must take account not only of his brilliant 
abilities, but of his independence of character and wide sympathies, if we 
would understand why his promotion to his present high office has been 
hailed with such approval not only by his own party and his own Chureh, 
but by all creeds and classes of Irishmen. 

But the Chancellor is not only a lawyer and statesman. He has 
devoted much attention to the special subject of legal reform, and has 
been much occupied with the bills necessary for the completion of the 
scheme of 1873. Speaking recently at the banquet given in honour 
of the Lord Lieutenant at the Mansion House, he described the 
objects of the Bills, in whose preparation he had been associated with 
Lord Cairns, to be, “to make law intelligible by requiring it to speak the 
language of daily life; simple, by relieving it of the incumbrance of a 
technical system of procedure; expeditious, and therefore cheap, by 
obliging the continuous progress of each case before the same judge until 
its complete determination.” In these objects all, of whatever party or 
creed, are alike interested, and we feel confident that we speak the 
universal voice, when we heartily wish the Chancellor success in his 
projects for improving the administration of the law. 
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GOOD FOR EVIL. 


By J. FORTREY BOUVERIE, 


AUTHOR OF “ HER GOOD NAME,” ETC. 


Tae Earl of Killcullen was a man 
out of all harmony with the age in 
which he lived. His nature was a 
riddle to his neighbours, and be- 
cause they would not take the 
trouble of solving it, and lest they 
should be deemed slow of wit if 
they said nothing at all about 
him, they called him a_ wilfully 
bad, wrong-headed man. Public 
opinion often takes such short 
cuts to judgment, with even less 
excuse. 

The Earl was an old man, and a 
proud man. This latter fact every- 
one felt, though had you asked them 
in what way, they would have been 
puzzled to answer you. They might 
have said, perhaps, that the stern 
cast of his features, his compressed 
lips, and erect bearing, told a tale 
of pride and inaccessibility; but, 
beyond this, they could say little, 
except that he showed an extra- 
ordinary care in avoiding any sense 
of obligation to his fellow-creatures, 
and held himself aloof as much as 
possible from his neighbours. He 
was scrupulously just in all his 
dealings ; he helped the needy, but 
never gave an alms without inves- 
tigation. Yet, where he gave help, 
no kind words accompanied the 
dole of relief. His vast estates 
were managed with justice and 
mercy, and he spent almost all 
his time in developing schemes of 
improvements, and in working out 
the details of agricultural systems ; 
but, at the same time, he never 
laid out a shilling on plans that 


gave no promise of ultimately 
proving worth the money expended 
on them. Sentiment had nothing 
to do with his conduct in any busi- 
ness matters, so that, however he 
might have fared among a more 
practical people, in Ireland his 
caution and exactness made him 
thoroughly unpopular. His gene- 
ral principles in business matters 
were sound enough, but he carried 
them out so pedantically, and cared 
so little for other people's feelings 
and failings, as long as he declared 
emphatically what he believed to 
be the truth, that to thin-skinned 
Irish men and women, with plenty 
of faults, and a peculiar apprecia- 
tion of well-bred indifference, he 
soon became an object of absolute 
hatred. 

But worse even than his pride, 
his severe bluntness, and his close- 
ness in -money matters, were his 
political opinions, and the odium 
of his descent. The founder of 
the house of Killcullen had been . 
a German lord in the army of 
King William III., who, for his 
services in the Irish campaign, 
rewarded him with the title of 
Baron Killcullen, and a fine slice 
of territory, the former owner of 
which slept peacefully beneath the 
waters of the Boyne with a bullet 
in his brain. This origin of the 
Killeullen prosperity was never 
forgotten by some of those who 
hated the old Earl, because he 
would not join the directors of 
the Killcullen and Bogmore Rail- 
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way Company in advocating the 
formation of a tunnel through the 
Shrugh—a hill of solid rock out- 
side the town of Killcullen—at an 
expense of about a hundred thou- 
sand pounds (the projectors said 
it could be done for fifty, but the 
Earl and an engineer—not a gen- 
tleman chosen by the board— 
thought otherwise); the object of 
the tunnel was to save some eight 
minutes for trains, which at present 
skirted the hill. The Earl thought 
this eight minutes not worth a 
hundred thousand pounds to Kill- 
cullen, and had no scruples about 
calling the whole thing a shameful 
job. This was bad enough, but 
when he refused to countenance 
a scheme for deepening the bed, 
and improving the navigation, of 
the Cull (an insignificant little 
river between Killcullen and Bally- 
scanlon, in neither of which inland 
towns were there three tall chim- 
neys), the popular outcry against 
the Earl reached its climax. There 
had been a party in Killcullen 
unfavourable to the tunnelling 
scheme, but there were no two 
opinions as to the navigation im- 
provement project, and the whole 
odium of alienating a government 
loan, and resisting a popular mea- 
sure calculated to benefit a whole 
community, fell upon the already 
over-abused Earl. 

In his political opinions he stood 
almost alone. A Tory of the Tories, 
devoted to the principles of a school 
long obsolete, he was a hindrance 
to his own party, and disliked by 
them almost as much as by his 
opponents, for the discredit he 
brought upon them. He never 
glossed over a difference of 
opinion, or, to gain an end, sup- 
pressed any part of what he be- 
lieved to be the truth. He had 
no mercy upon men who took 
their pay and shirked their work, 
and worried the bishop out of his 
episcopal benignity with incessant 
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complaints of the idleness and 
incompetence of the clergy, and 
this while he was fighting tooth 
and nail against Mr. Gladstone’s 
Church Bill. As for the Poor Law 
and National Education Boards, he 
left them no peace. The corpo- 
ration of Killcullen (more given to 
noisy “ scenes,” and the discussion 
of political questions, and other 
subjects outside their jurisdiction, 
than sanitary reforms urgently 
needed in fever-stricken portions 
of the town) hated the very men- 
tion of his name, and their faces 
were a study when he occasionally 
took the chair at a public meet- 
ing. Finally, his brutal sincerity 
of speech and conduct, by its un- 
pleasantness, so utterly disorgan- 
ized the local Tory party, that their 
organ, the Irreconcilable, simply 
died out because the obsequious 
editor made his paper a medium 
for giving the Earl’s opinions to 
the public. After its decease, its 
offices and “ plant,’’ and most of 
its staff, changed sides, and passed 
over to a new proprietor and editor 
—a rampant Radical—and Lord 
Killcullen’s most bitter local oppo- 
nent. 

When it became a question of 
giving the journal a new name, to 
denote its change of sentiments, 
Mr. Clampit, the new proprietor, 
called his sub-editor to him, and 
asked for his advice. 

“The Pestle, sir; I thought of 
that last night, it gives an idea 
of force,’’ said the sub-editor, who 
was rather a weak-minded man, so 
far as his inventive powers went, 
but capable of enduring any amount 
of work. 

“ Won'tdo. Weshould be called 
the Pest all over the country in two 
days’ time. Mustn't have anything 
that gives a handle to caricature, 
Simmons.” 

_“ What do you say to the Mallet, 
or the Hammer, sir? they carry on 
the idea of force.” 
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“Nonsense; I think the Kill- 
cullen Freeman will do.” 

“ Well, sir, it might to be sure; 
but then there’s Mr. Freeman, of 
Bridge Street. He’s considered a 
very pecyliar person, and it might 
be thought we were aiming at him. 
It’s supposed he’s the stoutest and 
the reddest-faced man in Ireland.” 

“ Alliteration is a good thing. 
Let me see — the Killeullen Kite 
— Killeullen Courier—Chronicle— 
Critic.” 

“TI think, sir, as we are rising, 
so to speak, from the ruins of 
the Irreconcilable, we couldn’t take 
a more suitable name than the 
Moderator.” 

“Good!” ejaculated Mr. Clam- 
pit, ‘as the Moderator we'll start. 
But we needn't be moderate on that 
account ” 

Nor were they. 

The first number of the Moderator 
appeared, and a column and a half 
of the most violent personal abuse 
of Lord Killcullen constituted the 
leading article. The new editor 
determined to give tone and colour- 
ing to his paper, and ensure it a 
good sale, by printing plenty of 
offensive personalities ; and his own 
hatred, and the general unpopularity 
of the Earl, gave him a rare open- 
ing for displaying his peculiar lite- 
rary power. After calling the Karl 
“one of those men who were plague- 
spots in the country, and by whose 
baneful efforts alone, Ireland was 
kept back in the path of progress,” 
Mr. Clampit continued: “ His 
factious parliamentary opposition 
strangled our scheme of a tunnel 
through the Shrugh; and as long 
as we perform the weary circuit 
of that hill, which blocks up the 
entrance to our town, so long shall 
we remember by whom we are 
kept from reaching our homes by 
the shorter and more obvious way. 
But in this matter of the tunnel 
we were not unanimous. There 
were two opinions in the town, and 
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our peer chose to side with the 
factious minority. We let that 
pass, however. ‘Then came another 
question, the deepening of the bed 
of the Cull, and the contemplated 
navigation improvements. As to 
this we were all of one mind. The 
very children in the schools knew 
the advantages of water communi- 
cation, yet here again the local 
magnate seized the opportunity of 
opposing our interests, and, by his 
flagrant misrepresentations, pre- 
vented the Government from grant- 
ing us the loan, without which he 
well knew the works could not be 
carried out. Whatever people ata 
distance may think of his words, we 
know what motives prompted him to 
search far and wide till he found an 
engineer, who valued his profes- 
sional reputation so little, as to de- 
clare that our river could not be made 
navigable for barges even, without 
an impossible outlay in works and 
locks, if, indeed, it could be made 
so atall. Our peer was afraid lest 
he should be obliged, for appearance’ 
sake, to take a small share in the 
work. This is our début in the 
arena of political life. We are not 
a day old yet, but, nevertheless, we 
will tell this nobleman, all Earl 
though he be, that he will find 
the Radical infant more than a 
match for his mature malice. We 
take our stand upon the broad 
basis of public right, and no con- 
siderations of self-interest, or aris- 
tocratic menaces, shall be able to 
make us withdraw one inch from 
our proud position. Let the re- 
presentatives of effete systems of 
vindictive oppression take heed; 
and, above all, let the descendant 
of the sausage-eating Williamite 
filibuster know that now, indeed, 
for the first time, his conduct will be 
criticized, his movements watched, 
his designs detected, and their mis- 
chievous consequences as much as 
possible averted.” 

It would be hard to describe the 
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feelings with which the Earl of 
Killeullen read this attack upon 
his character and conduct, as he 
sat in his lonely study. He lived 
for the most part a solitary life. 
He was a widower, and his only 
son, Lord Wurstesser, was a guards- 
man, and lived in England most 
of the year. Lord Killcullen could 
not bear London, but made a 
pilgrimage there every May, and 
remained four weeks, devoting 
very little of his time or attention 
to society, but getting through a 
great deal of business, and enjoy- 
ing a good deal of his son’s com- 
pany—for, unlike the rest of the 
world, Wurstesser did not find his 
father a disagreeable man, and 
showed him an amount of respect 
and attention not often vouchsafed 
by young men about town to old 
fathers from the country. It was 
rather a touching sight, this devo- 
tion of the polished young guards- 
man for his gruff forbidding-look- 
ing parent, and the world praised it 
as something quite extraordinary ; 
but Lord Wurstessef seemed not 
to notice their admiration of his 
excellence, and took no credit to 
himself for loving his old father. 
But to return to the Earl in his 
study. Over the fireplace there 
was a dim picture of the ancestor 
of the era of the Revolution, to 
whom the present Earl bore some 
resemblance, despite the difference 
between a few grey hairs and a 
mass of flowing curls falling down 
over a cuirass. Over the door, in 
satin and buckram, sat the first 
Earl’s German Frau, in a stiff, 
gilded chair, with crossed hands, 
half smothered in beautiful point 
lace. To her right hung the por- 
trait of her only son, a young man, 
who, when middle-aged, married 
an Irish heiress, in this way re- 
pairing some of the damage done 
to his patrimony bya wild youthful 
career. Ever since the Killcullen 
stock had been transplanted into 
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‘Trish soil, it had flourished more 


and more ; and as Lord Killcullen’s 
eyes wandered over the column and 
a half of abuse in the newspaper 
on his knee, he wondered what on 
earth he had ever done to deserve 
such hatred. He certainly was 
rich, but he knew what large 
sums he had given back to the 
soil whence he had taken his 
wealth; he knew also how well 
housed his tenants were, and how 
little misery there was on his pro- 
perty. He certainly had thrown 
the whole weight of his power 
against what he believed were im- 
practicable schemes; but was he 
expected to help blind folly to 
work mischief? The only place 
where the shoe pinched was when 
he found himself accused of stin- 
giness. He felt he had not been 
liberal, but there was no love to 
his neighbours in his heart to 
make him so. He had never been 
fairly dealt with by them. Had 
they ever listened to his advice, 
or done anything to induce him 
to make special sacrifices for them ? 
Absentees were abused, but could 
any absentee be assailed as he had 
been? For a moment he felt so 
angry, he half resolved to shut up 
his dreary mansion, and migrate 
to England or the Continent. He 
crushed the Moderator in his hand 
and flung it into the fire, and his 
face flushed as he watched it burn- 
ing, and, when it was consumed, he 
lay back in his chair and thought 
deeply. 

Then came out the dogged re- 
solution of his nature. He had 
never been happy in the place 
where his lot in life had been cast, 
but that was no reason for him to 
yield to misfortune. He would 
not let a wretched newspaper drive 
him out of the country. Besides, 
he thought it his duty to remain, 
and watch those whom he consi- 
dered perfectly incapable of taking 
care of themselves; and this idea 
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settled the matter, for the worst 
of the Killcullens never forgot the 
duties of their position. 

After about half an hour’s painful 
meditation, the Earl moved over to 
his writing-table, and wrote a note 
to the bishop, complaining of the 
sermons of his parish clergyman. 
As it was rather a characteristic 
epistle, it may as well be given :— 


“ My dear Lord,—I make no apology 
for troubling you on a matter which 
I consider of vital importance to the 
Church. You have appointed a young 
man to perform the duties of the church 
where I attend public worship, and 
that young man is neglecting his busi- 
ness. He receives a certain stipend, 
and one of his duties is to preach. 
He is a yery ignorant young man, and 
needs to study much to produce a dis- 
course of even tolerable merit; not- 
withstanding this, he is taking upon 
himself to pour forth from his pulpit 
extempore utterances, remarkable only 
for their volume and utter want of 
meaning. This sort of thing is be- 
coming common in your lordship’s 
diocese, and I, for one, beg leave to 
protest against it. The other evening, 
when our young ‘pastor,’ as he styles 
himself, suddenly and unexpectedly 
found himself at a loss for something 
to say, he made the astounding asser- 
tion that the ocean was full of water. 
Can absurdity go farther? Is it a 
compliment to his congregation to 
treat them like this? Does your lord- 
ship imagine that extempore effusions 
are better than written sermons, the 
result of, at any rate, deliberate com- 
position? Does a writer who wishes 
to write convincingly, talk volubly, 
and get a short-hand writer to take 
down his words? I wonder what a 
publisher would say to such a pro- 
ceeding P ” ‘ 


The bishop disposed of, thé Earl 
unlocked a drawer, whence he took 
out his bank accounts, and set to 
work hard at sums in which the 
cyphers out-numbered the digits by 
more than ten to one. Then he 
wrote another letter, referring very 
often to his sums, and copying 
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some of them. In his whole life 
his face had never looked harder or 
more resolute than while he wrote 
that letter. 

As soon as it was finished and 
sealed, he returned to his arm- 
chair, and lapsed into a brown 
study. To judge by his face, he 
might have been devising a scheme 
by which to ruin his enemy, Clam- 
pit. Asa matter of fact, however, 
the old man was thinking of some 
low marshy lands called the Inches, 
just outside the town of Killcullen, 
While he was still absorbed in his 
reflections, a servant entered the 
room, and announced the arrival 
of a deputation from Killcullen. 
Something like a groan escaped 
from the Earl’s lips as he rose 
slowly from his chair. 

The deputation was introduced 
by Mr. Spiler, the Earl's attorney 
and man of business, and consisted 
of the most violent and radical 
members of the town council. 
Among them stood Mr. Clampit, 
perfectly unabashed, and not one 
whit ashamed to meet the man 
whom he had denounced 80. re- 
cently in his paper. The editor 
stood with his arms folded, gazing 
defiantly up at another portrait of 
“the sausage-eating filibuster” that 
hung on the drawing-room wall. 
Certainly the editor's insolent sneer 
was no match for the old! Baron’s 
scornful, downward gaze, and the 
contrast in the appearance of the 
two men might have made the Earl 
smile, if his mind had been less 
irritated. As it was, when he saw 
Clampit, his colour rose and his 
brows contracted. 

“Good morning, gentlemen,” he 
said, coldly, with a studied bow. 

The members of the deputation, 
as they had walked down the 
avenue, had felt pretty much at 
their ease; they had sauntered 
slowly along by twos and threes, 
and had expressed their opinions 
of the Earl pretty freely, so long 
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as only his high elms and deer 
could hear them, but now, once 
they felt themselves in his actual 
presence and under the shadow of 
the lordly walls of Knocknabarron, 
an uneasy awkwardness fell upon 
them. In vain they held their hats 
before their chests or behind their 
backs ; in vain they cleared their 
throats, patted their waistcoats, and 
looked at one another. Not one 
man among them, except Clampit, 
could resist the influence of the 
place or the Earl's stern, forbidding 
glance, as he looked from one to 
the other of them, mutely desiring 
them to begin their statement. 

Clampit alone looked quite at his 
ease. He worked his feet about on 
the velvety crimson carpet, till the 
thick pile was beaten down and 
stuck together by the damp mud 
from his rough boots; and he met 
the Earl’s look wholly undaunted. 
Mr. Spiler introduced the deputa- 
tion in a few words, in which he 
disclaimed any share in their ob- 
jects or deliberations. 

“My lord,” the Mayor began, 
nervously, “you are aware of the 
matter respecting which we have 
waited upon you to-day?” The 
Mayor would have wished to be 
more obsequious, but he felt that 
Clampit’s eye was upon him. The 
Earl made no reply, but nodded 
his head slowly. 

“ We have often had occasion to 
regret,”’ continued the head of the 
civics, “ that your lordship, actuated 
no doubt by the best motives, has 
nevertheless found it necessary to 
oppose the expressed wishes, and 
—a—the cherished projects of our 
town. We have been, in some cases, 
obliged to yield to your lordship's 
adverse opinion and influence, but 
on one subject we feel solemnly 
bound to urge upon your lordship 
a reconsideration of your decision. 
We are aware that what appears to 
us no more than the conscientious 
discharge of our duties may seem 
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to your lordship presumption and 
interference, and—a—an undue per- 
sistence in wishing to have our 
own way; but however this may 
be, we beg your lordship to do us 
the favour of discussing with this 
deputation—which represents the 
intelligence and enterprise of our 
community—the question of the 
improvement of the navigation of 
the Cull.” 

The Mayor pulled up, quite out 
of breath, and a gratifying murmur 
of ‘Hear, hear,” greeted the end 
of this speech. 

The Earl rubbed his chin with 
his hand, and said slowly, and 
very disagreeably, it seemed to his 
hearers,— 

“Gentlemen,—I have no objec- 
tion whatever to discuss this matter 
with you, if there is any chance of 
my being able to prove to you the 
impossibility of your projects, and 
I thank you for your recognition 
of the fact, that however much I 
may at different times have found 
myself compelled to oppose your 
wishes, I have always been ac- 
tuated by honourable motives.” 

It might have been fancy, Mr. 
Clampit afterwards thought, but he 
could almost have sworn he saw a 
satirical expression in the Earl’s 
eyes—his eyes only—at that mo- 
ment. The deputation winced. 

“You are aware,” continued the 
nobleman, “ that when Mr. Jones 
was over here last year, 1 requested 
him to report to me on the scheme. 
How hopelessly adverse his ideas 
were to your wishes, I need scarcely 
remind you.” : 

* But Mr. Magrath, brother to 
this gentleman here,” expostulated 
the Mayor, pointing to one of the 
deputation, “ has also examined the 
river, and pronounces favourably 
as to the project. One engineer’s 
opinion may differ from another's. 
Engineers can't always agree, no 
more than doctors.” 

“ Mr, Magrath will pardon me,”’ 
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said the Earl, whose harsh, strident 
voice lent no softness to a samewhat 
hard speech. “'‘I'hough I have 
every respect for his brother's 
opinion, his eminence in his pro- 
fession is not quite that of Mr. Jones, 
or such ds to warrant me in acting 
on his unsupported opinion in a 
matter of such consequence. Mr. 
Jones is, in England, universally 
admitted to stand at the head of 
his profession, and his mere 
opinion in this matter cost me 
@ considerable sum, but the ad- 
vice was cheap if it prevents us 
from committing an act of folly. 
At the same time I wish to do full 
justice to Mr. Magrath—it is quite 
natural he should favour a project 
that would bring a good deal of 
employment to different persons in 
the town.” 

Again the same curious gleam 
shot from under the Earl's shaggy 
eye-brows. The deputation grew 
uncomfortable, and might perhaps 
have withdrawn in confusion but 
for Mr. Clampit, who asked, with 
some violence in his manner,— 

** Are we, then, to understand that 
your lordship declines to discuss 
the matter further ?” 

“Certainly not. If there is any- 
thing you wish to say to me, I am 
quite ready to listen.” 

Maps were then produced, and 
an animated discussion ensued, in 
the course of which one of the depu- 
tation contrived to overturn and 
break a vase of Dresden china. 
The Earl worsted his opponents at 
every point, though he spoke very 
little, and the deputation was at 
last fain to desist from an attempt 
that had plainly been hopeless from 
the first. 

“TI am sorry your lordship is 
not able to arrive at a different de- 
cision,” said the Mayor, heated and 
flushed from the vehemence with 
which he had argued, and showing 
his annoyance pretty plainly on his 
face. 
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“Tt is so seldom that all creeds 
and parties can be unanimous in 
recommending a line of action,” 
said the mildest man of the party, 
a Quaker. 

“Yes,” added the Mayor, “ for I 
beg to assure your lordship that 
we are actuated by no religious 
motives whatever.” 

“That I can quite believe, Mr, 
Mayor,” said the Earl; and for the 
third time, Mr. Clampit noticed 
the sarcastic expression of Lord 
Killcullen’s eyes. 

“ Before you go, gentlemen,” said 
the Earl, “I should like to say 
something to you about a project 
that I cannot help thinking of far 
greater importance than that upon 
which you have again consulted 
me in vain. If I have destroyed 
your activity in one direction, allow 
me to point out another field in 
which it will find ample scope. 
You all know the Inches? They 
are a constant source of dis- 
ease to the town. ‘The unfortunate 
poor, who live beside them, are 
annually decimated by fever—and 
some of your own dwellings, gentle- 
men, are not one yard too distant 
from the source of infection. Your 
house, Mr. Clampit, if I remember 
right, is very near those Inches, 
and I would be understood to warn 
you especially of their danger. 
Another matter which I beg you 
to consider, is the water supply.” 

We need not follow the Earl in 
his long address; suffice it to say, 
he spoke disagreeably and sensibly 
as usual, and, as usual, produced 
no other effect on his hearers than 
to make them impatient and angry. 
He wound up with a proposal to 
provide funds for the undertaking, 
the principal to be repaid in instal- 
ments of 4 per cent., in thirty-five 
years. 

This he said to test their enter- 
prise, and desire for the well-being 
of the town. With a few am- 
biguous words of thanks, the de- 
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putation withdrew; and as Mr. 
Clampit passed out of the house 
he ground his teeth, and muttered 
to the Mayor, “ How nicely he told 
us we were jobbing !—but I'll pay 
him off in the paper.” 

A special meeting was soon held 
to consider the Earl of Killcullen’s 
offer, and though it sounded fair 
enough to some, the general feel- 
ing was against it, and so many 
difficulties were raised, and the 
word debt used with such alarm- 
ing frequency and significance, that 
distrust of the scheme seized the 
assembly, and the very men who 
had talked cheerfully of great loans 
from Government, and of gigantic 
engineering schemes, shrank tim- 
idly from the far smaller outlay 
suggested by the Earl. Lord Kill- 
cullen’s proposal was finally re- 
jected by nine to two. 

When the Earl heard the result 
of the meeting, he said very little, 
but, like a few silent men, he 
thought the more. He had been 
& curious man, in one respect, all 
his life, shrinking from the idea 
of laying himself under an obliga- 
tion to any one. Certainly it could 
not have been because he cared for 
the poor, it must have been from 
sheer obstinacy of disposition that, 
at this crisis, he departed from the 
inflexible custom of a lifetime, and 
went to each of the men who had 
been at the meeting, and implored 
him, as a personal favour, to accept 
his terms, His self-humiliation, 
however, was all in vain. The 
town was’ very much obliged to 
his lordship, but they could not 
“see their way” to accepting his 
generous offer. ‘They liked to “ see 
their way” before embarking in 
any enterprise, and snubbed him 
to his face. Behind his back they 
ridiculed and sneered at his un- 
gainly efforts to be condescend- 
ing and persuasive. Small minds 
sometimes feel themselves exalted 
by the mere fact of having been rude 
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to a person above them in position, 
and so it was with the corporation of 
Killeullen on this occasion. They 
had snubbed and thwarted a lord, 
and felt immensely proud of them- 
selves in consequence. 

When the Earl returned from 
his canvass, he felt more crest- 
fallen than he had ever done since 
the last time, as a little boy, he had 
been whipped at school. Never 
before in his life had he so 
humbled himself—perhaps, also, he 
had never been less disagreeable ; 
certainly he had never been so 
snubbed. If he had been trying 
to pick the pockets of those to 
whom he had spoken, they could 
not have received him more sus- 
piciously, and it had cost him 
grievous pains to keep his temper 
under control. But he had not 
failed in his resolve, he had not 
betrayed by word or deed how he 
had suffered; why, as he drove 
home rapidly from his weary 
round of calls, the very recollec- 
tion of the mortification he had 
endured bathed his forehead with 
moisture, and made him clench 
his hands together, while over his 
haughty features there passed a 
spasm of exquisite torture. The 
Earl could not bear to ask a favour 
—but to ask one and be refused! 

In spite of this failure, Lord 
Killcullen continued to do his duty 
as before, without any particular 
regard for the feelings of those 
about him. Twice every week, too, 
the Moderator scourged him merei- 
lessly. Not only his character. but 
his family, came in for scurrilous 
abuse, till every limit of what was 
endurable seemed to have been 
passed; but still he showed no 
outward signs of annoyance. He 
continued to pay a double sub- 
scription to the Moderator, and on 
Wednesday and Saturday mornings 


‘it was laid regularly on the break- 


fast-room table, with the other 
journals of the day. 
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About two months after the affair 
of the deputation, Mr. Clampit de- 
vised a new mode of attack, and 
made his paper the means of 
spreading innumerable false re- 
ports about the Earl. One exas- 
perating rumour he worked in the 
following way. 

Lord Wurstesser was expected 
at Knocknabarron for a few days 
on leave. He was a quiet, sleepy 
young man, and an utter contrast 
to his father in every respect. He 
had apparently none of the family 
pride, and would talk and laugh 
with any one who cared to talk and 
laugh with him. On his way home, 
at the station next before Kill- 
cullen, despite the efforts of the 
guard to prevent him, Mr. Clampit 
entered the carriage, and seated 
himself opposite the young lord, 
who did not know him. Eton, 
Cambridge, and his military ser- 
vice, left Lord Wurstesser un- 
acquainted with the  counte- 
nances of the inhabitants of Kill- 
cullen. 

Just as the train began to move, 
Mr. Clampit began to talk, and 
after a few moments’ gossip on 
the news of the day, the editor 
remarked,— 

“You have, no doubt, my lord, 
heard of the Earl’s generous offer 
as to the water supply and drainage 
works for the town ?”’ 

“Yes,” assented Lord Wurstesser, 
a little surprised at finding himself 
recognized. ‘Some hitch, I be- 
lieve—thing couldn’t be got to 
work,” 

* And can you tell me, my lord, 
is there any truth in the report that, 
in consequence of the impractica- 
bility of the scheme, Lord Kill- 
cullen, not to allow himself to be 
deprived of the pleasure of doing a 
generous act, is going to forgive all 
the tenants on the property their 
arrears, and lower all their rents?” 

“I’m sure I don’t know,” drawled 
the young man. “Dare say it's 
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very likely—shouldn’t wonder at all 
if he did. He’s wonderfully good 
about paying my debts, I know.” 
Next day the following paragraph 
appeared in the Moderator :— 


“We are informed, on the best 
authority, that the Earl of Killcullen, 
not to be deprived of doing a generous 
act, has determined to forgive all the 
tenants on his property their arrears, 
and materially to reduce their rents. 
His lordship arrived at this noble de- 
termination on the failure of negotia- 
tions between himself and the cor- 
poration relative to certain benefits he 
proposed conferring on the town of 
Killcullen. If it has sometimes been 
our painful duty in this journal to 

ass severe censure on public acts of 
fis lordship’s, we are glad to seize this 
opportunity of expressing our admira- 
tion of his conduct on the present 
occasion, and to show that we are only 
anxious to do him justice. Such a 
graceful act of generosity as that. to 
which we call attention is well worthy 
of the imitation of landlords through- 
out,the country.” 


Perhaps no ‘surer way of incens- 
ing Lord Killcullen could have been 
devised, for the announcement ap- 
peared just a week before he had 
determined to appear in the light 
of a public benefactor, by under- 
taking the drainage and water- 
works at his own expense. He 
had only proposed a loan to test 
the sincerity of the corporation, 
and, in a few days’ time, he had 
resolved to make his generous in- 
tentions public. But just at this 
crisis the vile paragraph appeared 
in the Moderator, and took the 
wind out of his sails. With rare 
bitterness of wrath in his heart, he 
sent for Mr. Spiler. 

“This is intolerable, Spiler,” he 
said to his man of business. “Can 
I do nothing to punish the scoun- 
drel who treats me like this? I 
can bear it as long as they only 
throw mud at me and my acts, but 
a notice like this will unsettle the 
mind of every tenant on my es- 
tate.” 
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“Yes, my lord,” growléd Spiler. 
“ Undoubtedly, my lord, and a very 
great deal of trouble it will give 
me, too, my lord. Ever since the 
morning, my office has been be- 
sieged. I think the whole barony 
of Monatrim has been in already. 
But I don’t suppose your lordship 
would get much by taking an action 
against Clampit. He'd apologize, 
of course, my lord, and contradict 
the notice.” 

“And insult me afresh in doing 
so,” muttered the Earl, frowning. 
“Do you think I could buy up the 
ruffian, Spiler? I would pay any- 
thing to be free of him.” 

“Of course he might be got rid 
of, my lord,” said Mr Spiler, medi- 
tatively. 

“IT wish to heaven I were rid of 
him,” said the Earl. 

As Henry II.’s rash wish to be 
rid of Thomas-a-Becket produced 
evil consequences, so Lord Kill- 
cullen’s lamentations and aspira- 
tions after freedom from Clampit’'s 
persecution brought about a dis- 
aster, for they gave his angry 
subordinate an excuse for carrying 
out a piece of spite he had long 
meditated. 

There was to be a ceremonial in 
the town of Killcullen on the Fri- 
day following, and the Earl was to 
lay the foundation-stone of a new 
and enlarged institute for the blind. 
One of the greatest worries of the 
inhabitants of Killcullen was that, 
on all important public occasions, 
the Earl’s position and rights could 
not be ignored. On the Saturday 
morning following the ceremonial, 
there would, of course, be a full 
account of the proceedings in the 
local papers, and the Moderator was 
expected to come out strong, and 
give something racy. 

On the day of the ceremonial, 
Lord Killcullen appeared on the 
ground at the appointed time, 
received an address, read his reply, 
and, with the usual silver trowel, 
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performed his trifling masonic 
duty. The blind children of the 
old institute were ranged in front 
of him, and among the ladies who 
were busy marshalling them, the 
Earl’s keen eyes, not much given to 
looking in women’s faces, espied a 
countenance that, somehow or other, 
reminded him of one whom, in a 
time long past and gone, he had 
loved and admired. The poor Earl 
might have been a more popular 
man if the face of the girl, stand- 
ing among the blind children, 
brought back so vividly to his 
recollection, had not faded so soon 
out of his life. For the short time 
that he was under the softening 
influence of his Countess, his in- 
flexible justice and rigid adherence 
to his own ideas had appeared with 
less of the disagreeable alloy of his 
harsh and obstinate manner. But 
after a few all too short years of 
rare happiness, he lost his wife— 
he worried her to death, said the 
evil-speakers—and under the bur- 
den of his bitter hidden grief, he 
became twice as stern and unbend- 
ing as before. It may have been 
that he was a trying man with whom 
to deal, but he certainly loved his 
gentle wife with all the force of his 
heart, and she knew it, and valued 
his rugged tenderness, discerning 
the vein of gold that ran through 
his nature. 

The girl whose appearance fas- 
cinated the Earl so strangely, did 
not seem altogether unconscious 
of his scrutiny; while the bishop 
offered up the closing prayer, Lord 
Killcullen’s deep-set grey eyes 
peered out yearningly from be- 
neath his heavy, bushy eyebrows, 
and never wandered from -her face 
for an instant. And yet she did 
not seem disturbed. There was 
nothing repulsive in his gaze, for 


_she was bringing back to his sore 


heart recollections of youth, brief 
happiness, and love. 
When the * Amen” was spoken, 
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the Earl asked a bystander who the 
girl was who had attracted his at- 
tention, and learned that he owed 
his emotion to Mr. Clampit’s 
daughter. He turned quickly away, 
and left the ground. 

The morning after the ceremonial 
all the papers of the day, save one, 
were laid on the Earl's breakfast- 
table. ‘Ihe Moderator only was not 
there. It had become a habit with 
the Earl to take the physic of 
Clampit’s abuse with his coffee, 
and when he did not see the 
paper’s hated title-line showing 
between the Standard and the 
Dublin Express, he imagined at 
once that the paper contained 
some more than usually violent 
and scurrilous attack, and that 
his servants were keeping it from 
him. 

“Bring me the Moderator,” he 
said, fixing his eyes angrily on his 
old butler. 

“Tt has not come to-day, my 
lord.” 

On no breakfast-table that morn- 
ing did the Moderator shine. The 
whole printer's staff, instead of ap- 
pearing at their work overnight, 
had been discovered blind drunk 
by their employer in their several 
favourite public-houses. In vain, 
with the aid of the sub-editor, he 
tried to get out the paper, but the 
type had been all thrown into con- 
fusion, and the thing was simply 
impossible. 

This disaster was the result of 
Mr. Spiler’s clumsy plots. The 
officious fool could think of no 
better plan by which to deliver his 
patron from the editor of the 
Moderator. Before ten o'clock in 
the morning Mr. Clampit was 
quite aware to whom he was in- 
debted for such a serious loss and 
interruption to his business. By 
two o'clock a special issue had 
appeared, giving a full account of 
the way in which the Earl of Kill- 
cullen had tried to injure a citizen 
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of the town from which he took his 
ill-gotten title, and destroy the 
liberty of the press. As was only 
natural, before this attack on’ the 
Earl all previous onslaughts paled 
and faded from memory. 

When the Earl received the 
special issue he was completely 
thunderstruck. Of course he 
thought the statements before him 
false, and that it was only Clam- 
pit’s malice that blamed him for 
the drunkenness of the com- 
positors. He sent for Mr. Spiler 
at once. 

But Spiler’s conscience was un- 
easy, and he was terrified at the 
easy detection of his manceuvre. 
He feigned illness, and sent an 
excuse to the Earl, and took to his 
bed as he did so. But the Karl 
was too sharp for him; and almost 
as quickly as Clampit had detected 
the Earl, the Earl detected Spiler. 
Before two days the attorney's con- 
nection with the Killcullen property 
had been severed. 

But the Earl’s name was not 
cleared thereby. Mr. Spiler gave 
it out that he had been made a 
scape-goat, and he was spoken of 
in pitying terms by the Moderator 
as “ the victim.” 

As may be imagined, after such 
a local storm the Earl’s generous 
declaration regarding the Inches 
and water supply fell flat on the 
public ear. A short seven days 
before, the announcement might 
have gained him credit, and im- 
proved his position with his 
neighbours, but now it was only 
considered as a bid to recover 
ground lost by his shameful treat- . 
ment of Mr. Clampit. People 
said, too, that there had been 
something fishy about the contra- 
diction of the “ arrears and rent” 
report—the old fellow was known 
to have been meditating a disburse- 
ment of “conscience money” for 
some time past, and only aban- 
doned the plan when he found it 
27 
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too dear. Now, however, it was 
necessary to be whitewashed a 
little, so he had taken up a cheap 
scheme. If he had intended to 
carry out the water and drainage 
works at his own expense, could he 
not have said so at once? 

It was May, and the weather was 
just growing warm. The spring 
was unusually mild, and the water 
supply, owing to along drought, both 
bad and insufficent; the Inches, as 
if to spite the drainage operators, 
and have their last fling of mischief, 
exhaled their most noisome vapours, 
and fever of a very bad type began 
to appear. 

The Earl appealed to the present 
state of things as his justification, 
but the Moderator took another 
view of the matter, and jast as the 
Earl one morning laid down his 
paper, after plodding through a 
long rigmarole, in which Clampit 
tried to prove that the fever was 
due to Lord Killcullen’s opposition 
to the improvement of the naviga- 
tion of the Cull, the door of his 
study opened, and his new man of 
business entered. The first piece 
of news that the Earl heard from 
him was, that Clampit’s daughter 
was stricken down by the fever. 

Next day there was sorrow and 
confusion in Mr. Clampit’s house. 
The Moderator, notwithstanding its 
spicy personalities, did not pay its 
proprietor over well; and some 
speculations that had turned out 
ill combined to embarrass him. 
He had no wife to help him with 
his half-dozen children, and when 
his eldest daughter—only eighteen 
years old, but the “little mother” 
of the house—was laid low, the 
wretched man did not know where 
to look for help. The fever was 
typhus, so his first act was to send 
the younger children out of the 
reach of infection. 

Late in the afternoon, as he was 
drinking a cup of tea, after return- 
ing from a hasty visit to the Mode- 
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rator office, a servant entered the 
room hastily. 

“Plaze, sorr, there’s a strange 
gentleman wants to see ye.” 

“T can’t see any one,” answered 
Clampit, moodily. 

“ Plaze, sorr, he says he's a 
dochther, and he looks that same; 
he have black clothes and specs.” 

“ A doctor—what do ye mean?” 

“And that he'll be thankful if 
you'll come down and spake a word 
to him.” 

Hastily swallowing his tea, Clam- 
pit went to the hall-door, where he 
met a grey-haired, wiry-looking man, 
a doctor all over, and the “ specs” 
firmly seated on his nose. 

“T have been requested by a 
friend of yours, sir,” said the 
doctor, after Mr. Clampit had made 
himself known, “ to call and render 
you any assistance in my power. 
The person who requested me to 
offer you my services takes the 
entire pecuniary responsibility, and 
only begs that you will not endea- 
vour to discover who he is. Here 
is my card,” 

Mr. Clampit, like a man in a 
dream, took the card, and read, 
“Dr. Powder Gray, 121, Merrion 
Square South.” No wonder Mr. 
Clampit was surprised; Dr. Pow- 
der Gray was a man whom crowned 
heads consulted — whom fifty 
guineas would not bring very far, 
But the editor's fear for his daugh- 
ter made him take wonders very 
coolly, and with some muttered 
thanks to his unknown benefactor, 
he led the way up-stairs to his 
daughter’s room. Before the doc- 
tor took his departure, he remarked 
casually that Mr. Clampit’s un- 
known friend had requested him 
to bring with him from Dublin a 
trained nurse, and that she was at 
the hotel, and would take up her 
abode at Mr. Clampit’s house as 
soon as convenient. The doctor 
also observed that he would return 
to Dublin in an hour, and run down 
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again to Killcullen on the next day 
but one. 

The nurse came accordingly, and 
with her a gigantic hamper, carriage 
paid, and with a note inside con- 
taining an. invoice of the goods, 
and a laconic announcement that 
the goods had all been paid for, 
and were forwarded as per instruc- 
tions. The hamper contained 
simply everything that was needed 
in the house at such a crisis. 

Under such circumstances the 
gl had all the help possible to 

ght the fever. Ice reached the 
editor's house every day from 
Dublin ; and as the patient grew 
gradually better good things poured 
in only more abundantly. The girl 
recovered, and certainly Mr. Clam- 
pit thought it was due in a great 
measure to the mysterious kind- 
ness lavished upon her. He was 
never tired of praising his anony- 
mous benefactor, and quite believed 
his friends when they told him he 
owed the benefits to some public 
man who had been inspired with 
an interest in the editor through 
admiration for the high-spirited 
manner in which the Moderator 
was conducted. 

One sad morning, just when his 
daughter was beginning, as he said, 
to “get round the corner,” poor 
Clampit himself fell ill. In his 
case, the disease assumed even a 
more malignant type than in his 
daughter's case, and his anxiety 
and care for her had so far reduced 
his strength, that he was unable to 
fight against the disease. In vain 
Dr. Powder Gray did all that 
human skill could devise — the 
poor editor grew worse and worse, 
till at last, after a weary struggle 
with death, he breathed his last. 

* * * * 

After poor Clampit’s death, a few 
of his friends at once started a 
subscription for him, but somehow 
or other, the corporation did not 
come forward, as might have been 
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expected. When the wretched 
state of the dead man’s affairs was 
known, such words even as “cul- 
pable negligence,” and “ reckless 
want of foresight,” were heard; 
and there seemed a very good 
chance of the whole family of 
children being ultimately reduced 
to find shelter in the workhouse. 

In the meantime, however, their 
wants from day to day were satis- 
fied in the same anonymous manner 
as during the time when fever was 
among them; but of course they 
were in momentary dread of a 
failure in these strange supplies. 

Greatly to the public surprise, 
when the result of the public sub- 
scription was known, Lord Kill- 
cullen came forward and said he 
would be responsible for the sup- 
port and education of the entire 
family of orphans. 

* * * * 

When, two years after Mr. Clam- 
pit’s death, ‘the marriage of Lord 
Wurstesser, and Miss Clampit of 
Killeullen, was announced in all 
the papers, the whole of Ireland 
was profoundly astonished, and 
many matrons were disconcerted 
even in the greater island; but there 
were great rejoicings in Killcullen, 
and nothing was ever afterwards 
heard of the old Earl as an un- 
popular man. His relations in 
England used to hint that he was 
in his dotage, and said nothing else 
was to have been expected from his 
folly in taking a girl out of her 
proper place, and making such a 
fuss about her, and having her 
constantly in the house with his 
foolish and impressionable son. 
At the same time, it is only due 
to the old Earl to remark that the 
corporation of Killeullen, the 
bishop, and functionaries in gene- 
ral, never could conscientiously say 
that, in transacting business with 
him about this time, they were 
aware of any failure in his intelli- 
gence or shrewdness. 

27—2 
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A PAPAL RETROSPECT. 


No. III. 


Wuen Boniface VIII. ascended 
the pontifical throne, a.p. 1294, the 
whole .Western Church was sunk 
in a most deplorable state of vice, 
superstition, and degradation. “The 
legates,”’ says Mosheim, “ whom the 
pontiffs sent into the provinces to 
represent their persons, and exe- 
cute their orders, imitated perfectly 
the avarice and insolence of their 
masters. They violated the privi- 
leges of the chapters, disposed of 
the smaller, and sometimes of the 
more important, ecclesiastical bene- 
fices, in favour of such as had gained 
them by bribes, or such like consi- 
derations ; extorted money from the 
people, by the vilest and most ini- 
quitous means ; seduced the unwary 
by forged letters and other stra- 
tagems of that nature; excited 
tumults among the multitude, and 
were themselves the ringleaders of 
the most furious and rebellious 
factions; carried on, in the most 
scandalous manner, the impious 
traffic of relics and indulgencies, 
and distinguished themselves by 
several acts of profligacy, still more 
heinous than the practices now 
mentioned.” 

On the 23rd of January, 1295, 
Boniface was consecrated and 
crowned in St. Peter's, Rome. 
He then proceeded to the Lateran 
to be enthroned. The procession 
is represented as the most magui- 
ficent that papal pride ever mar- 
shalled on such an_ occasion. 


Mounted on a white horse, which . 


was gorgeously caparisoned, he had 
the double crown on lis head, while 
the King of Apulia hell the bridle 


on his right hand, and the King of 
Hungary on his left—both walking 
as lackeys on foot! On his return 
from the church he dined in public, 
and the two kings waited upon him 
behind his chair. No wonder, when 
kings could bring themselves so to 
degrade their high office, through a 
superstitious reverence for preten- 
sions that had no foundation, save 
in forgery and imposture—no won- 
der, we say, that the ignorant and 
besotted multitude should follow in 
their wake, and imitate their con- 
temptible self-abasement. 

Boniface no sooner felt himself 
in the firm possession of power, 
than he gave rein to his arrogant, 
ambitious disposition, and com- 
menced to embroil the Church with 
the European powers. Albert of 
Austria, in compliance with - the 
superstitious custom of the age, 
applied to the Pope for confirma- 
tion of his title as King of the 
Romans; whereupon the meek 
“Vicar of Christ” seized the 
Crown, placed it on his own head, 
and grasping a sword, flourished 
it, exclaiming, “ J¢ is £, who am 
Cesar ; it is I, who am Emperor ; 
it is I, who will defend the rights 
of the Empire!” 

But, in 1303, the proud Boniface 
found it expedient to eat his own 
words. He made terms with 
Albert, acknowledged and_ con- 
firmed his title as “ King of the 
Romans,” while in return the Pope 
got from Albert an acknowledg- 
ment of his usurped authority. 
This acknowledgment ran thus:— 
“T ackuowledge that the Roman 
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Empire has been transferred by the 
Holy See, from the Greeks to the 
Germans, in the person of Charle- 
magne; that the right to elect a 
King of the Romans, destined to 
be Emperor, has been accorded by 
the Holy See to certain princes 
ecclesiastical and secular; and that 
the kings and emperors receive from 
the Holy See the power of the 
sword.” 

The reason why the Pope made 
peace with Albert was a desire to 
get him to declare war against 
Philip of France. He offered him 
the kingdom of France, and urged 
him to undertake its conquest, 
which, he said, could be easily 
accomplished, as the French were 
highly discontented with Philip, 
and ready to revolt against his 
authority. At the same time he 
wrote to the King of England, and 
the Earl of Flanders, pressing them 
to carry on the war against France 
with fresh vigour and spirit, and 
promising to support them with all 
the power and authority of the Holy 
See in the possession of such places 
belonging to France as they should 
conquer. Such were the wicked 
machinations of this ambitious, 
passionate, and vindictive pontiff. 

“ Boniface claimed to be lord of the 
whole universe. In 1295, Ruggiero 
di Loria, having taken possession 
of Gerba, and some other islands 
near the coast of Africa, he was 
induced to surrender them to the 
Pope, from whom he again received 
them to hold as a vassal of the 
Holy See, on payment of an annual 
tribute. These conditions having 
been agreed to, Boniface issued his 
Bull of Investiture, to confirm Di 
Loria as the possessor of his African 
islands.” —Raynaldus, Ann. 1295, 
8. XXXvi. 

“On the authority of this prece- 
dent, subsequent Popes claimed a 
supreme lordship over all the un- 
discovered portions of the universe, 
continental or insular, and no matter 
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by whom discovered. Thus, two 
centuries afterwards, Alexander VI. 
—the infamous Borgia—bestowed 
the whole extent of terra incognita 
on Ferdinand and Isabella of Spain, 
by simply drawing a line from pole 
to pole on a map.” —Giannone, lib. 
xix. c. 5. 

In this spirit of boundless ambi- 
tion, we find Boniface insolently 
asserting his right to depose the 
sovereigns of Europe, and confer 
their kingdoms on whomsoever he 
pleased. In this way he disposed 
of the kingdom of Sardinia and 
Corsica, in fief to James cf Arragon, 
on condition that he should do 
homage and pay tribute as a vassal 
of the Holy See! 

In 1300 he had the singular 
audacity to claim the kingdom of 
Scotland as his rightful inheritance, 
and he sent a message to Win- 
chelsey, primate of England, to be 
delivered personally to Edward I., 
in which he was ordered to with- 
draw his troops from that kingdom, 
which, said the Pope, “did, and 
doth still, belong in full right to the 
Church of Rome.” 

It is almost unnecessary to ob- 
serve that this was the first time 
such a daring pretension had been 
advanced; it never had been heard 
of before. Hume characterizes it 
as “a claim which had not once 
been heard of, but which, with sin- 
gular confidence, he asserted to be 
full, entire, and derived from the 
most remote antiquity. The affir- 
mative style, which had been so 
successful with him and his prede- 
cessors in spiritual contests, was 
never before abused after a more 
egregious manner in any civil con- 
troversy.”—History of England, 
c. xiii. 

Edward claimed the crown of 
Scotland, and sought to make good 
his claim by force of arms. Wal- 
singham, of St. Alban’s, does not 
attribute the Pope’s intermeddling 
to the purest of motives, and as he 
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was 2 Benedictine monk, surely his 
evidence ought to be faithworthy. 
“About the beginning of this 
year, 1300,” he says, “ Zhe Scotch, 
knowing all things to be saleable at 
Rome, sent over rich presents to the 
Pope,” praying him to interfere 
and prevent Edward from prose- 
cuting further the war against 
them ; whereupon Boniface thought 
the best excuse for his intervention 
would be to claim Scotland as his 
own lawful inheritance. 

The primate Winchelsey, in deli- 
vering the Pope’s rescript to Edward, 
advised him in grandiloquous style, 
to render prompt and cheerful obe- 
dience to the papal commands, be- 
cause, he said, “ Jerusalem would 
not fail to protect her citizens, and to 
cherish, like Mount Zion, those who 
trusted in the Lord.” Edward re- 
— contemptuously, that “ neither 

ount Zion nor Jerusalem should 
prevent him from maintaining what 
all the world knew to be his 
right.” 

Edward then summoned a Par- 
liament to assemble at Lincoln in 
January, 1301, laid before it the 
Pope’s mandate, and asked its ad- 
vice. An able and very spirited 
reply was unanimously adopted by 
104 peers of Parliament who were 
present, and sent to the Pope in 
the name of the barons of England. 
In plain and resolute terms they 
told him he had no rightful claim 
whatever to the kingdom of Scot- 
land, and utterly repudiated his 
pretensions, while they firmly 
maintained the claim of Edward 
as lawful. They declared that al- 
though they made their representa- 
tions to the Pope, he must under- 
stand that they did not acknow- 
ledge him as judge or arbiter in 
what concerned the right of the 
King—that the Crown of England 
was free and sovereign; they had 
sworn to maintain all its royal pre- 
rogatives, and would not permit 
the King himself, were he willing, 
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to relinquish or impair its indepen- 
dency. 

“The Kings of England,” they 
go on to declare in noble language, 
“* have never pleaded, or been bound 
to plead, respecting their rights, 
before any judge, ecclesiastical or 
secular. Wherefore, after discus- 
sion and deliberation respecting the 
contents of your letters, it was our 
unanimous resolve, and by the grace 
of God shall in the future remain 
such, that with respect to the rights 
of his kingdom of Scotland, or 
other his temporal rights, our afore- 
said lord the King shall not plead 
before you, nor submit in any man- 
ner to your judgment ; nor suffer his 
aforesaid right to be brought into 
question by any inquiry; nor send 
agents or procurators for that pur- 
pose into your presence. For such 
proceedings would be to the mani- 
fest disherison of the rights of the 
Crown of England and the royal 
dignity, the evident subversion of 
the kingdom, and the prejudice of 
the liberties, customs, and laws, 
which we have inherited from our 
fathers—to the observance and de- 
fence of which we are bound by 
our oaths; and which we will main- 
tain to the best of our power, and, 
with the help of God, will defend 
with all our might.” — Rymer’s 
Federa, vol. ii. p. 927. 

Edward also wrote a private let- 
ter to the Pope, but he took care 
that his object in doing so should 
not be misunderstood. His letter, 
he says, is not to be considered as 
an appeal to him, or as “in the 
form or shape of a judicious plead- 
ing,” but merely for the purpose 
of putting him in possession of cer- 
tain facts which render it “ plain 
and notorious that the said king- 
dom of Scotland belong to us, in 
full right.” Thus the astounding 


_ Claim of Boniface was firmly met 


and successfully resisted. But was 
he infallible when he made it? 
Did he speak with the voice of 
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veracity when he declared that his 
claim to the kingdom of Scotland 
was “ full, entire, and derived from 
the most remote antiquity ?” This 
is not an unimportant point, but it 
is rather perplexing. 

The Pope’s next exploit was to 
claim the Hungarian crown as at 
the disposal of the Holy See, and 
having conferred it on a minion 
of his own, the Hungarian nobles 
ventured to protest against such 
outrageous proceedings, and gave 
their allegiance to a prince of their 
own. Whereupon Boniface ad- 
dressed his legate in Hungary 
thus :—“ The Roman pontiff estab- 
lished by God over kings and their 
kingdoms, sovereign chief of the 
hierarchy in the Church militant, 
and holding the first rank above all 
mortals, sitteth in tranquillity on 
the throne of judgment, and scat- 
tereth away all evil with his eyes. 
You have yet to learn that St. 
Stephen, the first Christian King 
of Hungary, offered and gave that 
kingdom to the Roman Church, not 
willing to assume the crown on his 
own authority, but rather to receive 
it from the Vicar of Jesus Christ, 
since he knew that no man taketh 
this honour on himself, but he that 
is called of God.” 

This is a good example of the 
reckless manner in which Popes 
falsified history whenever it suited 
their ambitious purposes, and this 
they could do with an assured 
impunity in benighted and _illite- 
rate ages, when there were few to 
challenge their assertions. No such 
gif of the kingdom was ever made 

y Stephen, who was the founder 
of the Hungarian monarchy, A.D. 
997, and, having established Chris- 
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tianity, received from the Pope the 
title of Apostolic King, which is 
still borne by the Emperor of Aus- 
tria, as King of Hungary. 

The severest and most humiliat- 
ing contest in which Boniface be- 
came involved, was with Philip IV. 
of France, who in violence of dis- 
position, and determination to resist 
papal aggression, was admirably 
qualified to cope with such an an- 
tagonist. The liberties of the Gal- 
lican Church had grown up under 
the Pragmatic Sanetion, published 
by Louis IX., a.p. 1269. The sixth 
article of that celebrated ordinance 
is directed against the right claimed 
by the Popes to levy tribute and 
taxes in all the states of Europe. 
It says: “ We prohibit any one 
from, in any manner, levying and 
collecting the pecuniary exactions 
and heavy charges which the Court 
of Rome has imposed, or may here- 
after impose, upon the Church in 
our kingdom, and by which it has 
been miserably impoverished—un- 
less it be for a reasonable and very 
urgent case, or by inevitable neces- 
sity, and with the free and ex- 
press consent of the King and the 
Church.”—Fleury, Hist. Eecles., 
liv. Ixxxvi., sec. 1. 

The Kings both of France and 
England claimed the right to tax 
the Church for State - purposes, 
and Boniface having heard that 
they had levied contributions on 
their clerical as well as their lay 
subjects, published in consequence 
the celebrated bull known as Cleri- 
cis Laicos,* in which he anathe- 
matizes and excommunicates all 
who shall hereafter exact any con- 
tributions from ecclesiastical per- 
sons or property, whether they be 


* The edict of a Pope is called a bull, from bulla, the seal, which is either of gold, or 
silver, or lead, with the heads of Peter and Paul on one side, and the name of the Pope and 
year of his pontificate on the reverse. The bulls are always in Latin, and the names by which 
they are distinguished and known are taken from the first words, generally, one, two, or 
three. Thus, we have the famous bull, known as Unigenitus ; another as Unam Sanctam ; 


and another as Jn coena Domini. 
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kings, princes, or magistrates; also 
including all who shall pay them. 

Philip shortly after published 
an edict prohibiting the export 
of money, jewels, and other ar- 
ticles from France. This was 
effectually cutting off the supplies 
from Rome, and the Pope was 
driven to the expedient of publish- 
ing an explanatory letter to the 
Archbishop of Rheims, which had 
the effect of patching up a hollow 
peace between the belligerents. 

But the contest was speedily re- 
sumed. Philip would not act in 
obedience to papal policy ; where- 
upon the Pope sent Bernard, Bis- 
hop of Pamiers, with a letter com- 
manding him to make peace, and 
forbidding, the clergy in any way 
to contribute towards his war ex- 
penses. The bishop—who had 
formerly been Abbot of St. An- 
toine, which was erected into the 
bishopric of Pamiers by the Pope 
without consulting the King— 
believing he was safe under the 
protection of the Pope, in pre- 
senting the letter, addressed Philip 
with great haughtiness, and threat- 
ened him with deposition if he did 
not yield prompt obedience to the 
commands of Boniface. He added, 
says Raynaldus, that though the 
city of Pamiers was subject to the 
King, he repudiated owing any 
allegiance to him, for he was sub- 
ject only to the Pope, and would 
acknowledge no power upon earth, 
either spiritual or temporal, but 
what was subordinate to or de- 
pended upon his. Philip listened 
with great patience till he had 
done, when he ordered him to be 
arrested, and delivered to the Arch- 
bishop of Narbonne, his Metropoli- 
tan, to be judged and punished as 
ne deserved. Philip also wrote to 
Boniface, requesting that the bishop 
might, on conviction, be deprived of 
his clerical privileges and degraded. 

The answer of the Pope was 
violent and aggressive in the ex- 
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treme. He denied that laymen 
had received any power over the 
clergy, and he commanded the King 
to release the prisoner, to make full 
restitution of all his property, de- 
claring that for having laid his sa- 
crilegious hand on the sacred person 
of a bishop, he had incurred canoni- 
cal punishment. 

The Pope then published a con- 
stitution called Salvator Mundi, the 
purpose of which was to withdraw 
all the favours and privileges that 
previous Popes had conferred on 
the kings of France, and also to 
render them null and void in the 
case of persons who aided and 
abetted Philip, whether lay or cle- 
rical. 

This was immediately followed 
by the publication of the Bull 
Ausculta fili, in which the Pope 
exhorted Philip as a son to bow 
his neck with due docility, and re- 
ceive the papal yoke. ‘ God,” he 
said, “has set me over the naticns 
and over the kingdoms, to root 
out and to pull down, and to destroy 
and to throw down, to build and to 
plant, in his name, and by his doc- 
trine. Let no one persuade you, 
then, that you have no superior, or 
that you are not subject to the chief 
of the Ecclesiastical hierarchy. He 
that holds that opinion is sense- 
less, and he that obstinately main- 
tains it is an infidel, separate from 
the flock of the good Shepherd.” 
He then iuformed Philip that he 
had summoned all the superior 
clergy of France to assemble in 
Rome for the purpose of deliberat- 
ing on the state of the Church. 

Philip, irritated by such audacity, 
nothing loath, met his adversary 
with a bold front. He immediately 
assembled the Parliament of the 
kingdom, and by his directions the 
celebrated lawyer, William de No- 
garet—a most resolute and intrepid 


‘opponent of papal pretensions, who 


was made Chancellor of France for 
his services—drew up a bill of in- 
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dictment against the Pope, in which 
he was publicly charged with here- 
sies, simony, and many other vices, 
and demanding the assembling of 
an cecumenical council to depose 
so disgraceful a pontiff. 

The Pope’s bull was then burnt 
sy in Paris, and the fact made 

nown over the whole city by sound 
of trumpet. Philip, in a spirited 
address to his Parliament, repu- 
diated with scorn and indignation 
any temporal allegiance as due by 
the kings of France to the Ruman 
See, and in this he was enthusiasti- 
cally sustained by bis barons. 

The clergy, on the other hand, 
were in a delicate position. They 
desired to keep in with both King 
and Pope. They professed an ardent 
desire to maintain the liberties of 
the kingdom, and prayed to be 
allowed to obey the Pope’s sum- 
mons, and repair to Rome. But 
this the King and barons indig- 
nantly refused. 

In this extremity the clergy wrote 
to the Pope, praying that they might 
be released from the obligation of 
obeying the papal summons, be- 
cause they feared that if they should 
run counter to the national feeling, 
not only a rupture between France 
and Rome would follow, but also 
between the clergy and laity. 
“The laity,” they say, “ absolutely 
fly from our society, and repel us 
from their conferences and councils, 
as if we were guilty of treason 
against them. They despise ec- 
clesiastical censures, frem whatso- 
ever quarter they may come, and 
are preparing and taking pre- 
cautions to render them useless.” 
(Fleury, Hist. Eccles., liv. xc. sec. 
ix.) ‘The Pope replied, upbraiding 
the clergy for their want of courage 
and devotion to the Holy See, and 
persisted in commanding their at- 
tendance at Rome. 

The barons also wrote to the 
College of Cardinals, complaining 
indignantly of the insolent pre- 
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tensions of Boniface, to whom they 
imputed all the responsibility for 
what had taken place. In reply, 
the cardinals did not affirm that 
the title of the King of France to 
his temporalities was derived from 
the Pope, but they declared “ that 
no man in his senses can doubt that 
the Pope, as chief of the spiritual 
hierarchy, can dispense with the sin 
of every man living.” 

The Pope held his council at 


‘Rome, but only a very few of the 


French prelates attended; he never- 
theless availed himself of the occa- 
sion to promulgate the famous Bull 
Unam Sanctam. The great political 
proposition announced and enforced 
by this audacious decretal, is the 
complete subordination and sub- 
serviency of the temporal, or civil 
power, to the supremacy of the 
spiritual. Christ’s Vicar has two 
swords—one, spiritual, he wields 
himself; the other, material, he 
confides to temporal potentates, 
who are to obey his behests. Thus 
the spiritual sword is supreme—it 
rules over and directs the material, 
while it is not answerable for any 
of its deeds to human judgment or 
authority—it is amenable to God 
alone! And this grand audacious 
declaration winds up in the follow- 
ing astounding words: “ Wherefore, 
we declare, define, and pronounce, 
that it is absolutely essential to the 
salvation of every human being that 
he be subject to the Roman pon- 
tiff!” 

On the very day that this blas- 
phemous bull was issued, Boniface 
fulminated a sentence of excom- 
munication against all emperors, 
kings, princes, or other persons 
who should dare to impede or 
prevent any one who desired to 
visit the Holy See. It was well 
understood that this was directed 
against Philip, for putting a pro- 
hibition on his clergy, but such a 
brutum fulmen commanded no re- 
spect. 
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After some negotiations for peace, 
which were altogether thwarted by 
the insufferable violence and pre- 
tensions of Boniface, Philip suena 
on a measure the Popes always 
dreaded—to call a general council 
of the Church, to take the Pope’s 
proceedings into consideration, and 

. pronounce judgment thereon. At 
that time the general belief of the 
Church, was, that the Pope was only 
amenable to a general council. No 
one then imagined that a Pope was 
personally infallible. Such an out- 
rageous doctrine had no acceptance 
whatever. It was reserved for the 
boasted intelligence and enlighten- 
ment of the nineteenth century to 
perpetrate such a scandal—to pro- 
claim a doctrine so dishonouring to 
God, and so revolting to common 
sense. 

As it was deemed necessary that 
the Pope should attend the general 
council of the Church summoned 
by Philip, and as it was certain he 
would not do so voluntarily, a plan 
was arranged to capture him. 

Boniface had persecuted certain 
members of the illustrious Colonna 
family, who had fled to Paris for pro- 
tection. The great De Nogaret, 
Chancellor of France, conceived a 
scheme “in his bold and intrepid 
mind to secure the attendance of 
the Pope at the council by kid- 
napping him! Accordingly, he 
engaged the members of the Co- 
lonna family, who were in Paris, to 
further his views, and they entered 
heartily into the plan. Some of the 
family passed into Italy disguised, 
collected partisans, and, it is alleged, 
corrupted some of the papal house- 
hold. 

The Pope did not generally re- 
side in Rome, but at his birth- 
place, Anagni, some five-and-forty 
miles to the south-east of the 
imperial city. In September, 1303, 
in his residence, he was zealously 
engaged in putting the finishing 
touches to an awful bull that was 
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to astonish the world, and confound 
his enemies. He had resolved to 
— it on the festival of the 

ativity of the Virgin, the 8th of 
September, and in it he declared 
“that, as Vicar of Jesus Christ, he 
had the power to govern kings with 
a rod of iron, and to dash them in 
pieces like a potter's vessel!” But 
his daring and glowing dreams of 
universal supremacy were rather 
rudely interrupted. 

Never was a more adventurous 
and hazardous expedition under- 
taken. De Nogaret collected a 
tried band of some three hundred, 
with whom he set out from Paris, 
entered Italy, and made his way to 
the vicinity of Anagni, where he 
was joined by the Colonna, and the 
partisans they had collected. 

The portentous bull was to be 
promulgated on the 8th, but early 
on the 7th the citizens of Anagni 
were aroused by a great commotion 
outside their gates, and before they 
could ascertain the cause, the streets . 
were swept by a body of three hun- 
dred horse, followed by a number of 
partisans on foot, with the banners 
of France floating aloft, and shout- 


ing “Success to the King of 
France!” “Death to Pope Boni- 
face!’’ On they rushed to the 


papal palace, and after a_ brief 
struggle, a very faint show of re- 
sistance, all the papal attendants 
fled, and left the Pope to the mercy 
of his enemies. 

In this dire emergency, Boni- 
face is represented as having mani- 
fested a spirit and fortitude worth 
of all admiration. Deserted by his 
cardinals, household, and guards— 
thus surprised and abandoned, he 
exclaimed, “Since I am betrayed, 
as Jesus Christ was betrayed, I will 
at least die like a Pope!” 

He forthwith put on his ponti- 
fical robes, placed the crown of | 
Constantine on his head, grasped 
the keys and the cross, and seated 
himself in the chair of St. Peter. 
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He was then in the eighty-sixth 
year of his age, and as he thus sat 
in state with all outward calmness, 
he presented a most venerable and 
imposing appearance. 
he .first who burst into his 
resence was Sciarra Colonna, who, 
it is alleged, intended to slay him, 
but was awed by his dignified com- 
osure, and grandeur of deportment. 

e Nogaret, however, followed, and, 
without hesitation, informed Boni- 
face that he must attend the gene- 
ral council about to meet at Lyons, 
and submit himself to its decision. 
—“ William de Nogaret descended 
from a race of heretics,” replied 
the Pope, “is it from thee, and 
such as thee, that I can patiently 
endure indignity ?” * 

Thus, observes a contemporar 
writer, Bernardus Guidonis, “ Boni- 
face, who had made kings, bishops, 
religious, and the whole clergy, as 
well as the people, fear and tremble, 
was himself seized with fear and 
trembling, and, thirsting too much 
after gold, lost his treasure, that 
prelates may learn from his ex- 
ample not to rule proudly over the 
clergy and people, but to cherish 
them, and strive to be rather loved 
than feared.” 

Meantime, the French and their 
Italian partisans, wild with exulta- 
tion, broke from all the restraints 
of discipline, scattered themselves 
in greedy search of plunder, and the 
day closed on a scene of riotous 
debauchery. This gave the in- 
habitants time to recover from the 
panic that had, at first, seized and 
paralyzed them. Observing, too, 
the weakness of the invading force, 
they felt shame at having given way 
before it, and urged by some leaders, 


* “The ancestors of Nogaret had atoned for their errors in the flames. 
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they flew to arms, and then ensued 
a fierce hand-to-hand contest, which 
resulted in the massacre of nearly 
all the French and their allies. De 
Nogaret, seeing the disastrous ter- 
mination of his daring exploit, and 
how impossible it was to carry 
off the Pope, rallied a few of his 
followers, cut his way out of the 
city, and made good his retreat to 
France. 

Humiliated and infuriated by 
the indignity he had endured, the 
imperious spirit of the insulted 
pontiff gave vent to its anguish 
in paroxysms of rage and impre- 
cations of vengeance. He repaired 
at once to Rome, and found some 
relief in thundering a sentence of 
excommunication against Philip of 
France, De Nogaret, and all who 
aided or abetted in the foul outrage 
on his sacred person. But with 
intense sensitiveness, he brooded 
over the disgrace he had suffered, 
till the vehemence of passion vio- 
lently affected his mind, when at 
last, physically exhausted as well 
as mentally prostrated, death mer- 
cifully terminated his turbulent 
career on the 10th of October, just 
thirty-one days after the attack 
of De Nogaret. 

His last hours were sad in the 
extreme. ‘“ He was attended by an 
ancient servant, who exhorted him 
to confide himself in his calamity to 
the Consoler of the afflicted. But 
Boniface made no reply. His eyes 
were haggard, his mouth white with 
foam, and he gnashed his teeth in ~ 
silence. He passed the day with- 
out nourishment, the night without 
repose; and when he found that 
his strength began to fail, and that 
his end was not far distant, he 


But the expres- 


sion of the pontiff was not prompted by any offence he felt at that barbarity ; not by any 
eonsciousness of the iniquity of his own aggression, or any sense of the justice of the retri- 
bution ; it proceeded simply from the sectarian hatred which swelled in his own breast, 
which he felt to be implacable, and which he believed to be mutual.””—Waddington’s 


Hist. of the Church, vol. i. p. 439. 
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removed all his attendants, that 
there might be no witness to his 
final feebleness and his parting 
struggle. After some interval his 
domestics burst into the room, and 
beheld his body stretched on the 
bed, stiff and cold. The staff which 
he carried bore the mark of his 
teeth, and was covered with foam, 
his white locks were stained with 
blood, and his head so closely 
wrapped in the counterpane, that 
he was believed to have anticipated 
his impending death by violence 
and suffocation.” — Waddington, 
Hist. of Church, vol. i. p. 440. 

Thus, miserably departed the 
perturbed spirit of one of the most 
ambitious, imperious, vindictive, 
cruel, and avaricious pontiffs that 
ever added to the corruptions of 
the Church, increased its supersti- 
tions, and by audacious meddling 
with temporal matters created 
strife between nations, and dis- 
turbed the peace of Europe. 
Though his rule did not extend 
over eight years, yet were they 
years of great activity in evil-doing. 
His pontificate was thus depicted 
by a versifier of the day:— 
“Ingreditur Vulpes, regnat Leo, 

sed Canis exit ; 
Re tandem vera si sic fuit, ecce 
Chimera!” 


In contemplating the conduct of 
Boniface, and similar popes, how 
is it possible for papal apologists 
in the present day, like Dr. 
Manning, to assert, with any re- 
gard to historical truth, that the 
pretensions of the popedom never 
extended, and does not now extend, 
to a universal supremacy both in 
spirituals and temporals, over 
Christendom ? No doubt we treat 
with ridicule and supreme con- 
tempt such monstrous pretensions 
at the present day; but though the 
papal “snake is scotched,” it ob- 
viously is “not killed,” for it is 
a most remarkable fact that the 


pretensions so audaciously and murt- 
derously urged by Gregory VII., 
Innocent III., Boniface VIII., and 
other Popes to a supreme temporal 
dominion, have never been authori- 
tatively repudiated or renounced 
down to the present time! 

So far, indeed, from any mani- 
festation of a desire to renounce 
pretensions to a divine right of 
interference in temporal concerns, 
what does the policy of the present 
Pope disclose ?—why, a perpetual, 
most audacious, and impertinent 
interference with the temporal 
policy of States. He has had the 
extreme arrogance to excommuni- 
cate Victor Emmanuel, King of 
Italy, by whose generous com- 
miseration he exists. Inthe same 
senseless ban he included the illus- 
trious Cavour, and the most emi- 
nent men who contributed to estab- 
lish Italian Unity, and out of petty 
principalities to build up and con- 
solidate a great Italian nation. 

There can be no disguise or mis- 
take about the fact, that the policy 
of the present Pope—even in the 
pitiable decadence and absolute 
impotence of his power—has still 
the smack of Hildebrand about it! 
He, secure in his utter helplessness, 
can vent his anathemas at pleasure, 
for no one now minds them. He 
has declared laws passed by the 
Italian Parliament null and void, 
and prohibited obedievce to them. 
The impunity with which he has 
done this, solely arises from the 
fact that the Italians do not now 
mind the cursings of the old man 
in the Vatican. 

In other States it is different. In 
Germany, for example, he has most 
audaciously assumed the right to 
accept or reject laws passed by the 
Imperial Parliament! It is impos- 
sible to imagine anything to trans- 
cend the fatal infatuation of the 
Pope and his advisers, in the policy 
pursued towards Germany. All 
they have hitherto done has only 
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had the effect of bringing the pre- 
tensions of the infallible Pope, and 
his authorities, even among ortho- 
dox Catholics, more and more into 
derision and contempt. 

Boniface was succeeded by Bene- 
dict XI., who was in every respect 
the exact counterpart of his prede- 
cessor. On his accession to the 
pontificate he repealed, without 
solicitation, the ban of excommuni- 
cation which Boniface had fulmi- 
nated against Philip of France, and 
his dominions ; but no entreaties or 
influence could induce him to par- 
don De Nogaret, for the outrages 
he had committed on the ghostly 
majesty and sacred person of 
Christ’s Vicar! 

But De Nogaret was made of 
stern stuff, and his sovereign sup- 
ported him. In contemptuous dis- 
regard alike of papal curses and 
papal absolutions, De Nogaret pre- 
ferred at Rome his Bill of Indict- 
ment against the defunct Boniface ; 
and demanded that he should be 
adjudged guilty, and his memory 
branded as infamous. 

While these proceedings were 
going on, Benedict, having only 
ruled a few months, died suddeniy, 
under circumstances that excited 
suspicion of his having been poi- 
soned—a suspicion, we must remark, 
that in those dark and ignorant 
ages was commonly excited when- 
ever the sudden demise of any pro- 
minent person occurred. 

On the death of Benedict, the 
fallible electors of an infallible 
Pope spent eleven months divinely 
wrangling over the election of an 
infallible successor! Was ever 
human credulity so taxed? At last 
the influence of excommunicated 
De Nogaret prevailed, and he ob- 
tained what was considered a great 
triumph for France in the election 
of a creature of his own, who, on 


assuming the tiara, took the name 
of Clement V. 
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Clement was a mere puppet of 
Philip of France, to whom he solely 
owed bis elevation to the popedom. 
Mosheim says, that in his intense 
hatred of Boniface, Philip insisted 
that his dead body should be dug 
up and publicly burned; “ but 
Clement averted this infamy by his 
advice and entreaties, promising 
implicit obedience to the King in 
everything else.” 

With Clement’s pontificate com- 
menced what papal writers deplore 
as The Babylonian Captivity, be- 
cause the papal residence was re- 
moved from Rome to Avignon, and 
remained there for some seventy 
years. But during those years 
grave events took place, that throw 
great light on the pretensions of 
the Papacy, and make us wonder 
while we deplore the superstitious 
infatuation of mankind. 

The pontificate of Clement was 
otherwise remarkable for the sanc- 
tion he gave to the suppression and 
persecution of the order of Knights 
Templars, on charges that were 
scandalously false. He also ordered 
a new crusade to be preached for 
the recovery of the Holy Land. 
He reversed a great deal of what 
Boniface had done, and canonized 
Celestine V., whom he had so 
barbarously treated. During the 
greater part of his rule Italy was a 
prey to contending factions, and 
after occupying without honouring 
the “Chair of St. Peter” for nearly 
nine years, he died in April, 1314. 
In 1359 his body was translated to 
a magnificent monument of alabas- 
ter that had been designed and 
erected by his nephew at St. Lucia, 
in France. The coflin was of pure 
silver, richly adorned with precious 
stones, and cost an immense sum. 
In 1577 the monument was broken 
into, plundered, and destroyed, and 
the Pove’s remains burnt by some 
followers, it is alleged, of Calvin’s. 

(To be continued.) 
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HISTORY OF THE CONNAUGHT CIRCUIT. 


By Oniver J. Burke, Ese., Barnister-at-Law. 


CHAPTER VII. 


a.p. 1786.—Amonest the varied 
accomplishments of the Connaught 
bar, during the latter years of the 
eighteenth century, one of the 
most remarkable was that of duel- 
ling. No gentleman would then 
think of going circuit until he 
had “smelt powder ;” scarcely an 
assizes passed without a number 
of duels; ‘and many members of 
the bar, practising ninety years 
ago, owed their eminence neither 
to their powers of eloquence, nor 
to their legal abilities, but to a 
spirit of daring, and to the number 
of duels they had fought. Though 
traceable back to the early days 
of chivalry, this practice did not 
become general in England until 
the barbarous custom of wearing 
swords, as a part of domestic dress, 
was introduced in the sixteenth 
century. Previous to the reign of 
Henry VIII., swords were girt on 
the knights and men of war, when 
they were arrayed for the deadly 
struggle; and we find amongst 
Montfaucon’s “ Monuments of the 
French Monarchy,” only one ex- 
ample of a person under the rank 
of night, previous to the time of 
Charles VIII., wearing a sword. 
The duelling mania does not seem 
to have commenced in Ireland 
until after the wars of William IIL., 
nor to have come down farther 
than the year 1829. The effect of 
the wars of William was to dis- 
band, by the dissolution of the 
Irish around, numbers of military 


men, who wandered about the 
country without employment or 
means of living, yet who adhered 
with tenacity to the rank and 
feelings of gentlemen. They were 
naturally susceptible of slight or 
insult, and ready on all occasions 
to resent such by an appeal to 
their familiar weapons, the sword 
or the pistol. Their opponents 
the Williamites had likewise been 
soldiers, and were not likely to 
treat with due respect ruined and 
defeated men. These causes, act- 
ing on temperaments naturally hot 
and irritable, brought on constant 
collisions, which became, so to 
speak, the fashion, and soon ex- 
tended to all classes. 

In the list of single combats, 
and they are many, that took place 
in Ireland, during the century and 
a half following the revolution, 
there are not half-a-dozen that 
deserve a place in the history of 
the country — judges, barristers, 
doctors, and country gentlemen, 
were all fighting one with the 
other. In the history of other 
countries the fate of people has 
more than once been decided by 
single combat. Without running 
the risk of being called pedantic, 
let us ask, who can read of the 
duel between Achilles and the 
Trojan Hector, or, in the succeed- 
ing century, between David and 
Goliah, without feelings of admira- 
tion—and who can compare those 
men, or the causes for which they 
fought, with the petty squabbles of 
which we speak? Instances there 
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are, and they are many—we have 
already noticed some of them— 
where the opposite counsel settled, 
at the point of the sword, a legal 
argument raised in the course of 
a trial. Not to travel out of the 
Connaught circuit, we find that 
Lord Clonmel, Chief Justice of 
the King’s Bench, fought Lord 
Tyrawly ; that Lord Norbury, Chief 
Justice of the Common Pleas, 
fought George Robert Fitz-Gerald ; 
and that Sir Harding Gifford, who 
had frequently gone on that circuit, 
and who was afterwards Chief 
Justice of Ceylon, fought, and was 
wounded by the unfortunate Bagnel 
Hervey, a barrister, who was in 
aftertimes celebrated as a rebel 
leader. 

The practice of duelling had be- 
come so stamped on the face of 
society during the last century, 
that a regular code of laws to 
regulate its practice was drawn up 
at the Galway Spring Assizes of 
1777, and was adopted at the 
Clonmel Summer Assizes in the 
same year, by delegates from Gal- 
way, Mayo, Sligo, Roscommon, and 
Tipperary. 

The rules adopted at this solemn 
conclave are twenty-five in number, 
and are signed by the president, 
Mr. Ryan, aud countersigned by 
the secretaries, Mr. Keogh and 
Mr. Bodkin. These were in full 
force for many subsequent years, 
and were accepted as the laws of 
honour by the highest notabilities 
of the state. This singular national 
document is still extant, though 
happily now never appealed to— 
would that it had never seen the 
light! How many young and 
thoughtless men have perished, 
owing to the barbarous custom 
from which it sprang, and to which 
it gave a sanction! 

The- summer circuit of 1786 
immediately following the trial at 
the adjourned Spring Assizes of 
George Robert Fitz-Gerald, pre- 
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sents but few features worthy of 
notice. The assizes for the counties 
of Roscommon and Sligo were 
maiden ones, so’also were those of 
the county of Leitrim. Free from 
crime as this last-mentioned county 
was, there yet occurred an unhappy 
difference between two gentlemen 
attending the assizes at the county- 
town of Carrick-on-Shannon, which 
caused subsequently the murder 
of the one and the death on the 
gallows of the other. The facts 
are shortly these. Mr. Robert 
Keon was an attorney practising. 
in the county of Leitrim, and Mr, 
George Nugent Reynolds was a 
gentleman of fortune and position 
in the same county. Some contra- 
diction having taken place between 
them, the former horsewhipped the 
latter outside the court-house, in 
which the judge of assize was at 
the moment administering justice. 
Magistrates, too, were present, yet 
neither party was arrested—for no 
Connaught gentleman would have 
then, for an instant, thought of 
pas a stop to an encounter, 
y so ignoble a proceeding as bind- 
ing over the parties to keep the 
peace. For the moment this affair 
terminated with the horsewhipping, 
but later on sad events occurred, 
which we shall relate subsequently 
in chronological order. 

This was the only incident worth 
remembering at the Carrick As- 
sizes, and the judges continued 
their circuit. In Castlebar, one 
James Foy, who had been ac- 
quitted at the adjourned assizes 
but two months before, at Castle- 
bar, of the murder of Patrick 
Randal McDonnell, was now put 
on his trial, at the Ballinrobe 
Assizes, for having been an acces- 
sory to the same murder. The 
prisoner pleaded that he had al- 
ready been tried and acquitted 
(autre fois acquit), and that being 
acquitted of the principal offence, 
he could not now be tried as an 
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accessory. The Crown insisted 
that he could, and that the offence 
for which he had been acquitted, 
and that for which he was now 
arraigned, were different substantive 
offences. The presiding judge, Mr. 
Justice Bradstreet, considered this 
a very nice question, but said he 
would direct the jury to find for 
the Crown, although he felt he was 
wrong in doing so. He admitted, 
however, that he differed from other 
learned judges, and declared that 
he would, therefore, be glad that 
a writ of error were taken, and the 
law finally settled on the point. 
The jury then found as directed, 
a writ of error was brought, and 
judgment was finally given in 
favour of the view taken by Sir 
Samuel Bradstreet. 

The Crown lawyers on this oc- 


casion, were Messrs. James O’ Hara, © 


Patterson, and St. George Daly. 
Counsel for the prisoner, were 
Messrs. Charles O’Hara, Ulick 
Burke, George J. Browne, Blosset, 
Stanley, Wiliiams, and Whitestone. 
This was the last of the trials for 
the murder of Patrick Randal 
McDonnell. Scotch Andrew (our 
readers will remember his connec- 
tion with that crime) died soon after 
of a loathsome disease in the gaol 
of Castlebar; so loathsome, indeed, 
that even the hospital nurses feared 
to approach him, as he lay accursed 
with the morbus pedicularis. Left 
alone on his last night, he was 
found dead in his bed—the rats 
having gnawed into his vitals, it 
was said, even before life was ex- 
tinct! George Robert Fitz-Gerald’s 
wife saw him dead; she then left 
Treland, and, retiring to a convent 
in a Catholic country, found there 
—let us hope—that peace which 
she had failed to find in married 
life. She hadhad no children; but 
her husband left one child, a 
daughter by his first marriage, who 
went to reside, while yet very 
young, with her uncle Mr. Con- 
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nolly, at Castletown, in the county 
of Kildare. She there received 
from Lady Louisa Connolly, his 
wife, all that fond attention that her 
peculiar position required. Several 
years passed over, and she still 
knew nothing of her father’s tragic 
end ; it was a sad chance revealed it 
to her. Blest with talents, youth, 
and beauty, her society was courted 
by the highest in the county of 
Kildare ; amongst them there was 
one—it is again the old story—who 
passionately loved her, and whose 
Jove was returned. On an evening 
when he was expected at Castle- 
town, and while she was yet await- 
ing his arrival, she almost uncon- 
sciously mounted the library ladder, 
and, taking down a book that lay 
buried under a heap of papers, 
turned over its leaves. The name 
of George Robert Fitz-Gerald 
caught her eye; she read there the 
story that had been concealed from 
her—the story of his crimes and of 
his end; read them with feelings 
who can pourtray? To her lover 
she told the secret that had been 
hidden from both, bade him fare- 
well for ever, and never more 
entered into society. The bloom 
soon faded from her cheek, a rapid 
consumption set in, and she sank 
burdened with sorrow into an early 
grave. 

The lawless acts for which the 
gentry of the province of Con- 
naught were remarkable in the last 
century, were far from being brought 
toa close by the death of George 
Robert Fitz-Gerald. In the same 
year a Mr. O’Connor, who assumed 
to be the descendant of the ancient 
line of the Connaught kings, took 
upon himself the state of prince, 
and, collecting a force of a thousand 
men, fortified himself in an island 
or oasis in the centre of a vast bog, 
and at once proceeded to dispossess 
many Cromwellian proprietors of 
their estates worth thousands of 
poundsa year. He did many other 
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acts in opposition to the Jaws, and 
in defiance of the local magistracy.* 

A.D. 1787.—The judges for the 
Connaught circuit at the Lent As- 
sizes of this year were Prime Ser- 
jeant Fitz-Gerald and Serjeant 
Toler, afterwards Lord Norbury, 
two of the greatest lawyers of their 
day. The Prime Serjeant was 
never known to give up a case while 
he had a single point to rest upon. 
Toler was in extensive practice, and 
possessed great aptitude for judicial 
functions. On the 23rd of March, 
the assizes commenced at Carrick- 
on-Sharnon amid great excitement. 
On the 18th of October previous, 
George Nugent Reynolds was mur- 
dered by Robert Keon—we have 
spoken above of both of them— 
and it was expected that the latter 
would be put on his trial. 

The grand jury, by their foreman 
Thomas Tenninon, found true bills 
against Keon and others, who, when 
brought to the bar, pleaded severally 
not guilty. The Clerk of the 
Crown then proceeded to, call a 
jury ; but, a sufficient number of 
jurors not having answered to their 
names, the trial was postponed 
(pro defectu Juratorum) until the 
next assizes. Robert and Ambrose 
Keon were remanded, and all the 
other prisoners were admitted to 
bail. Serjeant Toler, we may re- 
mark, fined the sheriff £500, and 
the non-appearing jurors £50 each. 

The counsel for the Crown on 
that occasion were Christopher 
Stone Williams, K.C., Jobn Kir- 
wan, of Castle Hacket, in the county 
of Galway, John Geoghegan, of 
Bunnowen Castle, in the county 
of Galway, George J. Browne, of 
Brownestown, in the county of 
Mayo, (author of the published 
report of the Keon trial,) and 
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George Moore, of Moore Hall, in 
the county of Mayo, Esquires. 

The counsel for the prisoners 
were Ulick Burke (of the Clan- 
rickarde family), John Kelly, John 
Blosset, Toby Molloy, Francis 
Patterson, John Dillon, John Peter 
Owen, Edward King, James White- 
stone, Edmund Stanley, afterwards 
Prime Serjeant, Charles McCarthy, 
St. George Daly (afterwards one of 
the Justices of the Court of King’s 
Bench), Edward Carleton (grand 
uncle of John William Carleton, 
Q.C., now on the Connaught cir- 
cuit), and Alexander Boyd, Of 
these Blosset was, perhaps, in the 
most extensive practice on the cir- - 
cuit. No suitor was ever satisfied 
who had not Counsellor Blosset for 
his advocate ; and no landed pro- 
prietor was content without his 
opinion on his title. Every pur- 
chaser of property should have 
Blosset’s sanction for his specula- 
tions. 

Owing to the excitement the 
above case caused in the county 
of Leitrim, the Attorney-General, 
John Fitz-Gibbon, applied on the 
19th of May, 1787, for a certiorari 
to be directed to the Judges of 
Assize and the Clerk of the Crown 
for that county, to remove thence 
to the city of Dublin the indict- 
ment for murder, and the court 
granted the motion. 

On the 19th of June a condi- 
tional order for a Habeas Corpus 
was granted to bring up to the 
Court of Queen’s Bench the pri- 
soners, Robert and Ambrose Keon, 
for trial at the bar of the court, 
that is, to be tried by the full court 
and, as the law then stood, by a 
jury of the county of Leitrim, sum- 
moned for that purpose to Dublin.t 

On the 23rd of June, 1787, the 


* ‘Trish Parliamentary Debates for 1786," Mr. Ogle’s speech. 
+ ‘Blackstone’s Commentaries,” vol. iii. p. 352, book iii., ch. 23. 
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Prime Serjeant applied to the 
court to discharge these orders and 
to remand the record to the Clerk 
of the Crown of the county of 
Leitrim, which motion was refused, 
and the case was set down for trial 
on the’ first day of the ensuing 
Michaelmas term. 

On Friday, the16th of November, 
accordingly, Robert and Ambrose 
Keon were brought to the bar of 
the court, when John Peyton, Esq., 
High Sheriff of the county of Lei- 
trim, handed the pannel to the 
Olerk of the Crown, whereby it 
appeared that the names of 360 
jurors were returned. 

The Prime Serjeant (Fitz-Gerald) 
then rose to ask, on the part of the 
prisoners, for a postponement of 
the trial, on the grounds that a wide- 
spread prejudice prevailed against 
his unhappy client Mr. Keon, who 
for thirteen months had been the 
most oppressed, traduced, and mis- 
represented man living. The minds 
of men were poisoned against Robert 
Keon, and this feeling was intensi- 
fied by the fact that the Attorney- 
General had succeeded in changing 
the venue from the county of Lei- 
trim to the Court of King’s Bench 
in Dublin. The prisoners might 
have been tried by the same jury in 
his vicinage, and here 360 jurors 
appear at the bar one hundred miles 
distant from their county. In- 
flammatory ballads were circulated 
through the county of Leitrim, 
wherein the prisoner’s name being 
Keon, he was compared to Cain 
who committed the first murder ; 
and now ou the night before this 
trial, the streets of the city ‘of 
Dublin were disturbed by the sing- 
ing of the same ballads, which are 
republished and scattered broad- 
cast and. sung before the jurors, 
whose minds must be inflamed by 
euch productions. He (the Prime 
Serjeant) would ask for a postpone- 
ment until-the next term, which 
would take place early in January, 
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1788. In the interval the excite- 
ment would have died away, and 
the public mind would have time 
to cool and subside into a temperate 
disposition and calm spirit of inves- 
tigation and inquiry. 

This application was refused ; 
the Chief Justice observing that 
it might be difficult to bring up at 
another time so large a number of 
freeholders from the county of Lei- 
trim. 

The trial then commenced, Lord 
Earlsfort (afterwards Earl of Clon- 
mel) presiding, and the other 
judges being .Mr. Justice Henn, 
Mr. Justice Bradstreet, and Mr. 
Justice Bennett. 

Of these judges, Lord Clonmel 
was the most distinguished lawyer 
and the best shot; he had argued 
more cases and fought more duels 
than any of the judges of the 
King’s Bench. 

Mr. Justice Henn was an excel- 
lent private character, and full of 
fun and humour. On one occasion 
he assumed the appearance of being 
dreadfully puzzled on circuit by 
two pertinacious young barristers, 
who flatly contradicted one another 
as to the law of the case, At 
last they unanimously requested his 
lordship to decide the point. 

“ How, gentlemen (said Judge 
Henn, wrinkling his brow in appa- 
rent thought), can I settle between 
you? You, sir, positively say the 
law is one way, and you (turning 
to the opposite party) as unequi- 
vocally affirm that it is the other 
way. I wish to God, Jack Harris 
(turning to his registrar, who sat 
underneath), I knew what the law 
really was.” 

“ My lord,” replied Jack Harris, 
most sententiously, “ if I possessed 
that knowledge 1 would tell your 
lordship with a great deal of plea- 


_ sure.” 


“ Then we will save the point, 
Jack Harris,” exclaimed the judge. 
The third judge, Sir Samuel 
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Bradstreet, had been Recorder of 
Dublin for several years before he 
was raised to the bench. 

Mr. Justice Bennett was for se- 
veral years on the Connaught cir- 
cuit, but does not appear to have 
been in very extensive practice. 

The counsel for the Crown, eight 
in number, were Serjeant Duquerry, 
M.P., John Philpot Curran, Gerald 
O'Farrell, and the other barristers, 
whom we have already named as 
having appeared for the Crown at 
Carrick-on-Shannon. 

Counsel for the prisoner, ten in 
number, were the Prime Serjeant 
(Fitz-Gerald), Serjeant Hewett, the 
Hon. Simon Butler (who had shot 
Counsellor Burrowes in a duel), 
Dennis George, Recorder of Dub- 
lin, Luke Fox, afterwards a Judge 
of the Court of Common Pleas, 
Michael Smith, afterwards Master 
of the Rolls, Toby Molloy, Edmund 
Stanley, James Whitestone, Charles 
McCarthy, and Edward Carleton. 

The jury were sworn, the Clerk 
of the Crown had read the indict- 
ment, and the prisoner had been 
given in charge to the jury, but it 
was then nearly five o’clock in the 
evening; the whole day had been 
consumed with the arguments of 
counsel, with the challenging. of 
the array, with demurring to the 
challenge, and with lengthened 
judgments from the bench; and 
so the court was adjourned. 

On the morning of the following 
day, as the clock was striking nine, 
the Chief Justice and his brother 
justices in their long robes of 
scarlet faced with ermine, and pre- 
ceded by their mace bearers, en- 
tered with the usual formalities, 
and took their places on the bench. 

The audience rose to receive them, 
and the bustle occasioned by their 
entrance was hardly composed when 
Robert Keon was brought forward, 
and placed between two sentinels 
with drawn bayonets, as a prisoner 
at the bar, where he was to abide 
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his deliverance for good or evil; 
according to the issue of the trial. 

The Crown counsel (Mr. Du-. 
querry) stated the case. The circum- 
stances of this unhappy transaction, 
he said, were shortly these: —The 
late Mr. George Nugent Reynolds 
thought, upon what grounds he 
(counsel) would: not undertake to 
mention, that he had received some 
injury from Mr. Keon, for which he 
was entitled to redress. Reynolds 
therefore sent a message to Mr, 
Keon to meet him, according to 
.those rules of honour to which our 
laws give no sanction. . The mes- 
sage was delivered by Mr. Plunket, 
and it was agreed between him and 
Mr. Keon, and Mr. Keon’s friend, — 
that the pistols should be charged 
with powder only. Singular as 
it may seem, it will be clearly 
proved that the two principals and 
their friends knew that no balls 
were to be brought to the field on 
the day of meeting. The only ob- 
ject of this meeting was to pre- 
serve the appearance of adhering 
to those maxims of honour, which 
it was conceived on that occasion 
to be necessary to observe; but on 
the part of Mr Reynolds, or of his 
friend who attended him, there was 
no idea of doing, or attempting to 
do, an injury to any person. 

On the faith of this agreement 
Mr. Reynolds, attended by Mr. 
Plunket, came to the place ap- 
pointed on the morning of the 16th 
of October, 1786, and Mr. Rey- 
nolds, alighting from his horse, 
advanced to Mr. Keon, who was 
on the ground before him, and who 
was attended by three or four other 
‘persons. Mr. Reynolds had in his 
hand a slight whip, and on coming 
up to Keon, he took off his hat, 
and said, “Good morning;” and 
Keon immediately replied, ‘‘ Damn 
you, you scoundrel, why did you 
bring me here?” and presenting 
a pistol which he held in his hand, — 
close to his forehead, fired at Mr, 
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Reynolds, and shot him through 
the head. The unfortunate man 
instantly fell and expired. 

These, continued the learned 
counsel, are the singular circum- 
stances of the fact you have to 
try; and let me ask to what motive 
in the breast of the prisoner can 
we ascribe this deed? Is it to the 
heat of passion, which the law in 
tenderness to human frailty will 
sometimes allow as an extenuation? 
He had the whole of the preceding 
night to compose his mind. Fear 
for his own life there could be 
none; and he (counsel) lamented 
to be obliged to say to the jury, 
‘that a deep and settled malice had 
_urged him to take away the life of 
his fellow man—that life which the 
God of heaven alone could bestow. 

The first witness for the Crown 
was Mr. James Plunket. He swore 
that he called on the Keons on 
Sunday night, the 15th of October, 
1786, and that he had been sent 
there by Mr. Reynolds; the Keons 
had all said that Reynolds had used 
them very ill, and that he had 
written most insulting letters to 
their brother Robert, and that 
things had gone too far. One of 
the brothers, Mr. Edward Keon, 
appeared more inclined to settle 
than the rest; and the witness 
called him aside and begged of him 
not to load the pistols with ball 
the next day, the day upon which 
they, Robert Keon and Reynolds, 
were about to fight the duel. It 
was finally arranged that they were 
to meet next morning, and that the 
pistols were to be loaded with blank 
cartridge. They met accordingly, 
on the following morning, on the* 
hill of Sheemore, in the county of 
Leitrim ; the Keons being first on 
the ground. Reynolds had no pis- 
tol; but Robert Keon had a pistol 
in his hand, and his two brothers 
were also armed. Witness ob- 
served much preparation, and felt 
astonished at the change that had 
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taken place in their manner since 
the previous evening. He heard 
Mr. Reynolds say, “ Good morning, 
Mr. Keon.” Keon replied, using the 
words rascal or scoundrel, levelled 
his pistol at Reynolds, and shot him 
dead on the spot, without even wait- 
ing for the ground to be measured 
for the duel. He added, that Keon 
had showed, while standing by the 
corpse of his antagonist, no contri- 
tion for what he had done. 

This evidence was corroborated 
by another witness, and the Crown 
closed their case. 

William Keon, the first witness 
examined for the defence, deposed 
that the mock duel was a pretence, 
that Reynolds told him that there 
must be a duel, and that the parties 
went to the ground with the full 
determination of fighting. That 
Reynolds carried in his hand a 
horsewhip, and made three suc- 
cessive blows at Keon, and that the 
third and last of the blows struck 
the pistol which he (Keon) held 
in his hand, and that it then acci- 
dentally went off and shot Reynolds 
in the head. Other witnesses were 
examined with the view of proving 
the case made for William Keon. 

Lord Clonmel then proceeded to 
address the jury, and he did so 
briefly and distinctly. He said 
that, on an occasion like this, he 
had but few observations to make. 
There could be no doubt that 
Reynolds was killed; there could 
be no doubt that. he fell by a shot 
fired by the prisoner at the bar, 
and there could be no doubt that 
this meeting was in consequence of 
a deliberate appointment. 

He then commented on the 
difference between the testimony 
of Mr. Plunket and Mr. William 
Keon. If the jury believed the 
former, then there was to be no 
real duel, but a mock one; while, 
on the contrary, Keon seems to say 
that his purpose was to bring about 
a duel. But Plunket swore directly 
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the opposite. As to the agreement 
that the pistols were not to be 
loaded with ball; if that were true, 
then that Keon should have had 
his pistol so loaded was a work of 
shocking baseness. If they believed 
that several blows were struck by 
Reynolds at the prisoner, that one 
of these blows struck the pistol, 
and that it went off by accident, 
then they must acquit the prisoner. 
Jt was for the jury, however, to say 
whether or not it was probable that 
Reynolds, himself unarmed, would 
make three blows at a man who 
was, and whose two brothers were, 
armed with pistols. This was all a 
matter of probability, and the jury 
were the judges of probability. If 
the jury believed that there was this 
agreement between the parties to 
which Plunket had sworn, then 
Robert Keon became the assassin 
of the deceased, and the unfortunate 
man was murdered—cruelly and 
barbarously murdered. The Chief 
Justice—(he had himself fought 
Lord Tyrawley)—told the jury that 
it was his opinion, “that if one in a 
deliberate manner goes to fight a 
duel, and he falls, it is murder.” 
The defence, he said, got up, was 
a good one if the jury believed it; 
but when the prisoner stood over 
the corpse, after the deceased fell, 
did he show any mark of remorse ? 
With these observations he would 
leave the case in the hands of the 
jury, upon whose counsels he im- 
plored the light of heaven to 
descend. 

Mr. Justice Henn, Mr. Justice 
Bradstreet, and Mr. Justice Ben- 
nett followed in the footsteps of 
the Chief Justice. 

The jury having heard these 
several addresses retired to their 
room. It was an hour ere they 
returned, and they traversed the 
crowd with slow steps, as men about 
to discharge themselves of a heavy 
and painful responsibility. The 
audience was hushed into profound, 
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earnest, and awful silence. “ Gene 
tlemen; have you agreed to your 
verdict?” in a voice trembling 
with emotion, asked the presidin 
judge; and the foreman replied 
that they had, and that the verdict 
was Guilty. 

The prisoner was then removed, 
and on the 28th of the same month, 
the Prime Serjeant moved in arrest 
of judgment, and relied on many 
objections, which though interest- 
ing in the extreme to those learned 
in the law, would be wholly un- 
interesting to such as are not so. 
Suffice it here to say, that the court 
refused the motion. 

The Clerk of the Crown then, 
addressing the wretched man, told 
him to stand up at the bar, and 
hold up his right hand. Lord 
Clonmel, addressing him, said:— 
“Prisoner at the bar, it becomes 
my duty, and a painful duty it is, 
to state some of the circumstances 
of the black crime of which you 
have been found guilty by a jury 
of your own county, and, in truth, 
as respectable a jury as any other 
county could produce. You have 
been found guilty of murder—the 
most horrible offence that is to be 
found in the catalogue of human 
crimes—and in this case attended 
with circumstances of aggravation. 
You are an attorney, an officer of 
the court, who from your age and 
your situation must have been aware 
of the consequences of your act. 

“It seems that the unhappy 
victim of your resentment had 
used some aspersive language with 
respect to you, and you took the 
most summary and most violent 
method of satisfying your own 
anger, and of vindicating your 
feelings of false honour. You, 
an attorney, sought the most 
public place, the county town, 
Carrick-on-Shannon, during the 
sitting of the judges, publicly to 
beat him. One would think that 
human wrath could go no farther! 
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One would have thought that the 
person who tamely received such 
an insult, could have excited no 
other passion but pity ! 

“To satisfy the world, to satisfy 
the false appearances of honour, 
Mr. Reynolds sent a mutual friend 
to you, who apprised you that you 
might appear as an adversary with- 
out any fear of danger to yourself, 
for that Mr. Reynolds would have 
no weapons to do you mischief. 
After such a proposal you went— 
the next day—after having laid 
—_ head upon your pillow—after 

aving, we may suppose, addressed 
the Almighty in prayer—you rushed 
in the most brutal manner on the 
object of your rage, and deprived 
him of his life; nor even then satis- 
fied; while his lifeless body lay 
bleeding at your feet, you con- 
tinued to express your unmeasured 
resentment. 

“See, too, what you have done— 
you have brought down your own 
family and his to the most wretched 
situation, and all by the indulgence 
of your uncontrolled passions. You 
have been defended by able men, 
and everything that human in- 
genuity and learning could do to 
save you has been done by them. 
Nothing now remains for me but 
to pass upon you the sentence of 
the law”’—here the Chief Justice 
was interrupted by the efforts of 
a female, who struggled to get a 
place under the bench. She was 
dressed in widow’s mourning, and 
was closely veiled, but her mourn- 
ing was travel-soiled, and she ap- 
_ peared like one who had come from 
afar. No remark was made at the 
interruption, and the Chief Justice 
resumed—“(and thatsentenceis, that 
on the 16th of February next, you 
shall be hanged by the neck untilyou 
are dead, and may the Lord have 
mercy on your soul.” At that 
moment—while the voice of the 
judge was still lingering on the 
ear—the lady rose, and lifted up 
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her veil, and smiling the smile of 
a maniac, said—“TI have fled fronr 
my home. I have travelled on foot 
a hundred miles to hear this sen- 
tence. The blood of my murdered 
husband cried to heaven for ven- 
geance, and its cry is heard!” The 
emotion that followed, who can de- 
scribe? Those who saw that sight 
stood still! her moans went to 
every heart, and when at last the 
spell was broken, and the excite- 
ment found utterance in motion 
and in words, she escaped from 
amongst the crowd, no one knew 
whither. 

At last it came, the morning of 
the 16th of February. At eight 
o'clock, Robert Keon, attended by 
his clergyman, stood on the gallows. 
He was about to address the multi- 
tude, when suddenly he saw appear 
before him, in an open window hard 
by, the widow of the murdered man. 
She stood there, pointing her hand 
downwards, as if to hell! The 
wretched man spoke not, but fel] 
on his knees, and in a moment wag 
a-corpse ! 

Thus ended this tragedy. A 
change of scene restored in time 
the poor widowed wretch, who had 
not yet reached her five-and-twens 
tieth year, to her reason; she then 
returned home, and spent her few 
remaining years with her children. 
There was one son who bore his 
father’s name, George Nugent 
Reynolds, and who, it is said, was 
blest with poetic talents of no 
ordinary degree. He wrote man 
poems, and to him has been—wit 
what justice we know not—attri- 
buted the authorship of the “ Exile 
of Erin.” Affidavits upon affidavits 
have been made to support the 
truth of this position, but the 
great majority bellies Campbell was 
the author. 

- A.D. 1793.—From the execution 
of Keon, in 1789, to 1793, there is 
little to be met with on the Con- 
naught circuit to arrest attention. 
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In that year W. Crofton was high 
sheriff of the county of Rescom- 
mon, and he, from what motive we 
are ignorant, did not. take those 
oaths which would fix a stigma on 
his Oatholie fellow- countrymen, 
which, it was supposed, were re- 
quired to be ‘taken by the statute 
of Anne. The judges named for 
the circuit at the summer assizes 
were Chief Baron Yelverton and 
Mr. Justice Downes, afterwards 
Lord Kilwarden. On Monday, the 
22nd of June, the circuit commenced 
at Roscommon, and the grand jury 
were summoned in the usual course 
by the sheriff, but the legality of 
their constitution was at once called 
in question by the counsel for the 
several prisoners. The assizes were 
then postponed until the 12th of 
October following, when they were 
opened by the Chief Baron and the 
Prime Serjeant Fitz-Gerald. After 
the new grand pannel had been 
called over, the courfsel for the 
prisoners tendered a challenge to 
the array to the following pur- 
port *:—* That W. Crofton, who 
empanneled and _ returned the 
same, was not qualified to act as 
sheriff of this county, as he had 
not performed the requisites by 
the statute of the 2nd of Queen 
Anne required of all officers on 
their several appointments and ad- 
mission into office. Wherefore it 
prayed that the array might be 
quashed.” The above statute en- 
acts, that all officers who do not 
qualify for their office according to 
the modes specified therein, are in- 
capable of acting in or of holding 
same, aud the office is theréby 
declared vacant. 

This challenge having been re- 
ceived, the Crown lawyers demurred 
thereto ore tenus, whereby they ad- 
mitted the want of qualification in 
the sheriff; but after a long argu- 
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ment the court disallowed the ob 
jections, ‘and. thenceforward many 
sheriffs all over Ireland declined to 
take the oaths that the “ doctrines 
and practices of the Church of 
Rome were idolatrous and damn- 
able.” 

The criminal business then come 
menced, and, in truth, there was 
little in the calendar to call for a 
passing remark ; but owing to what 
occurred_in the jury-room, and be- 
fore the discharge of the jury, we 
have no hesitation in placing before 
our readers the case of the King v. 
McDiarmad. 

McDiarmad was indicted for 
having, on the 2lst of May, felo- 
niously, with several persons un- 
known, broken open the house of 
Thomas Tennisson, Esq., and there- 
out stolen several articles of plate, 
wine,” etc.,etc. To this he pleaded 
not guilty. The following gentle- 
men were professionally engaged: 
the Solicitor-General, Toler, after- 
wards Lord Norbury, Hon. Edward 
Stanley, John Blosset, aid James 
Whitestone, for the prosecution; 
while the counsel for the’ prisoner 
were John Geoghegan, Charles 
McCarthy, William Boyd, and 
Owen McDermott, Esqrs. 

The indictment was opened by 
the junior counsel for the prose- 
cution, and the Solicitor-General 
stated the case, we are told, with 
great ability and ingenuity. Several 
witnesses were examined on both 
sides, and a very able and discrim- 
inating charge was delivered by the 
Chief Baron. The jury retired about 
ten P.M., but as it was not probable 
that they would agree, the court 
was adjourned until the following 
morning, when they reassembled ; 
and as an agreement was still un- 
likely, they were informed by the 
court that carts would be ready at 
three o’clock to cart them to the 





* Walker's ‘‘ Hibernian Magazine,” for Oct. 1793, pp. 96-380, 
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bounds of the county, fifteen miles 
off, there to be discharged. Now, 
the weather was cold and cheerless, 
and the majority were determined 
to enforce their arguments upon 
the minority in some way likely to 
ensure their coming to an unani- 
mous decision. The foreman, 
accordingly, insisted that those 
differing from him, four in number, 
should give way, and find the 

risoner guilty. They, with equal 
etermination, resisted all per- 
suasion. A hand-to-hand fight en- 
sued. Fortunately, the only fire- 
arms in the room were the fire- 
irons, but even those were too freely 
used. The uproar reached the ears 
of the judge; the halberdmen rushed 
up-stairs, and broke open the door, 
and, with the aid of the military, 
succeeded in dragging the jurors, 
all battered and bleeding, into 
court. Each party swore that 
“they'd have the other's lives.” 
His lordship then read them a 
severe lecture, and they were led 
down to the carts, three in num- 
ber, which were ready to receive 
them. On they moved, attended 
by the sub-sheriff, on horseback, 
and by a troop of the 14th Light 
Dragoons. As the jury were leaving 
the town, those that had been for 
acquitting the prisoner consented 
to fiud him guilty of stealing pro- 
perty to the value of 4s. 9d., to 
which the others assented. The 
compromise, however, came too 
late, as the judge had left town, 
and so they must travel on for 
hours before those awkward ve- 
hicles could reach him; for the 
rugged roads, up hill and down 
dale, were then almost impassable 
to wheel-carriages—and such car- 
riages! The wheels, revolving on 
wooden axles, which were never 
oiled, made a detestable half- 
screaming and half - whistling 
sound, as they rolled along into 
ruts and out of them as best they 
could! We cannot say that either 
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in their jury-room or in their 
equipage we envy these twelve 
men! 

A.D. 1789. The fighting propen- 
sities of the Connaught gentry at 
the close of the last century were 
not lessened by the melancholy 
examples furnished by George 
Robert Fitz-Gerald or by Robert 
Keon. In vain were the principles 
of Christian forbearance preached 
from Protestant pulpits and from 
Catholic altars. In vain did priest 
and parson inveigh against a state 
of society bordering upon savagery. 
The laws by which duelling was 
punishable were then as severe as 
now, but such was the spirit of the 
times that they remained a dead 
letter. No prosecution ensued, or 
if it even did ensue, no conviction 
would follow. Every man on the 
jury, as well as the judge, was him- 
self probably a duellest, and would 
not find a brother duellest guilty. 
After a fatal duel, the judge would 
leave it as a question to the jury 
whether there had been any “foul 
play ;’ with a direction, not to 
convict for murder if there had not 
been such. Mr. Justice Mayne 
was the first who, at the close of 
the last century, and at the com- 
mencement of this, dared to raise 
his voice against this practice by 
which fame was not to be won, and 
immortality not to be purchased ! 

Cold must be the heart of one who 
reads without emotion of the deeds 
of valourof the crusaders who fought 
and who died for the cross on the 
plains of Palestine. They have beeh 
immortalized by the pen of Tasso ; 
but what poet could condescend to 
celebrate the drunken glories of 
the duellest of the last century ! 
A case of duelling came before Mr. 
Justice Mayne on the Connaught 
circuit, accompanied by some 


unusual circumstances, which in 


the disturbed state of the moral . 
feeling of the time, were, consider- 
ed, an alleviation. An acquittal 
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was, therefore, expected as a matter _ 


of course. The judge, however, 
took a different view of the case; 
he laid it clearly down as one of 
murder, and charged the jury to find 
a verdict accordingly. His severity, 
as it was called, was the subject of 
universal reprobation, and his efforts 
to put down thisclass of murders were 
considered acts of heartless cruelty. 

Though the bar practising on 
the circuit was, previous to 1793, 
bound by certain rules, yet no re- 
cord of those rules has reached our 
time. The rules of the Connaught 
Bar Society, as we have them, first 
appear in the Connaught Bar book 
of 1793, but in the pages of this 
book there is no record that the 
Connaught Circuit lawyers were 
then for the first time to join in 
one society or brotherhood ; on the 
contrary, it would appear that these 
rules were framed for a society then 
in existence.* 

From 1793 to 1797 few cases 
of interest occurred on.the circuit. 
Fighting and duelling went on 
betweemjudges, squires, counsellors, 
attorneys, and doctors. A sensa- 
tional duel, however, did occur in 
the month of October, 1797, the 
merits or demerits of which, and 
of the acts from which it arose, and 
to which it led, became a subject of 
investigation on another circuit, as 
well as at the bar of the Irish 
House of Lords; but as the actors, 


* The first recorded meeting of the Connaught Bar Society was held in 1793. 


lowing members being present :— 
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Lord Kingsborough, Lord Lorton, 
and Colonel Fitz-Gerald were all 
of them from the province of Con- 
naught—and as Sergeant Stanley, 
who presided as the judge of assize, 
and as Mr. Blosset and Mr. Lynch, 
who acted as counsel in the matter, 
were all members of the Connaught 
Bar Society—we have no hesitation 
in giving the history of this Con- 
naught case as if it had been 
actually.tried on the Connaught 
circuit. 

Sir John King, Knight, whose 
ancestors had been resident for 
many generations in the county of 
York in England, came over to 
Ireland in the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth, fought against the Earl 
of Desmond, and was rewarded for 
his attachment to the principles of 
the Reformation by having a grant 
of the Abbey of Boyle, and of the 
Rockingham estate, in the county 
of Roscommon, made to him; and 
from him, after four generations, 
was descended Sir Edward King, 
Baronet, who was born in 1726, 
and who served in the parliaments 
of 1749 and 1761 as member for 
the county of Roscommon. In 
1762, he was advanced to the peerage 
as Baron Kingston of Rockingham, 
in the county of Roscommon. In 
1766, he was created Viscount 
Kingston of Kingsborough ; and in 
1768, was advanced to the dignity 
of Earl of Kingston. He had 
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married, in 1752, Jane, daughter of 
Thomas Caufield, of Donamon, in 
the county of Roscommon, and left 
at his death, in 1797, several 
children, the eldest of whom was 
Robert, second Earl of Kingston, 
who bore during his father’s life the 
title of Lord Kingsborough. He 
was married, in 1769, to his cousin, 
the only daughter of Richard Fitz- 
Gerald, of Offaly, in the county of 
Kildare, and she, on the death of 
her only brother became heiress pre- 
sumptive to her father, for her only 
brother had never married; her 
brother, however, left at his death 
a son born with the stamp of ille- 
gitimacy affixed to him, and his 
name was Henry Gerald Fitz- 
Gerald. Lady Kingsborough was, 
therefore, his aunt, and she brought 
him up with as much care as if he 
had been her own son. He lived 
in her house at Kingston Lodge, 
near Boyle, and was the constant 
companion of her children, the 
eldest of whom was George, after- 
wards third Earl of Kingston; the 
second, Robert Edward, afterwards 
Lord Lorton, and several other sons. 
There were daughters, too, and oue 
of them was the Honourable Mary 
King; and it was for the better 
education of those children that 
Lord and Lady Kingsborough spent 
the greatest part of the year in the 
neighbourhood of London. The 
Honourable Mary King had a 
pleasing expression of countenance, 
her figure was graceful, her manners 
were artless, and she was remark- 
able for the beauty of her hair, 
which grew so luxuriantly as to 
attract the notice of all who saw 
her. She had conversational powers 
‘ of no ordinary kind, and could 
entertain by her ceaseless and 
varied ndlibien the many who 
crowded to her father’s receptions 
in London. 

Fitz-Gerald obtained, through the 
combined influence of the Earl of 
Kingston and Lord Kingsborough, 
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a commission in the army, and soon 
rose to the rank of colonel. In 
London he continued to enjoy, as 
he had done in the county of Ros- 
common, the unaltered friendship 
of those to whom he owed his posi- 
tion in society. And yet, forgetting 
all that they had done for him, he, 
after long persuasions, induced the 
Hon. Mary King to leave her father's 
house oo elope with him, though 
he was then a married man. On 
the morning of her disappearance 
(she was then but eighteen), a note 
left on her dressing table, informed 
her parents that she had fled from 
her home with the intention of 
drowning herself in the Thames. 
No time was lost in dragging the 
river near the house, and, as her 
bonnet and shawl were found on 
the bank, the family in general was 
convinced that she had committed 
suicide. Lord Kingsborough could 
see no grounds fur such an act, and 
he actordingly caused advertise- 
ments to be published in all the 
London journals of the day. With 
matchless effrontery, Colonel Fitz- 
Gerald affected to join in the search, 
and when all had proved fruitless, 
no one was louder in lamentation 
than himself, but he had “his mis- 
givings that she was yet on the land 
of the living.” He was admitted 
to their councils, proposed plans, 
sympathized with them in their re- 
grets, and acted the part of a loving 
relation admirably. One day, the 
darkness which shrouded the dis- 
appearance of the young lady in 
mystery, was dispelled, and in this 
way. It was the custom of Colonel 
Fitz-Gerald to call about noon upon 
his daily mission of condolence ; 
now it so happened, that one day, 
a girl of the lower class of life, 
waited on Lady Kingsborough with 
an intimation that she thought she 
could give her some information 
that would lead to the discovery of 
her missing child. She was, she 
said, a servant at a lodging-house 
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in, Kennington, to which place a 
—- had brought a young 

dy about the time mentioned in 
the advertisements, and this gentle- 
man was a constant visitor at the 
house. . 

Whilst the girl was thus speak- 
ing, the door was flung open, and 
in walked Colonel Fitz-Gerald. 
She recognized him at onee, and 
said, “Why that is the very gen- 
ti2man that visits the young lady.” 
So completely was the Colonel 
taken by surprise, that, without 
uttering a syllable, he dashed down- 
stairs, and in a moment regained 
the street. 

The game of deception was now 
up, and Colonel King (afterwards 
Lord Lorton} at once sent the 
ruffian a hostile message, and on 
the following morning they met 
near the magazine in Hyde Park. 
Seven shots were exchanged before 
they separated, nor, would they 
have even then separated, had not 
Colonel Fitz-Gerald’s ammunition 
been exhausted. He then made an 
effort to address Colonel King, who 
cut him short by saying, “ You are 
a damned villain, I won’t hear a 
word you have to say!” 

On the following day the parties 
were again to meet, and in the same 
place, but, before the appointed 
time, both were put under arrest 
by the police. The young lady was 


.how recovered by her father, and 


conveyed first to Kingston Lodge, 
in Roscommon, and next to Mit- 
chelstown Castle, im the south of 
Ireland, far, as it was supposed, 
from the influence of Colonel Fitz- 
Gerald. But his plans were already 
laid. He had bribed one of the 
maid servants who had accompanied 
her to Ireland, and through her got 
the most accurate information con- 
cerning the young lady. Disguising 
himself as best he could, he came 
‘over to Ireland, and put up at the 
hotel in Mitchelstown, for the sole 
purpose of again carrying off his 
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unhappy victim. Information was 
at once furnished to Lord Kings- 
borough of the stranger’s presence, 
and of the danger his daughter was 
in. The stranger had left that morn- 
ing for Kileworth. Lord Kings- 
borough and Colonel King followed 
him, and they arrived just as he had 
retired to his room for the nighif. 
Lord Kingsborough sent the waiter . 
to him to say that two gentlemen 
wished to see hinr most particularly. 
The door waslocked, and the stranger 
answered in loud tones from within © 
that he was not to be disturbed. 
The moment that Lord Kings- 
borough and Colonel King heard 
the weil-known voice of Colonel 
Fitz-Gerald they smashed open the 
door, Colonel King rushed at him 
as he lay in bed. The villain beg- 
ged for mercy, but his cries of ago 
were stifled in his blood. They le 
him a mangied corpse. 

For this act Lord Kingsborough, 
Colonel King, and an accessory 
named John Hartuey, were arrested 
and committed to stand their trial 
at the assizes for the county of 
Cork then approaching. Serjeant 
Stanley, one of the most distin- 
guished lawyers on the Connaught 
circuit, was associated with Mr. 
Justice Finnucane, one of the jus- 
tices of the King’s Bench, in this 
commission, and presided--in the 
Crown Court for the county of 
Cork. 

The grand jury at once found 
true bills against the accused, and 
the trial commenced. The follow- 
ing paragraph from the Freeman’s 
Journal, gives the only information 
we are able to gather on the sub- 
ject :-— 

“ Oork, April 11. 

“The Honourable Colonel Kin 
was this day arraigned and acquitte 
of the murder of Colonel Fitz- 
Gerald, as likewise was John Hart- 
ney, a person connected with the 
Kingston family. Counsellor Blos- 
set came across from the Galway 
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assizes, during the most inclement 
weather, to defend the Colonel, as 
also did Counsellor Martin F. 
Lynch. When the Colonel came 
first into court, he was visibly 
agitated .and embarrassed, and 
seemed to feel, with lively delicacy, 
the situation in which he was 
placed to-day. The court was 
erowded. The fact of the murder 
was not brought home to either 
of the prisoners.” 


The Cork’ assizes then termi- 
nated, but before the discharge of 
the grand jury, the following ad- 
dress was presented to the great 
ornament of the Connaught circuit, 
Serjeant Stanley, by the high sheriff 
and foreman :— 


** County Court Grand Jury Room, 
“ April 2lst, 1798. 
“We, the High Sheriff of the 
eounty of Cork, at the spring 
assizes assembled, return our 
warmest thanks to Mr. Serjeant 
Stanley for the firm, patient, and 
humane conduct evinced by him 
during the long and painful execu- 
tion of his office as Judge, and the 
dignity with which he supported 
order and decorum in bis court. 
“‘Samurt TowNnsEnpD, 
“ For self and fellows.” 


Serjeant Stanley replied, “ I am ex- 
tremely happy to find that my con- 
duct in discharge of my public duty, 
upon this very important occasion, 
has met with the approbation of so 
respectable a body as the high 
sheriff and grand jury of the 
county of Cork, and if I wanted 
anything to animate my exertions 
in support of the laws and constitu- 
tion, and in restoration of public 
tranquillity, this kind testimony 
which you have been so good as to 
bestow upon me, would afford me a 





* Freeman's Journal Library, T. C. D. 
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very strong additional incentive in- 
deed.” 

The Honourable Robert King then 
proceeded to Rockingham, in the 
county of Roscommon, and was re- 
ceived by all classes with an enthu- 
siasm that caused him to forget for 
awhile the wrongs he had endured ; 
but his father’s trial had yet to 
come off. True bills had been 
found against him by the Cork 
grand jury, but he had on the 
death of the first Earl of Kingston, 
which took place on the 13th of 
March, 1797, succeeded to that 
title, and he consequently applied 
by his counsel, Mr. Blosset, for an 
order to stay the proceedings, for 
the purpose of removing them by 
certiorari into the High Court of 
Parliament, there to be tried by his 
peers. 

On the 18th of May, 1798, the trial 
took place in the Irish House of 
Lords. By an order of the Houset 
no stranger was admitted without 
tickets. Early on the morning of 
that day the streets in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Parliament House 
were lined on both sides by the 
military. The carriages commenced 
to arrive at ten o’clock, and at 
eleven the peers marched two and 
two in slow and solemn procession, 
followed by the twelve judges, into 
the House. Lord Clare then ad- 
vanced to the woolsack, and the 
commission appointing him as Lord 
High Steward having been read, 
oneof the officers of the court read 
the writ of certiorari removing the 
proceedings and the return thereto. 
Next the indictment before the 
grand jury, and the finding of the 
bills, was read. The Clerk of the 
Crown then called on the Serjeant- 
at-Arms to do his duty, and, in the 
quaint language of centuries long 
past, cried with a loud voice— 

“ Oyez—oyez—oyez— Constable 


+ Walker's ‘‘ Hibernian Magazine.” 
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of Dublin Casile, bring up Robert, 
Earl of Kingston, your prisoner, to 
the Bar of the House of Lords.— 
God save the King.” 

The Earl was then ushered in by 


the Constable and sub-Constable™ 


of Dublin Castle, followed by his 
counsel, John Philpot Curran, K.C., 
Mr. Saurin, K.C., Mr. Blosset, K.C., 
and Martin F. Lynch, the two 
latter of whom were distinguished 
members of the Connaught circuit. 

The noble prisoner then knelt 
before his judges, and was directed 
by the Lord High Steward to rise. 
He rose, and Lord Clare thus ad- 
dressed him :—— 

“ Robert, Earl of Kingston, you 
are brought here to answer for the 
most serious charges that can be 
made against any man—the murder 
of a fellow subject. The solemnity 
and awful appearance of this judica- 
ture must naturally discompose and 
embarrass your lordship. It may 
therefore not be improper to remind 
your lordship that you are to be 
tried by the laws of a free country, 
framed for the protection of inno- 
cence, and punishment of guilt 
alone; and it must be a great con- 
solation to you to reflect that you 
are to receive a trial before the 
supreme judicature of the nation— 
that you are to be tried by your 
peers, upon whose unbiassed judg- 
ment and candour you have the 
firmest reliance, more particularly 
as they are to pass judgment upon 
you under the solemn and inviolable 
obligation of their honour. It will 
also be a consolation to you to know 
that the benignity of our law has 
distinguished the crime of homicide 
into three classes. If it arises from 
accident, from inevitable necessity, 
or without malice, it does not fall 
within the crime of murder ; of these 
distinctions, warranted by evidence, 
you will be at liberty to take advan- 
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tage. Before I conclude, I am com- 
manded by the House to inform 
your lordship, and all others who 
may have occasion to address the 
court during the trial, that the 
address must be to the lords in 
general, and not to any lord in par- 
ticular.” * 

The prisoner’s counsel then 
pleaded “not guilty,” and the 
Clerk of the Crown made proclama- 
tion “to all manner of persons to 
come to the Bar and give evidence 
against Robert, Earl of Kingston, 
and they shall be heard, for he now 
stands upon his deliverance.” 

Lord Clare demanded of Mr. 
Curran whether notices had been 
served on the widow and next of 
kin of deceased, of the removal of 
the indictment into the High Court 
of Parliament. Evidence was then 
read by the junior counsel, Mr. 
Lynch, of the services of the notices. 
Proclamation was again made re- 
quiring witnesses for the Crown. to 
come in, but no witnesses came, and 
no counsel for the Crown, or for the 
widow or next of kin appearing, 
the peers unanimously found him 
not guilty. Lord Clare then broke 
the white wand asunder, and de- 
clared that the commission was 
dissolved. 

The Earl of Kingston then re- 
tired to his seat at Kingston Lodge, 
in the county of RoscOmmon. The 
acclamations of his tenantry rent 
the air as they drew his carriage to 
his home; but his reason was 
gone. The sufferings he had en- 
dured, in one short year; the loss 
of his favourite child; her disgrace. 
The dreadful duel between his son 
and the man he had educated from 
childhood. The bloody affair at the 
Kilworth hotel—his trial—and the 
trial of his son for wilful murder. 
These were too much for him to 
bear. He had not yet completed 





* “ Lords’ Journals ’— Freeman's Journal, 
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his forty-fourth year, but a prema- 
ture old age was upon him, and 
he sank into an untimely grave 
at Kingston Lodge, within a few 
months after his return, in 1799. 
The Honourable Mary King, 
who brought so much sorrow upon 
her kindred, lived ever after an 
exile in Wales. A clergyman bad 
received her into his own family, 
where she became in ‘a short 
time a great favourite; but they 
knew neither her position, nor her 
real name, nor her misfortunes; 
neither did they know that she was 
the actress in the events which had 
lately occurred in the Kingston 
family, with which they were fami- 
liar. For who at that time was not 
so? Shining in conversation, she 
on an evening carried away her 
hearers, as she depicted the sorrows 
and the wrongs which she had read 
of the Honourable Mary King. Her 
young host, the clergyman’s son, 
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could not refrain from tears as he 
listened, and burst into loud ex- 
clamations of horror at the bar- 
barity of the betrayer. In the heat 


of the moment she cast off all pru- 


dent reserve, exclaiming, “ I myself 
am the person for whom you express 
so deep an interest—and now, I 
suppose, you will drive me from 
your roof.” “ No,” replied theclergy- 
man, “you will find in this family, 
a home anda sbelter.. I have ob- 
served that my son already loves 
you, and, if I mistake not, would be 
a partuier who would cause you to 
forget your sorrows in this life, and 
lead you tothat happiness that never 
ends in thenext.”” On thatevening 
the young people were engaged, and 
were soon after married. They 
lived long and happily together. 
Who can read her story without 
emotion ? 


(To be continued.) 
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‘DUBLIN A HUNDRED YEARS AGO. 


A HUNDRED years ago, an English- 
man made his will before he came 
to Ireland, and a very necessary 

recaution it seems to have been. 
it took him four days to get to 
Holyhead, and one day and a night 
to sight Howth; besides, he ran 
many risks on the passage; it 
might happen to him as it did to 
the unfortunate passengers on board 
the Hillsborough packet-boat, which 
left Holyhead on the 8th of March, 
1780, at 11 o’clock in the morning, 
carrying the mails, and was taken 
in the channel by the privateers, 
the Black Prince and Black Watch, 
about 6 o’clock that evening, at the 
same time and place the Besborough 
packet-boat, coming from Howth, was 
captured by these lawless crews 
bearing American commissions ; the 
mails of both vessels were thrown 
into the sea, the passengers rudely 
handled and stripped of all their 
valuables, in addition to which a 
ransom of £1,000 had to be paid. 

This would have made an un- 
fortunate beginning, but there was 
more to come. Once landed in the 
Trish capital, dangers multiplied for 
the unhappy tourist who lived a hun- 
dred years before “Cook's Itinerary.” 
Footpads invested the by-streets 
and lanes of the city, and would 
think little of knocking him down 
and beating him barbarously if he 
ventured alone into the “ Rope 
Walk” or Marylebone Lane. 

It behoved him, too, to look to 
his manner of walking the Mall or 
public thoroughfare, or he might 
give offence without meaning it, 
and have a brace of duels on his 
hands. His friends, if he had such, 
would in all probability give him 


a few hints, for instance, not to 
walk the streets with a cane or 
stick wnder his arm, as that might 
be offensive to a gentleman following 
him. To be more ready to give the 
wall than to assert it, for fear of 
a dirty quarrel, and not to walk, 
arm-in-arm as if the street was 
only made for him and his friends. 
To be cautious of staring in the 
face of those going by; and if he 
chanced to do so by mistake for 
a friend, he should at once beg 
pardon. 

The infringement of these rules 
generally Jed to a quarrel which 
ended in the loss of limb or life; 
the manners of the people were 
rude; and even in the common 
Sunday ordinaries, it was not safe 
to eat without a basket-hilted knife 
and fork. It is amusing to take a 
peep into an etiquette book of the 
period, or, as it is called, “ Hints 
to introduce Decorum at City 
Feasts and Sunday Ordinaries in 
Dublin.” 

From this useful little work, we 
learn that our grandfathers com- 
mitted many a solecism against our 
present code of manners; but then, 
good Lord! they were twice the 
men we are, look at the appetites 
they had. Fancy being told “ Not 
to heap more than two pounds of 
victuals on your plate at starting? 
Not to be too eager to have the 
first cut. Not to drag the leg of 
a fowl through your teeth in order 
to secure your property in it, and 
then lay it by to pick at your 
leisure. To remember also, that 
although fingers were made before 
forks, the latter were substituted 
for the sake of cleanliness. Not 
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to throw the scraps off your plate 
into the dish;” and many other 
directions needless to give here. 

Tn spite of all thesedrawbacks, the 
Trish metropolis repaid the danger of 
a visit a century ago, far more than 
in these days of easy transit. If 
there were disadvantages in getting 
there, there was plenty of life, wit, 
and beauty to be found within its 
walls. People of rank and fortune 
lived there in those times, and lived 
with all the elegancies of fashion. 
Mr. Young, one of the tourists 
who visited it in 1780, tells us, 
“that town life in Dublin is formed 
upon that of London—gaiety, plea- 
sure, and extravagance are the order 
of the day. Every night in winter 
there is a ball or a party, and very 
agreeable society. The state of 
living may be guessed from the 
fortunes of the resident nobility 
and great commoners. There are 
about thirty of these who possess 
incomes from °£7,000 to £20,000 
a year.” He goes on to say, that 
“the tables are very plentifully, 
nay, elegantly spread, but that the 
venison wants flavour, as do also 
the vegetables, from the humidity 
of the climate.” 

The papers teemed with the 
record of births, deaths, and mar- 
riages amongst the resident aristo- 
cracy and gentry, who generally 
came up to Dublin for these great 
social events, and resided in streets 
long since given up to decay, in 
splendid mansions now converted 
into public offices. 

Henrietta Street, now one of the 
most deserted streets in the city, 
seems to have been particularly 
favoured, it is to be supposed on 
account of the size of the houses. 
It was here the Countess of Kings- 
borough came, and the Right Hon. 
Lady Elizabeth King, and many 
other ladies of quality, who wanted 
their knockers tied up, and straw 
before their doors. Here, also, was 
married “Denis Daly, Esq., of 
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Dunsandle, to the Lady Harriet 
Maxwell, daughter to Lord Farn- 
ham.” A step farther takes us to 
Rutland Square, in the centre of 
which stands Charlemont House, 
where the “great Earl” lived: 
round him clustered many of the 
nobility. The Earl of Bective had 
his town mansion in this square, 
and in 1790. gave a wedding break- 
fast there, when his friend, Mr. 
Richard Longfield, married Miss 
Charity Moore. In fact, the mar- 
riage list of those days is very full, 
aud one would say that Dublin 
was an excellent hunting-ground 
for chaperones. Even then there 
were complaints, but the slackness 
was attributed to the war, as the 
words of an old ballad show,— 


“ If you are not too proud for a word 

of advice 

In the choice of a husband, girls, be 
not too nice, 

What with manning our ships, and 
protecting our shore, 

You cannot get husbands, as once, 
by the score.” 


There was a good deal of inter- 
marrying went on between the 
Celtic and Saxon race. We read 
that “At Dublin Castle, on the 
11th of March, 1781, Armar Corry, 
Esq., one of the Knights of the 
shire for Tyrone, married the Lady 
Harriet Hobart, eldest daughter 
to his Excellency, John Earl of 
Buckinghamshire, Lord-Lieutenant 
of Ireland, and that the young lady 
was possessed of youth, beauty, 
elegance of manners, and a fortune 
of £30,000 a year.” It is no won- 
der that the paper remarks on the 
alliance, “this gentleman is de- 
stined to supreme felicity.” This 
custom of announcing the lady’s 
fortune, which was very general, 
must have had its advantages. 
Where there was a good supply 


‘ of daughters on hand, it was equal 


to an advertisement, and invited 
suitors to apply. Of course, like 
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everything else, it had its reverse 
side; when no sum was specified, 
it was reasonable to suppose “ no 
lots” were forthcoming. 

If the marriageable proclivities 
of our ancestors are remarkable 
from the contrast to our own cus- 
toms, so is, also, their longevity as 
compared with our length of days. 
Eighty-five and ninety was the 
average age for departing this life, 
but it was nothing remarkable to 
pass the century. 

Here are a few of these cen- 
tenarians, out of a number taken 
from a paper, bearing date 1780 :— 


Mr. John Casey, in the 104th 
year of his age. 

Mr. Maurice Supple, of Cork, 
in the 114th year of his age. 

Mr. Leaver, of Redmond’s Hill, 
in the 118th year of his age. 

Mrs. Eleanor Gibbons, in the 
105th year of her age. 

Thomas Collins Sovereign, of the 
town of Tralee, in the 102nd year 
of his age. 

Rey. P. Currier, P.P., in the 
11lth year of his age. 

And Mrs. Sarah Jones, in the 
102nd year of her age. 


This lady was the “ most eminent 
baby-linen maker in Dublin.” A 
long paragraph is devoted to her 
proficiency in that department, and 
general virtues. Such paragraphs 
and advertisements give a great 
charm to the newspapers and 
magazines of the last century. 
There is a delightful simplicity 
about them, a tone of friendly 
gossiping chit-chat, which is very 
pleasant, and puts u8 aw fait of 
the most domestic matters, as when 
we are told of a certain lady, living 
in Great George Street, Dublin, 
who presented her husband with 
a fifteenth pledge of affection, the 
information is kindly added, the 
fifteen are “all living.” It is need- 
less to say the unfortunate father 
was a clergyman, and in all pro- 
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bability not possessed of more than 
£40 a year. We can imagine that 
his reception of this fifteenth in- 
nocent differed somewhat from that 
of “Mr. Richard Chapel Whaley, 
of Ireland.” This gentleman was so 
gratified by his wife’s presenting 
him with a “son and heir,” that 
he, being a man of immense pro- 
perty, gave her on the first day of 
going abroad, the following curious 
draft on his banker :— 


* Good Mr. Latouche, 
Pray open your pouch, 
And pay my soul’s dirling 
One thousand pounds sterling, 
For Dick Chapel Whaley. 
Witness—Joe Bailey.” 


Most ladies will think this an 
example worthy of imitation by 
their lords and masters. Mr. Dick 
Chapel Whaley was evidently a 
man of mark in his day, for here 
we have him turning up again. 
“On the 17th July, 1790, Mr. 
Dick Chapel Whaley arrived in 
Dublin, from his journey to Jeru- 
salem, by this he wins a wager of 
£20,000.” 

In those days the theatres were 
crammed nightly, when Kemble 
played, and the “little devil” 
danced on the high rope at Smock 
Alley. This performer must have 
been quite as adventurous as Blon- : 
din; the persons who sat in the 
pit complained bitterly of his 
somersaults, as likely to endanger 
their own safety. One old gentle- 
man writes feelingly on the sub- 
ject. He says, addressing Mr. 
Jeremiah Spy, “that he is an old 
bachelor, and has sat for twelve 
years, every evening in the fifth 
row, in the very centre of the pit. 
His comfort now is quite gone, 
as the rope upon which the little 
devil exercises his skill is stretched 
immediately over his head, and one 
false step on the part of the per- 
former would endanger his life.” 
It is to be supposed that the old 
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tleman’s complaint met with 
just so much attention as letters 
and remonstrances of the kind ex- 
perience to-day. In Crow Street, 
@ rival attraction was drawing full 
houses. “A woman was dancing 
the rope’’—this, like our female 
Blondins, called for much" animad- 
version. The churches were to 
the full as crowded. The fashion- 
able preacher, Rev. Walter Blake 
Kirnan, drew large audiences, and 
the receipts were never under £500. 
Money was, indeed, to be had for 
eyery purpose a gentleman could 
want it but for paying his debts— 
that was not be thought of. Reck- 
less high play was the order of the 
day, and estates changed hands 
daily and nightly at Daly’s. This 
club, a place of fashionable resort, 
was exactly opposite to “the House,” 
hither came all the “ young bloods ” 
and “swells” of the day. Mr. 
Lever, in his “ Knight of Gwynne,” 
has made “ Daly’s” the scene of 
one of his most dramatic incidents, 
where “the Knight plays with 
Lord Drogheda,” his last remain- 
ing estate, the stake, and loses it. 
Such sad scenes were things of 
frequent occurrence. Many a duel 
cropped up at Daly’s, as can be 
easily. imagined when hot Irish 
blood was well heated with wine, 
‘ and most of these meetings ended 
fatally. We are glad, however, to 
think there are pleasanter associa- 
tions connected with Daly’s. On 
Tuesday, June 6, 1780, the gen- 
tlemen of this club gave a grand 
masquerade ball at the Rotunda, in 
Great Britain Street—although we 
are told that “the characteristic 
wit and humour of the people of 
this island are acknowledged to be 
superior to that of other nations in 
entertainments of this kind,” still 
it would seem that up to this period 


the national wit and humour had . 


only been exhibited in London, 
where these masquerades were very 
general. The gentlemen of Daly’s, 
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therefore, had the honour of making 
the first venture, and their ball was 
universally allowed to be “ the most 
numerous and splendid entertain- 
ment ever given in the city, 1,500 
tickets being distributed on the 
occasion ; the doors were opened at 
nine o’clock, and the company en- 
tertained one another till three 
o’clock, when the supper was laid 
out in the supper rooms, and opened 
to the company.” 

It is to be supposed from this 
that the little entr’acte usual to us 
of tea and ices was left out, and that 
there was neither eating nor drink- 
ing until the grand laying out. 

This masquerade was honoured 
by the presence of the Countess 
of Buckinghamshire, wife to the 
Viceroy, on whom the following 
“elegant” verses were made :— 


‘* Let others in this various scene, 
Feigned characters put on, 
Of goddess, priestess, vestal, queen, 
Or awful Amazon. 


To you no fancy’d form or garb 
New dignity imparts, 
They’re real charms, which wing the 
barb 


Unerring to our hearts.” 


It is hoped her ladyship was 
pleased with this prettily turned 
compliment. Some. of the masks 
are very quaint, and original, and 
differ much from the stereotyped 
flower girls, duennas, and banditti 
with which our ‘fancy balls are 
crowded. [ think, however, our 
matrons would have rebelled against 
the introduction, no matter how hu- 
morous, of a lady in the situation 
all wives ought to be who “love 
their lords ;”’ the danger, too, must 
have been imminent, as she was 
hunting everywhere for DoctorJebb, 
the famous practitioner in that line. 
Doctor Slop was also present, hand- 
ing about his cards. Very few 
ladies of this generation would know 
him to be “ Mrs. Shandy’s medical 
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attendant,” but our grandmother 
read Mr. Sterne’s books, although 
they did pop them behind the sofa- 
cushion when an admirer came in. 
The doctor was a very good figure, 
we are told, as was also an excellent 
Mock Doctor, by Captain Monck. 
It would seem that these Jas- 
queraders were not content with 
assuming the clothes they under- 
took to be the people they re- 
presented for the nonce, but they 
were exposed to severe criticism, 
and were expected to give even the 
nicer shades of character, as when 
“a Caliban” was reproached for 
only recollecting ‘the savage” 
traits of that individual. 

Amongst so many good masks it 
ts difficult to make a selection, but 
the following seem the most original. 
We also give the criticisms, as they 
are worth recording. 


. Lorp AND Lavy 
Two Spanish Slaves { Awennes. 
(Elegantly dressed and fettered in the 
chains of Hymen.) 
A Whey Woman .. Mr. Macuire. 
(Nature itself.) 

A Sixpenny Doll Lorp GRANARD. 
A fille de Patmos Lapy GRANARD. 
(A most beautiful Mask.) 

r Lorp StratH- 
A Tancred. .. . } anne. 
(Superb.) 
A Beautiful Nun Lapy DE VESCI. 
(Universally admired.) 
A Patagonian Venus 
and her little Cu- > Mr. Corpor. 
ES eco rnncal s 
(Enormously amusing.) 
‘ A Leaden Mercury Mr. Hewir. 
Mr. Cote and 
Mr. Hatt. 


The Scrapers. . . { 
An Innocent More 


Lapy Harrier 
Corry. 


Quaker, “ Moved 
by the Spirit ” 


ia F Same | Cart. Arkrns. 

(Who, accompanied by two curious 
fiddlers, formed an excellent group, 
and played their parts with enter- 
taining humour.) , 
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A Portrait Painter . Mr. Witsoy. 

(Original and amusing, though very 
satirical on a certain celebrated Pre- 
sident of the R.A., distributing the 
following card :— 


Sir Josuua Carmine, R.A, 
London. 
A Bayes - Mr. Qotn. 
(Curiously decorated with all the en- 
signs of literature, and the rates of 
authorship.) 
A Double Face . . Miss CAvENDISH. 
(Very good.) 
The Fair Quaker of} The _ beautiful 
WOR isi eos ‘ Mrs. MatHews. 


The critic is hard enough upon any 
who do not come up to his idea of 
how the characters should be sup- 
ported ; as when he tells us of a 
jockey, represented by a Mr.Holmes, 
“who had no knowledge of either 
Newmarket or the Curragh” and 
of a magician — Mr. Burrows — 
“ who without his wand would not 
have been taken for a magician ;” 
but when he comes to speak of the 
ladies, “ our chronicler ” fairly loses 
all control of himself. He assures 
his readers, that “it was a glorious 
sight of female charms.” ‘ In this 
assemblage,” he goes on to say, 
“the cestus of beauty was united 
with grace, harmony, and elegance; 
eyes—such lucid eyes !—were dis- 
played, that the heavens seemed to 
illuminate this mansion of the 
graces.”” He concludes by “praying 
the genial powers of almighty Love 
to protect the grave historian of the 
night’s triumphs from such danger- 
ous exhibitions of beauty!” 

It is to be hoped that, with such 
an ardent appreciation of female 
charms, the poor man had a pretty 
wife at home to keep his senses to- 
gether. But although this gentle- 
man’s pen may have been dipped 
in hyperbolic ink, still there is no 
doubt that the Irish women of a 
hundred years ago possessed no 
ordinary share of beauty. At the 
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Dublin Exhibition of 1872, there 
was a collection of paintings called 
“the National Portrait Gallery.” 
A little handbook, by Mr. Fitz- 
gerald, supplied much interesting 
information upon each picture. A 
stroll through this gallery bore 
testimony to the truth of “our 
enthusiastic chronicler’s”’ state- 
ment as regarded the female 
loveliness. Many of these fair 
dames have been famous in story, 
such as the sisters Gunning, the 
Duchess of Tyrconnell, and others. 
Later on came Lady Clare, Lady 
Cork, and Lady Denny—a famous 
triumvirate of beauty, who made 
the town ring with their eccentric 
freaks, which nowadays would have 
been ranked under the term “ fast ;” 
in fact, some of our grandmothers 
went the pace very rapidly in- 
deed. 

“ Romping bouts’ would as- 
tonish even our American cousins ; 
and these were much the vogue in 
the seventeenth century. They 
took place in the evening, after 
tea, when a given number of ladies 
attacked a corresponding number 
of gentlemen. It is needless to 
add that the fair antagonists issued 
forth in a rather dishevelled state 
from these “bouts.” It was for- 
tunate that the style of dress was 
in some measure suited to these 
hoydenish amusements. 

Listen to “ Mr. Jeremiah Spy,” 
the universal censor, congratulating 
his fair readers “ that the mountains 
of false hair have disappeared, those 
hotbeds wherein different vegetables 
seemed to vie with each other, and 
have given place to an elegant sim- 
plicity of flowing ringlets.” Does 
not this attack remind one of the 
crusade only just concluded against 
“the chignon ? ” 

In truth, the more we go back 
to former centuries, the more we 
find that there is nothing new. 
The world, or, rather, “human 
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nature,” is fur ever repeating it- 
self. There have been “ fast men” 
and “fast women” since the days 
of Ham. Here is an example for 
those ladies who ape manly sports, 
and it would be something newer 
than skating. “In June, 1790, 
Madame Masson, the celebrated 
female tennis-player, entered the 
lists against Colonel Tarleton, and 
actually beat him. The lady is 
rather short of stature, and may 
be about thirty years of age. She 
plays in petticoats, and with great 
dexterity.” 

A beautiful woman in the last 
century was held in great reve- 
rence. She was put upon a 
pedestal to be worshipped, and 
much nonsense, in prose and 

oetry, was addressed to her. 

hat belle of the present day 
would have such verses made for 
her as were offered to the beauti- 
Sul Lady Craven? 

It is an address to her heart, and 
is in a serial form, the first part 
beginning— 


“ No wonder, little fluttering thing, 
That you so soon should leap and 
spring, 
To Craven's fair and beauteous 
breast.” 


The second is to “ Lady Craven,” 
on dreaming she saw her heart at 
her feet, and is in the same elegant 
style of compliment. The third is 
the gem. Lady Craven’s heart is 
now supposed to be lying on the 
floor, ruthlessly torn from its’ 
lovely shrine, viz., her ladyship’s 
body :— 


“Return thy native bosom grace, 

Where charms unnumbered play, 

Fit rival to its kindred face, 
So beautifully gay. 

Once more, oh, let the trio meet, 
Never again to part, 

Of all the sex who boasts so sweet 
A bosom, face, and heart.” 
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After this, Lady Craven and her 
heart retire, and we are heartily 
glad of it. This lady was rather 
celebrated, as later on she married 
the “ Margrave of Anspach.” 
These epigrams were much used 
a hundred years ago, when verse- 
making was a perfect trade, and 
condolences and congratulations 
were offered in neatly - turned 
rhyme. LEpigrams were flung at 
the Ministry unceasingly. We 
will close this paper with one 
adapted from the song of “ Pass 
round the Glass,” in Sheridan’s 
“School for Scandal.” It intro- 
duces the different members of the 
Cabinet, and goes on through num- 
berless verses, from which we have 
selected the two following :— 
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“ Here’s to great North at the helm so 
serene, 
And to Mansfield unmatched in twice 


fty ; 
Here’s to Lord Minden, at fighting so 


keen, 
And here’s to Lord Talbot the thrifty. 
Let the toast pass, 
Drink to the ass, 
And, zounds! do not make a wry face 
at the glass. 


Here’s to the courtier who catches a 
rize, 
And here’s to the gaper with none, sir, 
Here’s to Sir Fletcher, with black 
scowling eyes, / 
And here’s to Lord Rochford with one, 
sir. 
Let the toast pass, 
And drink to the ass, 
And, zounds! do not make a wry face 
at the glass. 
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By E. J. 


Tux county of Sligo is one of the 
most picturesque in Ireland; it has 
mountain, wood, and water—the 
three graces of landscape, and if it 
has not attracted much attention 
from the mighty host of tourists 
whom we meet going to and fro upon 
the earth in search of crumbling 
ruins, inaccessible mountain peaks, 
sourceless rivers, and the like, it is 
because fashion, the irresistible, has 
turned the tide to the cabinet pic- 
tures of Killarney—gems in their 
way, nodoubt—and has left the wide 
canvas of the west, with its rugged 
outlines,and bold lights and shadows, 
unnoticed. 

Sligo and the adjoining county 
of Mayo afford, or rather did afford, 
for the trade has considerably di- 
minished of late years, considerable 
advantages for the illicit distillation 
of whisky. High up in the moun- 
tains the “stills” were secretly 
and constantly worked by men who 
were enabled, by the sale of their 
contraband produce, to live far better 
than the really hard-working in- 
habitants of the valleys below. 
Wild and lawless in the extreme 
were these mountaineers, they lived 
entirely apart from their fellows a 
sort of gipsy life, keeping at de- 
fiance alike the laws of God and 
man, and a raid made upon them 
by the revenue officers was a work 
of both danger and difficulty ; such 
raids were, however, sometimes effec- 
tual, so far cs the seizure of the 
“still” was concerned, but rarely 
without loss of life on both sides; 
the men would, when driven to bay, 
defend their property with extreme 
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ferocity, obliging the police to fire 
upon them in defence of their own 
lives, 

Many years ago, the family of one 
of the most determined of these 
law-breakers, by name Donovan, 
had built for themselves a cottage 
in a secluded glen upon one of the 
Curlew mountains; it was by no 
means a comfortless abode, con- 
sidering the wildness of its sur- 
roundings, for although thoroughly 
well screened from observation, it 
was, to a good walker, within com- 
paratively easy reach of the town 
of Sligo. The Donovans bad pros- 
pered in their illicit trade, having 
worked at it with an amount of 
energy and skill worthy of a more 
honourable enterprise. The family 
consisted of the father, who was a 
man of almost gigantic proportions, 
wild and rather ferocious in aspect, 
but by no means ill-looking; on 
the contrary, to see him on the rare 
occasions when he was dressed in 
his best clothes, which consisted of 
knee-breeches of cord, long stock- 
ings of blue-grey worsted, a long 
dark blue coat with a double cape, 
and a tall napless hat, he was a 
remarkably fine specimen of the 
“ finest peasantry in the world.” 

His two sons, Phelim and Ross, 
were like him in being tall and well- 
proportioned, but the soft and even 
kindly expression which was some- 
times to be seen in the dark blue 
eyes of the old man was wholly 
absent in those of the brothers, 
who had grown up in their moun- 
tain home strong in limb, ready 
of resource, full of the stealthy 
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courage of the tiger, and without 
one gentle, or, it might be said, one 
human feeling in their hearts. Mrs. 
Donovan had been dead for many 
years, and the remaining member 
of the family was a daughter, a 
girl of great beauty; in face and 
figure she was really remarkable— 
tall, and faultlessly made; she walked 
erect, with a grace and dignity of 
movement which no posture mis- 
tress could impart; her small head 
was perfectly set upon her slender 
neck and sloping shoulders, and 
even her ill-made dress could not 
disfigure the beautiful round waist 
which had not been made, or marred, 
by tight lacing. 

She had but rude and rough 
training, poor girl, but she knew 
that she was beautiful, and instinct 
had early taught her the powerful 
magic of her eyes, which could both 
“ melt and burn,’’ supplemented by 
the pathetic sweetness of her voice, 
which never sounded half so full 
of music as when she uttered some 
word of endearment in her native 
tongue. As a child, she had been 
contented to stay in her mountain 
home, never seeing any one but her 
father and brothers; but as she grew 
up, a longing came upon her to see 
more of the world which lay below 
—a wide world to her, and one in 
which she found soon enough temp- 
tation, in the gratification of her 
vanity. Being the idol of her old 
father, she was always able to coax 
money from him to spend in dress, 
and she made many an excursiou to 
Sligo to buy finery, and when satis- 
fied that her clothing would not 
suffer in comparison with that of 
other girls, she began regularly to 
attend mass at the nearest chapel— 
not, I fear, from any desire to spend 
Sunday in a profitable manner, but 
because she could there see and be 
seen. 

Her road from the mountain, 
either to Sligo or to chapel, led 
-her past the “ grand gate”—as it is 
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the custom to say in Ireland—of 
Inane, at that time the residence of 
Edward O’Brian, a gay and hand- 
some gentleman of five-and-twenty. 
When he and Kathleen Donovan— 
then a beautiful girl of twenty— 
met for the first time upon the high 
road, not half a mile from lecmmala 
was on horseback returning from a 
hard day with the hounds. His white 
breeches, so spotless in the morning, 
were covered with mud, his red 
coat also showed that he at least 
had not watched the brilliant run 
irom the top of a hill, his hand- 
some face was flushed with exercise, 
and his eyes were still sparkling 
with the excitement of the day’s 
pleasure. 

He was walking his horse along, 
and softly whistling, when, coming 
round a sharp turn of the road, he 
suddenly met Kathleen Donovan; 
so close was she that he had to pull 
in his horse with a sharp jerk to 
avoid riding over her. A flush, half 
of fright and half of surprise, was 
quickly added to the flush of exer. 
cise upon her beautiful face; the 
hood of her cloak fell back from 
her head, and her splended hair fell 
with it over her shoulders. 

O’Brian dropped his whip, athing 
often done as an excuse for linger- 
ing, or to bring about an introdue- 
tion; but in his case there was no 
acting, the whip fell from his fingers, 
and before Kathleen could stoo 
for it, he was off his horse, h 
picked it up, and was searching for 
a handkerchief with which to wipe 
off the mud. Kathleen took up 
her apron and said, “ Let me, sir, 
an’ don’t dirty yer white hanker- 
cher.” 

“With a cead mille afaltha,” 
he answered, gallantly, “if E may 
thank you in my own way.” The 
road was lonely, and Kathleen’s 
rosy lips were a strong temptation 
—at twenty-five! 

“I don’t want yer thanks,” she 
answered, with a saucy toss of her 
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head ; and when she gave back the 
whip O’Brian made no attempt to 
kiss her, but he asked her a great 
many questions, and finally, slipping 
his arm through the bridle of his 
tired horse, he turned and went 
with her fully a mile upon her 
lonely road towards home. When 
they parted, it was with a silent 
hope on her part that they might 
—and a strong determination on 
his, that they should—meet again. 

It was then just the beginning 
of spring; the hunting season was 
almost over, and Kathleen Donovan 
had not occasion again to spoil her 
apron by wiping with it the mud 
off Edward O’Brian’s whip; but 
she and he met again—not once or 
twice, but times without number— 
not by accident, but by prearrange- 
ment, and the result was—well, 
happily, not quite, the old, old story. 

he very soon loved him with all 
her heart, and would have trusted 
him implicitiy had he demanded 
trust from her, and it never occurred 
to her that in his position it would 
be impossible for him to make her 
his wife. He was not nearly so 
much to blame as men too often 
are under similar circumstances ; 
he admired Kathleen’s extraordi- 
nary beauty immensely, but he was 
neither selfish nor unprincipled, and 
when he found how the girl was 
beginning to care for him, and to 
cling to him with the total disregard 
of consequences, and the want of 
self-control inevitable from her 
undisciplined life and nature, he 
would gladly have at once broken 
off the hitherto harmless intercourse 
which had for some time gone on 
between them. He was not the 
man to betray a girl like Kathleen, 
and to drag her down to misery and 
shame ; but being only human, and 

oung, it was hard to read in her 
Beautiful eyes the deep devotion 


she felt for him, and to remain © 


himself altogether unmoved. So 
at last he took what seemed to him 
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the only course open to him—he 
went away, and went, too, without 
bidding Kathleen good-bye. 

He had known her just a year, 
and when it came to the point it 
was hard enough to go without 
just one more meeting ; but he felt 
if he told her that it was his inten- 
tion to travel for a time, which 
meant that he intended to be absent 
from Inane for a year, if not more, 
his resolution would stand a fair 
chance of being shaken if Kathleen 
showed any grief, or if she asked 
him to stay. Never before did dis- 
cretion so plainly show its better 
part. Edward O’Brian was attached 
to his home, and country life had 
many charms for him—far more, it 
must be confessed, than Kathleen’s 
bright eyes possessed ; but he saw, 
if he stayed, entanglement for him 
of the worst kind which could be- 
fall a young man in his position, 
and ruin for her, which included the 
vengeance of her Jawless relations, 
to whom, as to all Irishmen of their 
class, the honour of their women is 
very dear; so he went. I may 
here mention that O’Brian did not 
know of the trade in illicit whisky 
carried on by the Donovans; Kath- 
leen was incapable of betraying her 
people, even to him. 

When it began to dawn upon her 
that O’ Brian had actually left Inane, 
her feelings.were a wild mixture of 
anger, misery, and despair—anger 
at his cruelty in having gone away 
so abruptly, misery at the thought 
that she was nothing to him after 
all, and despair at the conviction 
which took possession of her that 
she should never meet him again as 
she had been in the habit of doing. 
Her untutored heart rebelled hotly 
against her hard fate in being thus 
deserted and made little of; and 
withthe rebellion mingled some half- 
developed sentiment of womanly 
shame at having lavished so openly 
such devoted love upon one who 
had, as she thought, proved him- 
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self indifferent. She was wholly 
incapable of appreciating the self- 
denial of O’ Brian, and the honour- 
able feeling which had, before it 
was too late, prompted him to with- 
draw from the pitfall which he had 
seen yawning before her feet and 
his own. 

O’Brian went abroad for a year, 
and made new friends for himself ; 
it was not a difficult matter for him 
to do so, for he was rich and hand- 
some, and his sweet manner and 
musical Irish brogue carried all 
before them. The second winter of 
his absence from Ireland he spent 
at Cheltenham; he sent to Inane for 
his horses, and soon became as well 
known for,a bold rider in Glou- 
cestershire as he was in Connaught ; 
and at Cheltenham, at one of the 
numerous balls for which that gay 
town is famous, he fell in love 
with a girl who, if not possessed of 
the beauté de diable of wild Kath- 
leen Donovan, was very lovely, and 
fulfilled, moreover, O’ Brian’s ideal 
of what he wished his wife to be. 
There were no difficulties to sur- 
mount, the handsome and popular 
young Irishman had been looked 
upon as a “catch” by all the wary 
chaperons of Cheltenham, so every- 
thing was soon arranged, and by 
the end of May the O’Brians had 
finished their honeymoon, and were 
about to start for Ireland, and their 
future home, Inane. 

The young bride was full of happy 
anticipations. Surely the country to 
which her handsome, good-tempered, 
and altogether fascinating husband 
belonged must be a charming place. 
Edward himself was not less happy ; 
a wilderness would have been a 
poe to him if only he could 

ave his pretty young wife there 
with him ; how perfect, then, would 
be his own beautiful home when it 
was her home also! 

Once or twice, as they came to- 
wards the end of their journey, the 
thought of Kathleen occurred to 
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him, and he hoped most sincerely 
that by that time she was the wife of 
some stout youug farmer, or that she 
had emigrated. He had not much 
to blame himself for regarding her; 
on the contrary, he felt conscious of 
deserving praise, for he had behaved 
as not one man in fifty would have 
done under the same circumstances; 
but remembering the wild, passion- 
ate nature of the girl, he hoped she 
had outlived the folly of two years 
ago. 

However, by the time Sligo was 
reached, he bad forgotten all about 
her; his own carriage was in waiting 
at the principal inn in the town, 
an open barouche, one of his most 
recent presents to his bride, and 
with many “God save yees,” and 
“More power to yees,” from the 
beggars who crowded about the 
hotel door, they started for Inane. 

As they drove along, O’Brian 
pointed out, with great pride, to 
his wife the beautiful, and to him 
familiar, features of the country ; 
and then, as they drew near the 
house, he showed her a concourse 
of people assembled upon the road, 
evidently waiting to bid the travel- 
lers welcome. 

“You must not be frightened,” 
he said, “if they run along beside 
the carriage to have a good look at 
you; I think I can say that I ama 
favourite with them, and I know 
you will be popular for your own 
sake—there is nothing Paddy likes 
better than a pretty face!” 

Her arch reply, “ As if I did not 
know that already,” was drowned 
in the shouts of “ Welcome, yer 
honour,” “ Welcome, me lady!” 
which met them from the crowd 
of men, women, and children upon 
the road; the men flung their hats 
into the air and hurrahed, the 
women courtesyed, the children 
shouted shrilly, and all pressed 
about the carriage. 

“Whethin good luck to yer 
honour, but ye brought us home 
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a rale beauty anyhow—the heavens 
be her bed!” 

“ Shure isn’t it himself ’ud have 
his pick an’ choice iv the best?” 

“ Musha, thin, she’s purty enough 
for an Irishwoman!” 

“ Good luck to the pair of yees, 
and may we soon be at the christ- 
enin’!” and then there was a rush 
anda scramble for the money which 
Edward flung out liberally amongst 
them. 

Leaving the excited crowd be- 
hind, the carriage passed on to 
meet at the entrance gates another 
expectant group, but it was less 
demonstrative than the first; and 
standing out well in front, with 
her eyes fixed upon the advancing 
carriage, there was a figure which 
O’Brian remembered only, too well. 
It was Kathleen Donovan, looking 
as if ten years had passed over her 
head instead of two since he had 
seen her last. She was beautiful 
still, but there was an expression 
in her eyes which made him wince, 
and he instinctively caught his 
wife’s hand. The carriage stopped 
for a few seconds to allow the gates 
to be opened, and the crowd to fall 
back ; and, as it drew up, Kathleen 
made a step or two forward, and 
then, falling on her knees, she raised 
her hands high above her head, and 
invoked an imprecation from heaven 
upon the heads of the young man 
and his bride. 

Before she could finish her 
evil prayer, two women seized 
her, and actually forced her upon 
her feet again. ‘Is it mad ye are, 
Kathleen Donovan ?” cried one of 
them, while the other put her hand 
over the girl’s mouth. “Is it mad 
ye are ? or is it that ye want to make 
us b’lieve that his horour ’ad éver 
have demaned himself wid lookin’ 
at the likes iv ye; go home an’ 
chate the revenue wid the thievin’ 
set that owns ye, an’ don’t came 
here makin’ a disturbanee befoxe 
the young misthress.’ 
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With such angry comments Kath- 
leen found herself assailed on every 
side as the carriage passed out of 
sight; but she shook herself free 
from the women, and with black 
thoughts of vengeance in her heart, 
started for her mountain home. 

“Ts that poor thing mad, Ed- 
ward?” whispered - little Mrs. 
O’Brian, nestling up close to her 
husband when they were out of 
earshot of the commotion raised by 
Kathleen’s outbreak. 

“Mad? I should think so, in- 
deed,” replied Edward, who was 
both angry and startled at the 
tragic element which had intruded 
itself into the midst of his triumphal 
progress. “She is a half sort of 
gipsy, and I believe her people live 
a wild sort of life up in the moun- 
tains. I know nothing about them, 
and I’m sure I don’t know why she 
should break out into a fury all at 
once and curse like that; I never 
did her any harm.” 

“Of course not; she must be 
mad,” replied the young wife, 
happy in her ignorance, and quite 
ready to assert before all the world 
that her adoring husband had never 
looked, with even momeutary ad- 
miration, at any pretty face save 
her own, “ Of course not,” she 
repeated, decidedly; “I dare say 
you never spoke to the creature 
in your life.”’ 

“Welcome to Inane,” was 
O’Brian’s answer, as the horses 
ae up to the door; and 
eaping out of the carriage with 
a bound, he almost lifted his wife 
across the threshold of her new 
home. 


For many weeks after she had 
forced herself to see the home- 
coming of the O’Brians, Kath- 
leen was ill with a kind of low 
fever, and her poor old tather was 
distracted lest he should lose her, 
for she was the one being on earth 
for whom he cared. Religious 
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observances were by no means in 
his way, but, like the majority of 
his class in Ireland, he was super- 
stitious, although not religious, and 
his belief in spells and charms, 
and the wonder-working power of 
saints, was great in proportion to 
his ignorance. 

He therefore resolved to make 
a pilgrimage to a holy well in the 
neighbourhood, and ‘there to offer 
up prayers to the patron saint for 
the recovery of his daughter. The 
astonishment of the old crones 
who frequented the holy place to 
tell their beads, was unbounded 
when Donovan suddenly appeared 
amongst them, and went down on 
his knees before the rude cross 
which marked the starting point of 
the pilgrims. 

“Was ever anything seen like 
the devotion of Black Donovan all 
on a sucdent ?” whispered one old 
woman to another, as she took a 
rest from her “beads.” 

“Glory be to the saints, it’s 
wonderful,” muttered the other; 
“but shure he must have hard 
work afore him to make up for 


_ lost time; isn’t myself at it ham- 


mer an’ tongs every day, an’ I 
have a dale to make up yit.” 

“ Musha, thin, my tongue’s wore 
as thin as a sixpence wid them for 
prayers,” returned the first speaker, 
as she dropped down and prepared 
to move round the well on her bare 
knees. 

“I wish we had a light for the 
pipe, anyhow, avic,” whispered 
her companion, evidently seeing 
no reason why she should not 
lighten the road to heaven with 
her chiefest earthly comfort. 
“It’s a great help intirely; I'll 
ax Mr. Donovan iv he has one 
about him, afore he begins his 
second round.” 

But they might as well have 
addressed the stones under their 
feet as “Black Donovan” while 
he was praying, as he. believed, 
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for the recovery of his favourite 
child. 

Kathleen Donovan recovered, 
but whether her restoration to 
health was owing to her father’s 
prayers at the holy well, or to 
her own good constitution, it is 
not for me to say; still she was 
never again the bright, high-spirited 
girl she had been the day she met 
Edward O’Brian for the first time; 
neither was she so handsome—or 
rather, she was handsome still, but 
not beautiful. She made no second 
attempt to molest O’Brian or his 
wife, but the former lived for some 
weeks in a state of perpetual dread 
lest she should contrive to meet 
Mrs. O’Brian alone, and frighten 
her with threats and menaces, but 
she was never seen in the neigh- - 
bourhood of Inane; she even, to 
a great extent, gave up her visits 
to Sligo and her chapel-going, and 
lived on an uneventful life with 
her father and brothers, helping 
them in their -work, and daily 
growing more hard and more un- 
womanly. 

Within the first year of her 
marriage, Mrs. O’Brian gave birth 
to a daughter, who quickly became 
the idol of her father, and not 
even the arrival of his son and 
heir, when little Norah was about 
two years old, could deprive her 
of the first place in her father’s 
heart. These additions to the 
happy household at Inane were 
all known to the sullen and dis- 
appointed Kathleen, whose wild 
dream of being lifted, through the 
love of O’Brian, into a sphere far 
beyond her birth and station, and 
for which she wag wholly unfitted 
by habits and education, had been 
so roughly broken up; she would 
willingly have gone with him from 
one end of the world to the other, 
had he said “ Come;”’ but her firm be- 
lief had been that he would make her 
his wife, and the sight of another 
woman in the place she had aspired 
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to fill, almost drove her mad, and 
she swore a fearful oath to be 
revenged. But time went on, and 
no way of carrying out her designs 
against the peace and happiness of 
the O’Brians ever presented itself. 
Unseen by any member of the 
family, she made herself acquainted 
with all their ways and habits; 
she watched little Norah grow 
from a pretty baby into a merry 
sprite, able to run about and play 
alone, then into a dignified little 
maiden of six, with sunny hair 
curling upon her shoulders, and her 
father’s eyes and smile. 

During the seven years which 
had passed since O'Brian had 
brought home his bride, the 
Donovans had not prospered; the 
Government bad been considerably 
on the alert, and constant searches 
were being made in the wildest part 
of the Curlews for illicit whisky, 
and more especially for “stills” 
actually at work. The sheeling of 
the Donovans had hitherto escaped 
detection, in spite of the vigilance 
of the revenue police; it had been 
80 judiciously placed, in a secluded 
glen not very high up upon the 
mountain, that the searchers ac- 
tually passed it many times, not 
thinking that any one would ven- 
ture to carry on the dangerous 
trade of illicit distillation in so 
apparently open and unprotected 
a spot. But although they were 
as yet undiscovered, the Donovans 
found that the sale of the “ moun- 
tain dew” grew very slack, people 
became cauticus of meddling with 
contraband goods, and so the family 
got gradually poorer and poorer. 

“ We can’t stan’ this much 
longer,” said Phelim one night, 
as a scanty supply of stirabout 
and sour butter-milk was served 
out for the supper of the party. 
“Them damned gaugers passed 
within a stone’s throw iv us ag’in 
not an hour ago, an’ O’Brian iv 
Inane was wid them, as a magis- 
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trate, iv coorse; I think the likes 
iv him might find better work nor 
hunting poor cratures that’s doin’ 
no harm.” 

“ O’Brian of Inane?” repeated 
Kathleen, who had not been 
listening very attentively until the 
name struck her. 

“Ay, just O'Brian, an’ a fine- 
lookin’ chap he is too, although 
I don’t like a bone in his skin. 
Ross, there, saw him as well as 
me, an’ I prayed that his horse 
might come down on the mountain 
road an’ break his neck, but shure 
prayers is only waste iv breath, for 
they’re neveranswered; I’ve thought 
iv a plan though, which would be a 
dale beiter for us nor his beiu’ kilt, 
for he’s not the only magistrate in 
the county ; if we could get hoult 
iv that child iv his, the colleen wid 
the yalla hair,.we might make terms 
wid him afore we’d give her up, an’ 
shure iv all failed, five minutes ’ud 
do for her at any time.” 

Kathleen’s apathy had now quite 
passed away, and she was sitting 
erect, listening intently; the old 
man was dozing, with his feet 
stretched out into the turf embers, 
aud paying no attention to what 
was said. 

“It’s asy sayin’ get hoult iv 
her,” said Ross, who was by no 
means so daring as his brother, 
“but how are ye todo it? an’ iv 
yer cotch, where ’ud ye be?” 

“In Sligo gaol,” replied Phelim, 
“but we may as well hang for a 
sheep as a lamb. I have reason 
to know that them revenue chaps 
have got information about us, an’ 
are huntin’ for us up and down the 

Curlews every day ; iv we could get 
the child here afore they find us 
out, we’d be able to make our own 
terms wid O’Brian, for they say 
he thinks the like iv her never 
was born. What’s Katty starin’ 


at, wid the eyes startin’ out iv her 
head ?” 
“ Listen,” she answered, “ there’s 
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some one at the door, and I hear 
a child cryin’; don’t ye hear it 
now P” 

“* Ay, faith,” cried Phelim, as t'ie 
wailing sound of a child’s voice was 
heard outside. ‘“ Who's there?” 
he called out. 

“Let me in, Mr. Donovan ;” it 
was a woman who spoke. “I’m 
Molly Murphy, yer neighbour there 
beyant, an’ l’ve a poor little cra- 
ture here I found out on the moun- 
tain, lookin’ for her dada, she says, 
an’ she’s perished wid hunger and 
cowld, an’ I can’t carry her a fut 
farther, me poor old back’s so stiff.” 
This long explanation was shouted 
through the closed door at the top 
of a shrill old voice. 

* Begorra, then she’s come to 
the goat’s house to look for wool,” 
returned Phelim, as he got up to 
let the aaor in; half expecting 
some trick, he pulled the door open 
but a little way, but pushing it 
before her as he gave way, an old 
woman staggered in, carrying a 
burden under her cloak which 
was evidently too heavy for her. 
Kathleen jumped up to relieve 
her, and placed upon the floor a 
daintily - dressed little girl, who 
was crying bitterly, and calling 
out every moment, “I want papa.” 
The Donovans looked at each other, 
and Phelim felt inclined to retract 
his statement about the futility of 
prayers. 

The child was Norah O'Brian. 

“TI found her,” the old woman 
explained, “near a mile higher up, 
where I was lookin’ for some herbs 
to make a drink for the rheumatics, 
which is terrible bad on me this 
while back, an’ when I axed her 
what tuk her so far from home, 
she said she come to look for her 
dada, who went out ridin’ early in 
the mornin’—shure I seen him me- 
self, goin’ by wid the polis—an’ she 
couldn’t find her way back, the 
crature, and her dayney little boots 
was all cut wid the stones, an’ she’s 
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as tired as a dog, an’ meself had 


. to carry her every fut here, an’ I 


as stiff as a stake; so I thought I'd 
come an’ ax one of you boys to 
carry her down to Inane, an’ shure 
it’s a fine reward ye’ll be afther 
gettin’ from his honour an’ Mrs. 
O’Brian, when they see her safe 
an’ sound. Don’t cry, me lanna,” 
she added, to the frightened child. 
“ Shure Mr. Phelim ‘ill take ye home 
as nate as ninepence, an’ ye won’t 
forget to tell yer dada that ould 
Molly Murphy found ye on the 
side iv the mountain, cryin’ yer 
purty eyes out?” 

“T want papa,” sobbed little 
Norah, looking from one to the 
other of the strange faces about 
her. 

“An’ ye'll have him afore no 
time, me jewel,” answered Molly, 
soothingly. ‘“ Don’t ery, avic, 
shure no one ‘ud hurt ye at all, 
at all;” and then with a kindly 
“God save ye all,” Molly went 
out, but, secretly, she much re- 
gretted her inability to carry the 
child all the way to Inane herself. 

“ Hould yer whist, will ye,” cried 
Phelim, with an angry stamp of his 
foot, as Norah set up a still louder 
cry when she saw the woman who 
had been kind to her disappear ; 
“nobody’s goin’ to ate ye, although 
we’re hungry enough for that same. 
Ye see we have her idout any 
throuble,” he added, in Irish, to 
his brother and sister, “ an’ we 
must hould her fast.” 

Kathleen made no reply, but 
drawing the little girl gently to 
her side, she took off the pretty hat, 
with its long feather, and smoothed 
back the tangled hair from the 
sweet little face. Calmed for the 
moment, Norah looked at the 
girl’s face with the lovely blue 
eyes, so like her father’s, and, as 
she did so, a mighty rush of re- 
collections, sweet and bitter, rushed 
back upon Kathleen; she remem- 
bered how she had sworn to be 
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revenged upon the man whom she 
had loved, and who had, as she 
believed, loved her; and here now, 
close to her hand, she had found 
the means to make him feel pain 
more keen than she had herself en- 
dured; and yet, in spite of herself, 
as she looked again and again at 
the lovely, innocent little face, with 
the full red lips quivering, and the 
tear-stains upon the soft cheeks, a 
more womanly feeling stole into the 
hard, resolute heart. Could she 
bring herself to harm, or could 
she let another harm, that helpless 
little creature? Could she bear 
to see the father’s grief when the 
wrong was done past recall? The 
plan of her revenge had never taken 
a very definite form in her mind, 
but always, in fancy, she had seen 
herself gloating over O’Brian’s 
despair as he looked upon his little 
daughter lying dead before him. 

Kathleen’s expression, at first both 
hard and cruel, gradually relaxed 
into softness; with the quick in- 
stinct of childhood, Norah per- 
ceived the change in the dark, 
handsome face, and nestling close 
to the girl’s side, she whispered, 
“You take me home.” Her fear 
of Phelim was shown by her em- 
phasis upon “ you.” 

“You won’t see home this night, 
avic,”’ Phelim was beginning, when 
Kathleen interrupted him in Irish, 
and then ensued a long and angry 
discussion between the brother 
and sister in that tongue, during 
which Norah stood frightened, and 
lé6oking from one to the other, 
wondering what the, to her, un- 
couth sounds could mean. But 
she was, by nature, a brave little 
thing, aud she had made up her 
small mind that erying would only 
“vex the big man,” and that it 
would be better to keep silent-if 
she could. Old Donovan and his 
son Ross had long before gone 
to their beds. 

Apparently Kathleen had the 
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best of the argument, for when 
it was over, she put on the child’s 
hat again, and Phelim, taking his 
hat and coat from a peg, prepared 
to go out. 

“Me brother will take ye home 
to yer dada, darlin’,” Kathleen said, 
as she put a shawl of her own over 
the child’s shoulders. “Don’t be 
afraid, he’ll carry ye-every foot, 
an’ ye'll be asleep in yer own little 
bed in no time.” 

“Tt’s a fine warm night, but as 
dark as a bag,” said Phelim, as he 
looked out. “ If we don’t ‘break 
both our necks down the road 
through the glen, the divil’s in 
the dice. Come along, missy.” 
Kathleen lifted up the child, and 
put her into the young man’s arms. 
“ Begorra, you don’t live on stir- 
about and sour milk, anyhow,” he 
said, as he felt her weight. “ You 
may bar the doure, Kitty,” he 
added, “I’ll sleep in the sheeling 
to-night, as I want to be at work 
early in the mornin’.” 

The “sheeling” was a half cave, 
half hut, about a quarter of a mile 
higher up the glen, in which the 
Donovans had their “ still,” and 
in which the young men not un- 
frequently passed the night. 

It would not be easy to describe 
the consternation which pervaded 
Inane when it was ascertained that 
little Norah had not been seen by 
any member of the household for 
several hours; not since she had 
dined with her mother at luncheon 
time. Mrs. O’Brian was under the 
impression that the child was in the 
nursery with her little brother, the 
nurse thought she was with her 
mamma, but the little thing had 
contrived to slip away unnoticed 
by every one, and had set out 
boldly to follow her father, whom 
she had seen on horseback taking 
the winding road which led to a 
shooting lodge he had built upon 
the mountain, the fact being that 
he was on his way to join the 
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revenue police in their search for 
illicit whisky. 

The child had been several times 
at Curlew Lodge with her father, 
and she fancied that she knew the 
way and could walk the distance; 
but she wandered on and on, 
getting more bewildered at every 
step, and I have already told how 
she was found by old Molly Murphy, 
thoroughly tired out, and taken 
to the cottage of the Donovans. 

O’Brian found a wild search 
going on for her in all directions 
when he came back to Inane after 
his fruitless search for the illicit 
“ still” of the very people into 
whose hands she had fallen, and 
it may easily be imagined with 
what vigour he joined in this, to 
him, far more exciting quest. But 
all was in vain, the child could not 
be found, and no one could make 
even a probable suggestion to the 
distracted father as to her where- 
abouts; he did not allow himself 
to think of the lake which was 
within the grounds, about half 
a mile from the house, and which 
had always a strong attraction 
for the children. Poor O’Brian! 
he had a vision of his, sweet little 
daughter lying dead amongst the 
weeds and water-flowers she was 
always longing to be allowed to 
gather, and he at length nerved 
himself to start, with men carrying 
ropes and lanterns, to see if the 
horrible reality were awaiting 
him. But there was no trace of 
Norah at the lake, no mark of her 
little feet upon the soft sand at the 
edge of the water. Evening passed 
and night came on, the warm, dark 
night of early summer, but still 
Norah was missing; Phelim Dono- 
van had played his sister false, he 
had not taken the little wanderer 
to her home. 

She was hidden in the mountain 
“ sheeling,” and out of the sovereign 
which he found in her little toy 
purse—both purse and money had 
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been a birthday present from her 
doting father a few days before— 
the young ruffian bought food 
for her and for himself, and he 
could but trust to the chapter of 
accidents for a fresh supply if she 
were not “ransomed,” when his pre- 
sent store was exhausted. 

Three days passed, and then 
O’Brian gave up-his darling as 
lost; no one who did not know 
what the child had been to him 
could have believed how bitterly 
he grieved for her, or how fervently 
he longed even to find her dead, 
that he might know what her fate 
had been; his wife tried to comfort 
him, but she was herself too broken- 
hearted to do anything but echo his 
grief, 

Four days Norah had been miss- 
ing when old Molly Murphy exerted 
herself to hobble as far as Inane to 
tell “ his honour” how she had 
found the child, and to claim some 
reward from “himself an’ the mis- 
thress.” 

The message that a woman had 
come “about Miss Norah” gained 
old Molly speedy admittance to the 
sorrowing father and mother, and 
it would be difficult to describe 
their astonishment when they heard 
that the old woman had actually 
found the child and had given her 
up to the Donovans, not being 
herself able to carry the little thing 
past their cottage, nor the indigna- 
tion of Molly when she heard—for 
the first time, of course—that Norah 
had never reached Iuahe. 

“ Och, the villains! the thieves iv 
the world!” she cried. “ What come 
over me at all at all, to trust the 
darlin’ in their hands? Oh, Mrs. 
O’Brian, ma’am jewel, shure I 
wouldn’t wish it had happened 
for a mine iv gould! Oh, the 
darlin’ little crature, how could 
they have the heart? iv it was 
only the boys that was in it I 
mightn’t wonder so much, but shure 
Kathleen might have stood betune 
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the crature an’ harm, an’ she a 
woman.” 

“ Kathleen?” repeated O'Brian, 
half mechanically, as the remem- 
brance of the beautiful country 
girl from whose too seductive 
charms he had fled some years ago 
came back to him; if it were the 
same Kathleen of whom old Molly 
spoke, would she not be capable 
of revenging herself upon him for 
the past, by the murder, it might 
be, of his child? 

“Tell me exactly fof whom you 
are speaking,” he said to Molly. 
“Who is Kathleen?” 

“Kathleen Donovan; shure yer 
honour knows her well, be sight iv 
not be name; she’s the daughter 
of ould Black Donovan, the giant, 
they call him. Don’t they live up 
there in the mountain beyant, how 
is best known to thimselves, but 
I'll go bail iv the gaugers could 
only come across them it’s not long 
they’d be in the country, bad luck 
to them, axin’ yer ladyship’s pardon 
for cursin’.”’ 

“Donovan?” cried Edward, 
“why, those are the very fellows 
the revenue men have been hunt- 
ing for for days. Come, my good 
woman, direct me where to find 
them, and if they have ” but 
the thought that his little Norah 
had fallen into such lawless hands 
was too much for him, and he got 
up hastily and walked about the 
room to hide his agitation. 

Old Molly was too indignant to 
be stayed by the thought that she 
was actually turning informer, as 
she gave O'Brian the directions 
necessary to enable him to find 
out the lair of the Donovans, but 
when she left Inane she deter- 
mined to go at once and pour out 
all her wrath upon Kathleen for 
having deceived her. With much 
difficulty she dragged her rheu- 
matic old limbs up the glen, and 
was lucky enough to find Kathleen 
alone; her father and Ross we-e 
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in Sligo, and Phelim never now 
spent an hour away from the 
“sheeling.” 

Kathleen's astonishment and in- 
dignation were so genuine when she 
heard the angry old woman’s story, 
that Molly felt convinced she knew 
nothing of the child. 

“Thin it’s that limb iv the divil, 
Phelim, has med away wid her; but 
never mind, his honour’s on the 
right scint now, an’ iv yer not put 
out nick and crop, it won’t be his 
fault. Where is it yer goin’?” she 
added, as Kathleen flung her cloak 
about her, and almost pushing old 
Molly out of the cottage, she locked 
the door. 

“Go home, an’ never heed me,” 
she answered, for Molly did not 
know of the existence of the 
“sheeling” higher up the glen. 
“The child is not here, you may 
take my word for that.’ And, as 
she spoke, she started at a quick 
pace up the mountain path. 

Phelim was standing in front of 
the hut, smoking; when he saw his 
sister coming towards him, he went 
forward a step or two to meet her, 
saying, gruffly, “ Well, what brings 
you here? Yer not wanted.” 

“T want Norah O'Brian, dead 
or alive,” she answered. “It’s 
only a while ago I found out the 
trick ye played me about her; give 
her up, I say, or it will be worse 
for ye if her father comes here to 
look for her.” 

“ An’ for you iv ye bring him,” 
Phelim returned. “I have her 
now, an’ idont an oath from 
O’Brian that me an’ mine gets 
off fair an” aisy to America, or 
is never looked after by the re- 
venue men, he may whistle for 
her, for a finger he'll never Jay on 
her—living. It’s transportation for 
the whisky, and I’d sooner twenty 
times be hanged any day. There, 


now, I've said me say, an’ be off 
wid ye.” 
Kathleen looked at the door of the 
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hut, as if she were meditating a bold 
stroke for the rescue of the child. 

“Try it, agra!” said Phelim, 
derisively, as he made a step or 
two backward. “I know every 
turn iv ye, an’ why ye’ve turned 
soft all at onest about the child: 
don’t I mind the time when ye 
were a slip iv a girl ye used to 
meet O'Brian every blessed day, 
an’ I had me eye out in case he 
done ye a bad turn; may be he did, 
an’ may be he didn’t, but I put 
a tilly in this just to sarve him 
out,” and he drew a heavy pistol 
from his pocket as he spoke. 

Kathleen turned without a word 
and went away, but she was deter- 
mined, even at the risk of her own 
life, to save O’Brian’s child. 

As she expected, he came the 
next day, accompanied by a body 
of the revenue police, to search 
the Donovans’ house, ostensibly for 
illicit whisky, but to rescue his 
child was OU’Brian’s real object; 
Kathleen was still alone; she met 
him at the door, and there was not 
a trace on her handsome face of 
the feelings which made her tremble 
from head to foot as she once more 
stood before him face to face: as 
for O’Brian, the folly of seven 
years ago had altogether faded from 
his mind, and he was hardly con- 
scious that the girl who now stood 
aside to let him enter her father’s 
house was the same beautiful crea- 
ture who had fascinated him then. 

“Tell yer men to stan’ back,” she 
said. “There is not one drop of 
whisky here, inside or out, but I 
want to spake to yerself.” 

Edward went in, and she shut the 
door behind him, then standing 
before him, and looking in her ex- 
citement almost as beautiful as of 
old, she said, “There was a time, 
Edward O'Brian, when ye’ve said 
ye wouldu’t refuse me anything I 
axed, an’ I’m goin’ to ax ye a favour 
now. It was only yesterday I knew 
where yer child was, an’ that them 
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I trusted her to hadn’t tuk her 
home at all; iv I take ye to her 
now, will ye let them off that done 
the wrong? They’re me own flesh 
an’ blood, an’ e 

“If they were my own flesh and 
blood,” broke in O'Brian, impa- 
tiently, “I would not spare them 
for having kept my child away 
from me in this manner—she may 
be half dead from hardship and 
fright. Tell me instantly where 
to find her, and think yourself 
very safe if you are not taken up 
as an accomplice. You need not 
try to deccive me any longer; I 
shall find her, if I pull the house 
down stone by stone.” 

For one moment Kathleen stood 
looking at him; was this the gentle, 
tender-hearted man, the gay and 
fascinating Edward O'Brian, whom 
she had worshipped with the full 
intensity of her almost savage 
nature? But something, she knew 
not what, pleaded for him in her 
heart, cruelly as he had spoken to 
her; it seemed as though she 
understood his passionate love for 
Norah by the force of her own 
unextinguished love for him. 

“ Come,” she said, “I'll show ye 
where the child is, an’ iv there is 
bloodshed, on yer own head be it.” 

She walked up the glen silently 
by his side; while the revenue 
men, half a dozen in number, 
marched at some distance behind 
them. In about ten minutes they 
came within sight of the “ sheeling ;” 
the door was shut and everything 
was quiet around, but a wreath of 
thin blue turf smoke, rising from 
what was apparently a hole in the 
roof of the hut, which was half 
shed, half cave, showed that it was 
not uninhabited. 

“The still is at work,” whispered 
Kathleen, with a bitter laugh, “so 
the polismen will have something to 
find too.” 

Before the little party reached 
the shed, the door was flung open, 
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and Phelim came out, and behind 
him, pale and frightened-looking, 
with her bright hair rough and 
tangled, and her white frock black- 
ened with smoke, stood Norah 
O’Brian. Phelim had a leather 
strap round her waist, which he 
quickly fastened to the door-post, 
and still more to impede her move- 
ments, her hands were tied behind 
her back. 

On recognizing her father, the 
“ay little thing gave a cry of joy, 

ut then feeling safe as long as she 
could see him, and fearing to rouse 
the anger of her terrible gaoler, she 
kept bravely silent, and, as she 
afterwards confided to her mother, 
“tried to see no one but papa.” 

.“There she is!’’ said Phelim, 
penn at her with his pistol, “an’ 
et the best man among yees take 
her out iv that idout my lave.” 
He did not notice, or did not care, 
that his sister had gone slowly 
forward, and was almost beside 
him as he spoke. “I have a word 
to say to ye, Mr. O’Brian, an’ to 
them chaps too—yer work’s cut 
out for ye, boys, for there’s the still 
at work, and lots iv fine poteen 
about, more’s the pity; but iv that 
gentleman,” pointing to O’Brian, 
“has a mind to have that child 
of his out iv that spot alive, I 
must be let get clane off; there, 
now, I’ve no more to say; it’s for 
his honour to spake next.” 

“ Close up, men, and seize him!” 
cried O’Brian, half beside himself 
with rage at the coolness of the 
young scoundrel, and, as he spoke, 
he dashed forward to try and throw 
up Phelim’s right arm before he 
could take aim at the helpless child. 

But he was too late, the report 
of the pistol echoed through the 
lonely glen, mingled with a cry 
of agony which was not in Norah’s 
feeble voice; Pbelim made a wild 


dash forward, and darted off, with’ 


the revenue men in close pursuit, 
while O'Brian, with one hurried 
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glance to assure himself that his 
darling was unhurt, knelt down to 
raise in his arms the bleeding form 
of Kathleen Donovan, who had 
thrown herself forward just in time 
to save the child’s life at the cost 
of her own. 

As Edward lifted her up she 
moaned, and opening her beautiful 
dark eyes, smiled faintly. “You 
were hard on me just now,” she 
said, evidently speaking with great 
difficulty, “but I’ve saved her for 
ye, an’ ye’ll not forget me now, 
will ye?” 

“Forget you,” he answered, “ it 
is not likely, and I believe I know 
why you did this, my poor faithful 

irl.” 

“Tt was because ye war more to 
me nor any one in the world, and 
because the child is like ye in the 
face ; I tried to curse ye both, the 
day ye brought her mother home, 
only the women stopped me, but 
you'll forgive me, 1l’m—very— 
sorry.” 

There was a short interval of pain 
and laboured breathing, then she 
spoke again. ‘“ Lay me down, an’ 
go to the child; shure the life must 
be frightened out iv the crature,” 
but even as she said the words, her 
eyes closed, and she was gone. 

Phelim was eventually taken and 
executed, but his father and brother 
escaped to America, and it was 
many months before either O'Brian 
or his child fully recovered from 
the effects of the fearful scene 
which had ended the life of the 
hapless Kathleen Donovan. As time 
went on it gradually faded from 
brave little Norah’s mind, but, to 
the last hour of his life, O’Brian 
never forgot the noble self-sacrifice 
of the woman whom in an idle hour 
he had led on to love him so unwisely 
and so well, and the country people 
still talk of the tragedy which broke 
up the home of the Donovans, and 
the victim of which is supposed to 
haunt the lonely glen to this day. 
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AtconoL, as we have seen, cannot 
be classified as a food, and does not 
possess any alimentary properties 
whatever, yet surely, say the advo- 
cates for its medicinal use, it must 
have a certain value as a thera- 
peutic, because it unquestionably 
does act on the system as a stimu- 
lant. Dr. Edmunds has observed 
that :— 


“Writers upon materia medica say 
some very singular things, and they 
have had to invent several hypotheses, 
which would never have been required 
in therapeutics, had it not been for 
the remarkable effects of narcotics 
upon the human body. 

“They all admit that alcohol is a 
narcotic, and that alcohol in large 
doses kills as every other narcotic 
poison does; but they say that though 
when a man is fully narcotised—when 
he is ‘ dead drunk ’"—you have a para- 
lysis of the brain and limbs, heart and 
respiration, all the actions by which 
life is manifested, yet that, in small 
doses, you get out of the same sub- 
stance a result which is the precise 
contrary, of that which you get out of 
it in large doses. 

“ And they propound this doctrine; 
that alcohol, in small doses, is a stimu- 
lant, while in large doses it is a nar- 
cotic. That is the position which 
alcohol now holds in the materia 
medica of those physicians who, hay- 
ing been driven from the theory that 
it is a nutrient, use it as a stimulant.” 
—Lecture “On Alcohol as a Medi- 
cine,” p. 10. 


Now, like many other noxious 
substances, alcohol, when taken into 
the human stomach, acts unquestion- 
ably as a stimulant, but before we 
decide on its character and value 
as a stimulant, let us first clearly 
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understand—what is meant by the 
term? The word comes from 
stimulus, which signifies “a pointed 
staff or stake ;”’ a “goad used in 
driving cattle;” and thus to stimu- 
late, means literally to “ prick or 
pierce with a goad.” Hence the 
word is properly applied to signify 
generally whatever incites, rouses, 
stirs up, and acts as an inducement 
or incentive to physical or mental 
action. 

But in a scientific medical sense, 
the term has a more restricted and 
precise meaning, and implies an 
agent which healthfully incites or- 
ganic action. It is in this sense 


alone that the term can be pro- 
perly used in considering a phy- 
siological question. 


Observe, then, that a stimulant, 
in its proper medical sense, must 
fulfil two conditions—it must be 
healthful in itself, as congenial to 
the system, and it must ‘incite to 
healthful vital action. 

It is necessary to be thus par- 
ticular respecting the precise mean- 
ing of words, because the loose, 
vague, and unscientific manner in 
which even some medical writers 
too often employ medical terms, 
materially serves to perpetuate old 
errors and propagate new ones. 
In the sense that whatever incites 
is, consequently, a stimulant, all 
irritant substances must be con- 
sidered stimulants ; therefore it is 
essential to note, that any sub- 
stance entering the stomach not 
healthful in itself, and that is not 
capable of imciting to healthful 
vital action, cannot be physiologi- 
cally regarded as a salutary stimu- 
lant. 

Thus, it will be understood that 
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the best stimulants for the human 
econony are those which not only 
naturally incite organic vitality, but 
at the same time supp/y an increase 
of power to act. Popularly, and to 
a large extent professionally, al- 
cohol is assumed to be a stimulant 
of this salutary class, but there 
could not well be a more fatal 
fallacy, especially when made the 
basis of medical practice, in the 
hands of alcoholic monomaniacs of 
the Todd school. It even now 
lies at the root of the ignorance, 
so prevalent in society, respecting 
the alleged invigorating and 
strengthening properties of alcohol, 
which is a perennial source of in- 
temperance, for it converts alcohol 
into a household duty. 

Now, it does not necessarily fol- 
low, that whatever may stimulate 
or incite to action, also creates the 
power essential to action, or that 
additional vital power is thereby 
imparted, in any way, to the bodily 
system. You whip and spur a 
horse—what for? Is it in the 
hope of giving him additional 
strength?—of imparting power to 
him ?—of supplying him with some- 
thing that will increase his stock 
of vital force ? 

Clearly not. Only the grossest 
ignorance could contemplate any- 
thing so ridiculously silly. A horse 
is plied with whip or spur for the 
purpose of stimulating him—of in- 
citing him to an increased manifest- 
ation of the vital power he already 
possesses. Thus, such stimuli do 
not impart, but evoke power. 

Surely it will not be contended 
that we whip and spur a horse for 
the same purpose as that for which 
we give him oats? Oats digested 
supply nutriment which, in due 
course, is assimilated to the system, 
thereby replenishing waste and sus- 
taining vitality Oats, therefore, as 


tood,. not only maintains physical © 


ganization, but increases animal 
itality—and vitality means power. 
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But what does the whip and spur 
maintain or replenish ?—nothing ! 
On the contrary, all such stimuli 
tax both the physical organism and 
vitality, by evoking power already ex- 
istent, and inciting physical energy 
to induce its greater manifestation. 

It is a physiological truism, that 
whatever incites an abnormal or ex- 
cessive manifestation of vital force 
is necessarily exhaustive of that 
force ; hence all stimulants of the 
whip-and-spur class, as they act by 
taxing vitality, while they supply 
no compensative nutriment, it fol- 
lows that the more freely such 
stimulants are used, the greater is 
the exhaustive wear and tear im- 
posed on the system—the heavier 
the tax laid upon the vital power 
of the constitution. 

Now, physiologically speaking, 
the action of alcoholic stimulants 
on man is exactly analogous to 
that of the whip and spur on a 
horse, in so far as they incite 
nervous action and elicit vital force, 
while they never impart additional 
power to the vital economy in re- 
paration of the waste so caused. 

But alcohol does far more in an 
injurious way, inasmuch as its in- 
variable action is not alone to use 
up vital force, but also to impair 
the functional power of the organs 
whose peculiar duty it is to generate 
and sustain vitality, It is thus 
not only exhaustive of vital force, 
but the tendency of its action is 
to derange, in a greater or lesser 
degree, the organism by which the 
vital economy is replenished and 
maintained. Hence Dr. T. R. 
Chambers, in his excellent work 
the “ Renewal of Life,” expresses 
a doubt respecting the alleged 
stimulating effect of alcohol on 
the healthy system. In reply to 
the question—what is a stimu- 
lant? he says:— 


“Tt is usually held to be something 
which spurs on an animal to a more 
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viprous performance of itsduties. It 
seems doubtful if, on the healthy ner- 
vous system, this is ever the effect of 
alcohol, even in the most moderate 
doses, and for the shortest periods of 
time. A diminution of force is quite 
consistent with augmented quickness 
of motion, or may it not be said that 
in involuntary muscles, it implies it. 
The action of chloroform is to quicken 
the pulse, yet the observations of Dr. 
Bedford Brown, on the circulation in 
the human cerebrum during anzs- 
thesia, clearly show that the propel- 


ling power of the heart is diminished 
during that state.” 


It is, no doubt, a pernicious fal- 
lacy to imagine that organic activity 
is synonymous with organic vitality, 
or that alcohol, because it acts as a 
whip-and-spur_ stimulant—because 
it increases the heart’s action, ex- 
cites the nervous system, affects 
the brain, and may cause increased 
activity in other organs and fune- 
tions of the system, therefore we 
are to conclude, that all this organic 
activity necessarily betokens au in- 
crease in the stock of vital power 
of the individual. 

This would be a conclusion, not 
warranted by science or experience. 
The piston of an engine works with 
greater rapidity down an incline 
than up a gradient, all other con- 
ditions ;being equal; but this does 
not betoken an increase of power. 
Take a rapid run for a few minutes, 
and the heart’s action will be in- 
creased, but is this an evidence of 
an increase of vital force? As- 
suredly not. On the contrary, 
does not the increase in the heart’s 
action unerringly betoken an in- 
crease in the expenditure of vital 
Sorce. 

Observe, therefore, this most im- 
portant truth—that the increased 
activity of any part or function of 
the animal organism, is always neces- 
sarily effected by a proportionate 
waste of vital power. You might as 


well expect a candle to give light 
without 


burning, as that the 
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human organism could be stimu- 
lated by alcohol, without causing 
a corresponding expenditure of 
vital power. This is a_ physio- 
logical axiom which should always 
be borne in mind; and another 
of equal importance is, that by 
food alone can vital power be 
replenished. 

We arrive then at this incon- 
testable conclusion, that a stimu- 
lant which does not act as food— 
which does not make blood to 
nourish and sustain the organism, 
and replenish the waste of vital 
power which is perpetually going 
on, must necessarily act as an ex- 
haustive agent, just as the whip 
and spur acts in stimulating a 
horse to increased physical exer- 
tion, without supplying anything 
to replenish the vital power he 
expends. 

When we consider how strong 
and conclusive the evidence is on 
this subject, it certainly appears 
strange that men of high character 
and standing in the medical pro- 
fession have been found to coun- 
tenance the mischievous fallacies 
on which Alcoholic Medication is 
based, and which are in direct 
irreconcilable antagonism to the 
physiological truths we have stated. 
For instance, Professor Apjohn, 
M.D., of the Royal College of 
Surgeons, Ireland, gave the sanction 
of his name and reputation to the 
assumption that alcohol gives tone 
and strength to the muscles /—an 
assumption calculated to produce 
much evil, because it not only goes 
to the extent of affording justifica- 
tion for the administration of al- 
cohol in disease, but would also 
warrant, if true, its habitual use 
as an article of diet; yet it is an 
assumption reprobated by science, 
and in diametrical opposition to 
the demonstrations of experience. 
The Professor says :— 


“ Alcohol and alcoholic fluids gene- 
rally, when swallowed by man in 
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moderate quantity, invariably pro- 
duce a greater or less degree of ex- 
citement; that is, they augment the 
temperature of the body, accelerate 
the movements of the heart and 
respiratory organs, give tone and 
strength to the muscles, energy and 
rapidity to the operations of the 
mind, and in general call up a train 
of pleasurable emotions. Nor is this 
state of temporary exaltation followed 
by any material subsequent languor 
or depression.” —Cyclopedia of Prac- 
tical Medicine, vol. iv. p. 235. 

This passage illustrates the loose, 
vague, self-contradictory style, un- 
scientific and illogical, which is a 
marked characteristic of medical 
writers who labour to base con- 
clusions on speculative assump- 
tions, rather than on the evidence 
of verified facts, and the sober de- 
ductions of science. What is the 
“excitement” which Professor 


Apjohn admits, is invariably pro- 
duced, in a greater or less degree, 
by even a moderate quantity of 
alcohol—what is it but a derange- 


ment of normal organie action as it 
existed before the alcohol was swal- 
lowed? And will it be seriously 
contended that any deviation from 
normal organic action can have a 
beneficial tendency—that any “ ex- 
citement’’ or derangement pro- 
duced by alcohol, however fruitful 
the temporary exaltation may be 
in evoking pleasurable emotions, is 
calculated to sustain rather than 
impair health? Surely no physio- 
logist could be found to deliberately 
maintain such a proposition ? 

But if, as Professor Apjohn truly 
describes, the swallowing of a mode- 
rate quantity of alcoholic fluid is 
followed, in health, by a greater or 
less degree of organic disturbance, 
which is evidenced by the accele- 
rated action of the heart, of the 
respiratory organs, and of the brain, 


is it not a stultifying contradiction, - 


a physiological blunder, and an 
abuse of words to assert, as he does, 
that such “excitement,” such dis- 
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turbance, such derangement of 
normal organic functions absolutely 
gives tone and strength to the 
muscles / ; 
Were this true, would it not 
follow that the greater the “ ex- 
citement,” the greater would be 
the strength imparted? whereas 
all experience testifies to the con- 
trary. The error lies in supposing 
that whatever artificially excites 
muscular action necessarily gives 
strength to the muscles, which is a 
palpable fallacy. The whip and spur 
incite the horse to increased mani- 
festation of his muscular strength, 
but who would be so absurd as to 
allege that by whipping and spurring 
we absolutely create strength and 
give it to the muscular system? 
The extreme fallacy of such an 
assumption is very apparent, and 
its mischievous tendency is equally 
so, for if alcoholic excitement is 
not only an evidence of strength, 
but is positively creative of strength, 
why, then, the more alcoholic fluids 
the labouring population imbibe, 
the better will they be enabled 
to get through their daily toil. 
The fact is that alcohol, like 
many other poisons, produces varied 
effects as similar or different quan- 
tities may act on individual con- 
stitutions. Thus, like opium, by 
acting on the nervous system, it 
produces a temporary exhilaration 
which is manifested by great buoy- 
ancy of animal spirits. In this 
state—which the physiologist can 
only recognize as one of incipient 
or partial intoxication—though no 
strength is actually given to the 
muscles, beyond what the vital 
power of the individual was capable 
of exercising previously, still by 
the artificial and abnormal excite- 
ment of the nervous system, an idea 
of factitious strength is called up, 
and under such circumstances a 
person may perform a greater feat 
of muscular strength than he would 
seriously think of attempting when 
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not under the influence of such 
excitement. But a moment’s re- 
flection will afford a rational expla- 
nation of this, and satisfy the 
sensible mind that, in reality, no 
addition to muscular strength takes 
ee but that vital power, before 
atent, becomes stimulated to in- 
creased activity, and thus there is 
an increase of muscular action only, 
and not of muscular strength. 

This is in accordance with a 
well-understood law—that whatever 
operates strongly on the nervous 
system, thereby exercises a corre- 
sponding influence over the physical. 
Hence the popular saying—* A spur 
in the head is worth two in the 
heel.”’ Hence also the marvellous, 
the almost superhuman, efforts of 
physical energy that have taken 
place under the influence of fear— 
a purely mental influence which, 
in this respect, produces results 
analagous to those caused by the 
excitement of alcohol, but in a 
greater degree.* In neither case, 
however, has there been any increase 
in physical strength—any addition 
to vital power, but only a greater 
manifestation of what the individual 
system already possessed. 

We thus see that physiology 
affords no justification for the use 
of alcohol as a medicine, based on 
the assumption that it acts as a 
health-inspiring stimulant, or that 
it possesses any therapeutic pro- 
perties whatever. But this will be 
rendered still clearer if we consider 
that the most eminent toxicologists, 
instead of classifying alcohol among 
alimentary. substances, place it 
among poisons, in consequence of 
the deleterious effects it produces 
on the human system. 
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Prorrssor Apsoun admits that 
alcoholic fluids when swallowed in 
moderation produce a greater or 
less degree of nervous excitement, 
which is evidenced by accelerated 
action of the circulatory and re- 
spiratory organs; but his graphic 
and forcible description of the evils 
that follow, when what he calls 
“the limits of moderation” have 
been exceeded, certainly call up no 
pleasurable emotions :— 


“When the limits of moderation are 
transgressed, and such a quantity of 
spirituous fluid is used in successive 
doses as to produce intoxication or 
drunkenness, the consequences are 
materially different. The excitement, 
indeed, just described, is in the first 
instance observed, but it soon puts on 
a more formidable character, being 
attended by suffusion of face and con- 
junctiva, difficult articulation, giddi- 
ness, incoherency of mind, and, very 
frequently, true delirium. 

“An irrepressible drowsiness next 
succeeds, which terminates in deep 
and sometimes stertorous sleep, from 
which, in cases which terminate favour- 
ably, the individual awakes affected 
by debility, giddiness, and head-ache, 
universal langour, and very often 
nausea and vomiting. The result, 
however, is sometimes different. The 
somnolency just described passes not 
into sleep, but a state of general in- 
sensibility, accompanied by feeble and 
moderately rapid pulse, stertorous 
breathing, and dilated and non-con- 
tractile pupil—a combination of symp- 
toms from which recovery is seldom 
witnessed. 

“The case just described is an in- 
stance of simple poisoning by fermented 
liquors, and many such have been ob- 
served. It, however, more frequently 


® When the Queen Victoria steamer from Liverpool was wrecked in a snowstorm off the 
Bailey Lighthouse, Howth, in Feb. 1853, and 67 out of 120 on board were lost, some sailors, 
in the desperation of the moment, performed the astonishing feat of climbing up the face 
of the Bailey rock, which, in addition to its almost perpendicular steepness, was quite 


slippery with the snow, 
emergencies, might be quoted abundantly. 


Similar instances of muscular strength, called forth by desperat. 
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occursthat life is destroyed either by the 
occurrence, during the fit of intoxica- 
tion, of apoplexy in an individual pre- 
disposed to the disease, or in conse- 
quence of his exposure to extreme 
cold, or his accidental suffocation 
during the lethargic or somnolent 
state. 

“Should the spirituous liquor be 
drunk not in divided portions, but all 
at once, and in large quantity, apo- 
plectic coma, with stertorous breathing, 
sets in, almost immediately, and death 
follows usually within a few hours. 

“Tn habitual drunkards a particular 
affection, at present known under the 
name of delirium tremens, is often 
witnessed. Delirium, characterized 
by constant incoherent talking, is its 
leading symptom, and is accompanied 
by tremors of the limbs, particularly 
the upper extremities. In fatal cases, 
coma, as in the preceding instance, 
ushers in death. 

“ Looking at the preceding history 
of symptoms, alcohol, it would appear, 
should be classed with the purely nar- 
cotic poisons. Cases, however, have 
occurred, though very seldom, in which, 
after the cessation of the narcotic 
action, symptoms of gastro-intestinal 
irritation and inflammation have set 
in, which justify the position usually 
assigned to it in the arrangements of 
toxicologists.”—Cyclopedia of Prac- 
tical Medicine, vol. iv. p. 235. 


When a sufficient quantity of 
alcoholic liquor has been swallowed, 
its poisonous action may induce 
death in one of two ways by acting 
on the nervous system and brain 
so as to produce a state of coma, 
or profound insensibility, conse- 
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quent upon which there is a failure 
of the circulation and of respira- 
tion, with a decided tendency to 
asphyxia and death; or, from its 
immediate powerful action on the 
nervous centres, alcohol may destroy 
life by what toxicologists call ‘‘ sym- 
pathy,” respecting which Dr. Taylor 
observes :— 


“When a poison destroys life with- 
out apparently entering into the blood, 
it is said to act through a shock or 
impulse transmitted from the sentient 
extremities of the nerves of the part 
to which it is applied; and this is the 
way in which the remote influence of 
many poisons on vital organs is ex- 
poner It is what is termed an action 

y sympathy.” *—Medical Jurispru- 
dence, p. 18. 


Dr. Christison remarks that when 
a state of deep stupor suddenly 
results, without any of the usual 
premonitory symptoms, from drink- 
ing spirits, vomiting and sickness 
may supervene, and the person 
apparently recover, but suddenly 
become insensible and die con- 
vulsed. 

Sir B. Brodie injected proof spirits 
into the stomach of a rabbit ; in five 
minutes he lay motionless and in- 
sensible; the pupils of the eyes 
were dilated ; there were slight con- 
vulsive motions of the extremities; 
the respiration was laborious, and 
he finally died at the end of an 
hour and fifteen minutes. Orfila 
found proof spirits to be a violent 





* Dr. Percy, to whom we have before referred as among the first and ablest of scientific 
inquirers on this subject, arrived at the conclusion, which subsequent experience has veri- 
fied, that absorption is generally necessary for the action of alcohol ;{it must be carried out 
of the stomach by the absorbents, and enter into the circulation of the blood. 

The exception to this rule is, when a sufficient quantity of alcohol is introduced into the 
stomach, and acts immediately and directly through its nerves, like a blow upon the epigas- 


_4zium, so as to produce a shock to the nervous centres. 


In this way sudden death has been 


caused, which could not be averted, although the contents of the stomach have been evacu- 


ated by the stomach-pump. 


The action of alcohol in this respect is analagous to that of arsenic, for as Dr. Taylor 
observes, ‘‘ The same has been observed with respect to arsenic, the symptoms have not 
abated, and persons have died where the poison had been completely removed from the 


P. 


stomach, partly by vomiting, and partly by mechanical means.”-—Medical Jurisprudence, 
19. 
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poison when injected into the 
cellular tissue, and that it produced 
the same effects as when introduced 
into the stomach. Beck says:— 


“In what may be styled poisoning 
by alcohol, apart from the ordinary 
effects of intoxication, the comatose 
state becomes deeper and deeper, with 
dilation of the pupils, and inability 
to swallow. Apoplexy is excited in 
some cases. ‘These, however, can 
scarcely be considered as simple poi- 
soning, but as the result of poison- 
ing, developing a tendency to apo- 
plexy. In those instances where large 

uantities of spirits are swallowed, as, 
or example, in wagers for prowess in 
drinking, coma comes on suddenly. 
The face, then, is sometimes livid, 
but more generally ghastly pale; the 
breathing stertorous, the pupils some- 
times much contracted, but more com- 
monly dilated and insensible, and if 
relief be not speedily obtained, death 
takes place, sometimes immediately, 
or at least in a few hours.”—Medical 
Jurisprudence, 7th edition, London, 
p. 1,065. 


It is observable, however, that in 
death from alcoholic poisoning, the 
stomach seldom presents so de- 
ranged and morbid an appearance 
as might naturally be expected. 
This is accounted for by the signi- 
ficant fact, that the stomach has so 
decided a repugnance to the pre- 
sence of alcohol as to concentrate 
its energies for the purpose of at 
once effecting its expulsion. 

It is principally through the 
absorbents that the stomach de- 
livers itself from the pernicious 
presence of alcohol, and the rapid- 
ity with which this is effected is so 
great that no spirituous odour has 
been perceived in the contents of 
the stomach, although the in- 
dividual died speedily, and a post- 
mortem investigation was instituted 
six or eight hours after death. 

Dr. Geoghegan records a case in 
which a pint of spirits had been 
taken, and proved fatal in eight 
hours; black extravasation was 
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found on the mucous membrane, 
but no trace of alcohol could be 
detected in the contents of the 
stomach.—Dublin Medical Press, 
i. 293. 

The case of a chimney-sweep is 
given in’ the Lancet, vol. x. p. 571. 
He drank eighteen glasses of rum 
in quick succession, and died in six 
hours. On dissection, the brain 
presented bloody spots; on being 
sliced, its sinuses were loaded with 
blood; there was but little serum 
in the ventricles, and the stomach was 
natural. 

The numerous maladies induced 
by the deleterious effects that follow 
from habitual tippling, though “the 
limits of moderation may seldom be 
transgressed,” are totally incom- 
patible with the hypothesis that 
alcohol possesses alimentary or 
therapeutic properties. Of these 
diseases Dr. H. W. Carter enume- 
rates—inflammation of the brain 
and its membranes; of the pleura; 
of the stomach ; of the liver; jaun- 
dice; dropsy; diabetes; gout; 
mania; dyspepsia, with its mani- 
fold miseries—these are among the 
maladies induced by habitual in- 
temperance ; and “several more,” 
he says, “might be added to the 
appalling recital.”—Cyclopedia of 
Pract. Med., vol. i. p. 510. 

Such being the properties of 
alcohol and the effects it produces, 
the suggestive question again pre- 
sents itself—How comes it that all 
these deleterious properties and evil 
effects are so well known, while its 
assumed medicinal virtues, its won- 
derful merits as a nutriment, as a 
healthful stimulant, and as a cura- 
tive agent remain hidden in the 
deep obscurity of hazy hypothesis ? 
This is an anomaly that certainly 
cannot be accounted for on the 
supposition that the alleged merits 
of alcohol have any existence out- 
side the domain of fanciful con- 
jecture. 

There is now, happily, a general 
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concurrence of scientific medical 
opinion in reprobation of the 
habitual and indiscriminate use of 
alcohol in medical practice; while 
there is no dispute whatever about 
its deleterious properties as pro- 
claimed by toxicologists; but who 
has ever demonstrated the ex- 
istence of any one of the great 
remedial virtues that have been so 
lavishly ascribed to it?—who has 
proved that what admittedly 
weakens, at the same _ time 
strengthens ?—that what exercises 
a paralyzing power on vitality, 
thereby imparts new vigour P—and 
that what necessarily tends to in- 
juriously affect the bodily organism, 
and to impair and depress its health- 
ful functions, also possesses thera- 
peutic properties which make it a 
safe, salutary, and efficient agent in 
the treatment of disease, and a 
valuable assistant in convalescence ? 
This is what the advocates of Alco- 
holic Medication have as yet utterly 
failed to do; but clearly it is what 
they should do before hazardously 
following a practice that involves 
the administration of an admitted 
poison as curative in disease. 

If Alcoholic Medication is not in 
direct antagonism to the physio- 
logical laws of our being, would it 
not necessarily follow that the more 
it is practised, the greater would be 
the amount of its curative success ? 
This is a test by which no alcoholic 
practitioner can reasonably object 
to have his favourite remedy judged, 
for surely any mode of medical 
treatment that does not command 
a fair average of success must be 
worthless indeed. 

Now, we have abundant evidence 
to show that, in hospital practice, an 
increased average rate of mortality 
always follows, cxteris paribus an 
increase in the consumption of al- 
coholic liquors. This has been an 
invariable consequence, and so ad- 
mitted by the advocates of alcoholic 
medication themselves, among whom 
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Dr. Fraser is remarkable for proving 
a case against himself, by his pub- 
lished statistics respecting the prac- 
tice followed in the London Hos- 
pital. The British Medical Journal 
(Dec. 9, 1865), supplies summaries 
of these statistics, which disclose 
the following startling results :— 

First Medical Cases.—From 1854 
to 1858 each physician employed 
12,803 ounces of wine annually, 
while the deaths being 11°88 per 
cent. 

From 1860 to 1864 he employed 
annually 48,136 ounces, and the 
deaths increased to 12°65 per cent. 

Surgical Cases.—During 1854 to 
1858 each surgeon employed an- 
nually 38,016 ounces of wine; the 
deaths being 4°48 per cent. 

During 1860 to 1864 he employed 
annually 142,951 ounces; and the 
deaths increased to 6°65 per cent. 

The General Mortality. — In 
1862, the consumption of stimu- 
lants amounted to 1,281 gallons 
of wine, 162 of brandy, and 58 
of gin; while the general mortality 
of the hospital was 7°4 per cent. 

In 1864 the quantity of stimu- 
lants consumed was increased to 
1,558 gallons of wine, 359 of 
brandy, and 62 of gin, and as a 
consequence the deaths increased 
to 10°5 per cent. 

Thus, in hospital practice, as 
testified by Dr. Fraser, and cor- 
roborated by a vast body of other 
evidence it would be superfluous 
to quote—it appears that an in- 
crease in the administration of al- 
coholic liquids has been invariably 
followed by an increased death per- 
centage. This suggestive coin- 
cidence, Dr. Fraser candidly ad- 
mits, appeared to him most re 
markable and altogether inexpli- 
cable, for his professional mind, 
as he confesses, revolted against 
entertaining a doubt concerning 
the wisdom of the practice that 
so magnified the death-roll! He 
says, “It is evident that a steady 
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rise in the employment of stimu- 
lants is still going on, and whatever 
be the cause, we may rest assured 
that the practice is imperative and 
needful; for it would be a mon- 
strous assumption that a whole 
staff could be blindly following an 
objectless routine.” 

This candid expression of opinion 
by Dr. Fraser, affords a striking 
illustration of the prejudiced bias 
that warps the judgment of some 
medical minds, and at the same 
time of the way in which perni- 
cious errors of medical practice 
are perpetuated. Dr. Fraser as- 
sumes that the alcoholic practice 
of the London Hospital must be 
right, although in proportion as 
an increased quantity of alcohol 
is administered, the death-roll is 
increased. He does not pretend 
to know the cause, but he assumes 
that whatever it may be, the al- 
coholic practice cannot be at 
fault—it must be “imperative and 
needful, for it would be a mon- 
strous assumption that a whole 
staff could be blindly following an 
objectless routine.” 

It is perfectly marvellous how 
any medical gentleman of scientific 
pretensions could write in such a 
fashion. As the British Medical 
Journal observes—“ Not a single 
word of comment does Dr. Fraser 
bestow on the constant fact of the 
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coincident increase of the mortality.” 
The less alcohol administered, the 
fewer deaths occurred; the greater 
the quantity consumed, the larger 
the number of deaths! Dr. Fraser 
did not attempt to grapple with 
this constant and all important 
fact.* 

The same alcoholic treatment 
which was adopted in the London 
Hospital with such a remarkable 
augmentation of the death per- 
centage, is followed, more or less, 
at this moment, in all public hos- 
pitals, infirmaries, &c., throughout 
the United Kingdom, with only 
one solitary exception which has 
come under our notice, namely, the 
Longford Union Fever Hospital, 
and County Infirmary (Ireland), 
which for the last five-and-twenty 
years have been under the able 
‘and enlightened superintendence 
of Dr. Nicolls. 

After an experience of fifteen 
years of non-alcoholic and vege- 
tarian treatment of fever, he gives 
the result in his report for 1865 :— 
“This (the fever) hospital is con- 
ducted on vegetarian and temper- 
ance principles, not one pound of 
Jlesh meat, pint of whisky, or bottle 
of wine having been used in it for 
the last fifteen years; long expe- 
rience having satisfied me that ani- 
mal food, wine, brandy, &ec., require 
to be given with great caution: 





* If Dr. Fraser had bestowed a moment’s reflection on the history of his profession, he 


would not have considered it a ‘‘ monstrous assumption that a whole staff could be blindly 
following an objectless routine.” An irrational adherence to the routine of accredited doc- 
trine and practice, and a mental inaptitude to discard the prejudices of schools and of 
received opinions, has been a marked characteristic, in all ages, of the professional mind. 

Thus, Dr. Edward Smith, whom we have already quoted, observes: ‘‘ All men cling to 
their early prepossessions, and medical men are influenced by the opinion of the schools in 
which they were educated ; and it is a difficult matter to get those who have been long used 
to one mode of practice to adopt another.” 

This credulous, almost superstitious, adherence to early prepossessions, to mere opinion 
imbibed at schools or colleges, without knowledge, experience and judgment, to test its truth 
and soundness, necessarily leads to ‘‘ the blind following of an objectless routine.” 

Hence, with respect to alcoholic medication, Dr. Markham, when editor of the British 
Medical Journal, declared that ‘‘ The inhibition of spirituous drinks may be regarded as a 
kind of credo. Men have a sort of belief in it which supersedes all reason.” 

But of this belief, as Dr. Cheyne deplored, medical men have been the principal propa- 
gandists. , 
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indeed, I have seen sad results 
from their use. 

“It may be said that the class 
of patients was unused to good food 
and stimulants—therefore did not 
require them. However, such is not 
the fact, for among them were 
officers of this house, members of 
the constabulary force, tradesmen, 
gentlemen's servants, and others 
accustomed to substantial food.’ 

The success, indeed, that has 
attended the wise and humane 
efforts of Lr. Nicolls to introduce 
and establish a rational system of 
treatment for the sick poor, has 
been in his own practical, signal, 
and uniform. In a letter to the 
present writer, under date, Long- 
ford, November 26, 1869, he 
Bays :— 


“T still continue my non-alcoholic 
treatment in the fever hospital and 
infirmary under my care, and with the 
same satisfactory results—a much re- 
duced mortality, and a much improved 
morality; no drunken, quarrelling 
nurses, the patients well, and care- 
fully attended. 

“Since the visitation of cholera in 
1866, there have been comparatively 
few cases of fever. I give you a con- 
cise statement of the cases in hospital, 
from January, 1867, to the present 
November 26, 1869. 

“There were 124 cases admitted 
to the fever hospital, of which there 
were— 
ue “98 cases of measles, all recovered. 

“75 cases of fever, all recovered. 
**11* cases that should not have 
been sent to the fever hos- 
pital.” 


124 
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In a letter dated the 5th of 
March, 1875, Dr. Nicolis says: 
“T am happy to state that I still 
continue the non-alcoholic treat- 
ment of disease, with the same 
favourable results.” 

The remarkable success of Dr. 
Nicolls’ treatment, extending over a 
quarter of a century, should engage 
the deep and earnest attention of 
the medical profession. He is in dia- 
metrical opposition to the accepted 
and cherished doctrines of alecholic 
medication, but if an augmented 
death-roll follows one practice and ° 
not the other, what conclusion does 
science and common sense dictate P 
Is it not perfectly clear that a 
practice which proscribes all alco- 
holic stimulants, as injurious irri- 
tants, differs most essentially, in 
every respect, from a practice which 
prescribes them on the assumption 
that they are nutritious, healthful, 
invigorating and restorative ? Surely 
both practices cannot be right, and 
if so, is it not a reasonable opinion 
to hold, that the treatment which is 
followed by the greatest number of 
recoveries, is superior to that which 
is followed by the greatest number 
of deaths ? 

In all our Poor Law hospitals and 
infirmaries, with the enlightened 
but solitary exception of Longford ; 
in every Dispensary district; in 
our county Infirmaries, Lunatic 
asylums, Military hospitals, Gaol 
hospitals, and generally in all chari- 
table institutions for the relief of 
the sick throughout the United 





* Of these eleven cases which proved fatal, Dr. Nicolls says that ‘‘ they should not have 
been sent to the fever hospital ; but having been sent, they could not be removed to the 


infirmaries lest they should die in transition.’ 


cases he observes :— 


With respect to the nature of these eleven 


** 1 was a woman with diseased liver of three years’ standing, worn down and hectic. 
1 a woman with prolapsed uterus, ulcerated, of long standing. 
3 constabulary men from another union, sent a long distance to the county infirmary, 


and from that to the fever hospital. 


1 in the last stage from diarrhea. | 
1 another ditto, from whooping cough. 


4 brought in such a wretched filthy condition, that they died before they could be 


— washed and cleaned.” 
11 
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Kingdom of Great Britain and Ire- 
land, a system of alcoholic treat- 
ment is now followed which the 
voice of science and of reason, as 
well as the weight of enlightened 
reflective medical experience, un- 
hesitatingly condemns. In fact, a 
course of treatment is followed, 
and paid for out of the rates, 
which practically has the effect of 
educating the sick poor in a ruin- 
ously false belief respecting the 
nature and uses of alcohol. 

The belief thus inculcated is un- 
doubtedly calculated to promote in- 
temperance, because it virtually 
teaches the poor and ignorant that, 
inasmuch as in the deceptive stimu- 
lation of alcohol they find pleasur- 
able excitement as a relief in 
disease, it acts as a curative, is it 
not natural, therefore, for them to 
conclude that when in health the 
same stimulation may be safely in- 
dulged in—not only safely but use- 
fully as wholesome in imparting a 
pleasurable forgetfulness of the 
ordinary vexations of life, in in- 
spiring the idea of factitious strength 
to perform daily duties, and sooth- 
ingly relieve the exhaustion of daily 
toil. This is an inference quite 
natural to the ordinary run of 
minds, and besides it is one that 
eannot be logically gainsayed. 


We must now bring our observa- 
tions to a close. It has been our 
desire to awaken public attention 
to a due sense of the evils that 
flow from the practice of Alcoholic 
Medication—to do this by exposing, 
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simply and briefly, the false notions, 
gratuitous assumptions, and erro- 
neous physiology on which that 
practice is based, and by which it 
1s sought to be justified. We hold 
a very confirmed opinion that the 
therapeutic virtues falsely imputed 
to alcohol, as a medicine, lie at the 
root of national intemperance, and 
therefore, that it is idle to waste 
time and energy in attempting to 
correct effects, while the great cause 
continues to exist. The flow of 
evil must be checked at the foun- 
tain head. 

In this we differ essentially from 
the policy so popular among those 
who generally champion the tem- 
perance cause, and preach a crusade 
against the moderate use of all pure 
fermented drinks. We believe that, 
as a rule, those who have resolution 
to train themselves to the observ- 
ance of total abstinence, have “the 
best of the bargain:” but we also 
know how hard such observance is 
under the artificial habits of life 
caused by the exigencies of our 
civilization. We must also take 
into account how many are born 
into this world with constitutions 
that deviate in various degrees from 
the normal standard, and it would 
be unphilosophical to declare that . 
no instances could occur in which 
pure wines and other fermented 
drinks might not be pleasurably, 
if not advantageously, enjoyed in 
moderation, because, in the case of 
such pure beverages, the small 
quantity of alcohol they contain 
is neutralized, as it were, by the 
preponderating amount of nutrieut 
substances with which it is com- 
bined.* 





* One of the great evils of our day, connected with the moderate use of alcoholic drinks, 
is the wholesale systematic adulteration of all fermented liquors, which is practised to such 
an extent as to render it almost impossible to obtain a pure article, except from a few estab- 


lished houses of high character. 


This adulteration is very prejudicial to health. 
Experimental and Practical Medicine, Dr. B. 


In one of his excellent lectures on 
W. Richardson has the following observations 


on this subject :—‘‘ We all know how differently we are affected by different qualities of 
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Generally speaking, the impunity 
that in a large but comparative 
degree attends the -use of alcohol 
in various quantities by individuals, 
is referable to constitution and 
habit. No doubt it would add 
vastly to the comfort, happiness, 
and prosperity of the country if 
the population could be induced 
to live more in accordance with 
the immutable laws of life and 
health, as regards alcoholic drink, 
than is now the case, but we con- 
tend that individual freedom cannot 
be safely interfered with in this 
respect, and that sumptuary laws, 
of any kind, are false in principle 
and repugnant to public policy. 
For enlightened progress in im- 
proved social habits we must look 
to improved parental example, and 
improved educational training—not 
to coercive legislation. 

However, the two questions of 
individual habits, and the recog- 
nized public use of Alcohol as a 
Medicine, are “wide as the poles 
asunder.” Individuals must be 
left to themselves, and we pass 
no condemnatory judgment on the 
moderate use of pure alcoholic 
beverages by those with whom they 
apparently agree, save in so far as 
the comparative harmlessness of 
such use is adduced to justify the 
administration of alcohol in dis- 
ease. 

It is against the authorization 
= by the State to Alcoholic 

edication that we protest, based 
as that authorization is on 
crude assumptions, alike unwar- 
rantable and pernicious—assump- 
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tions that ascribe an alimentary 
value to alcohol, and affirm that it 
acts as a health-giving stimulant, 
and is, therefore, capable of exer- 
cising restorative influences in 
diseased bodily conditions —as- 
sumptions which cannot be justified 
by an appeal to science, and are 
alike repugnant to reason and ex- 
perience. 

Here, then, is a practical field, 
in which all those who are not 
inclined to accept the extreme 
doctrines of the Teetotal platform 
can, nevertheless, usefully labour, 
and consistently aid the rigid total 
abstainer in effecting a most desir- 
able and merciful reform, the salu- 
tary influence of which would 
necessarily extend upward through 
all classes of society, and do more 
than ever yet has been done to 
promote the cause of temperance. 
Here we have a practical matter of 
vital national importance, which 
should engage the attention of 
Parliament. To seek for the with- 
drawal of State authorization now 
bestowed on Alcoholic Medication 
is not seeking for impossible legis- 
lation—it is not asking for the 
enactment of demoralizing Maine 
Liquor laws, or absurd crudities 
like Permissive Bills, which are as 
foreign to the genius of our people 
as to the spirit of our Constitution. 
A committee of either House, or a 
Royal Commission might profitably 
engage in the investigation of the 
whole subject, and its evidence and 
report, we feel perfectly assured, 
would prove of incalculable value. 

Such, we contend, is the truly 


wines and spirits, and that irrespectively of quantity. We hardly ever know that from 
the same alcoholic fluid we shall have the same pleasures or pains, or pleasures and pains, 
or pains altogether. We take a few glasses of wine to-day, and to-morrow there is no bad 
result—no headache, no nausea, no coldness, no prostration. We take the same quantity of 
the same name of wine on another occasion, and all the objectionable symptoms noted above 
are present. We wonder at the difference, bnt there is no cause for wonder ; we are taking 
different alcohols in disguise. The light ethylic alcohol of good wine is comparatively harm- 
less ; the heavier alcohols of the common wines are comparatively poisonous.” —Medical 
Times, March 7, 1868. 
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practical direction in which the 
agitative energies and resources of 
Temperance societies should be 
employed. Lei the baneful notion 
that alcohol is diet fit for the sick 
be publicly and authoritatively ex- 
posed, and ‘its habitual prescription 
will soon be banished from all State 
institutions that exist for the treat- 
ment of the poor, as well as from 
all our public hospitals. This done, 
Alcoholic Medication will have re- 
ceived its death-blow as regards the 
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calamitous ascendancy it now en- 
joys, both in public and private 
practice, and thus great prolific 
sources of intemperance will be 
closed. Alcohol will no longer be 
enshrined as a deity in the sick- 
room, in the household, or public 
institution, and so parental example 
will be purified, and the rising gene- 
ration deprived of a great means 
by which an appetite for spirituous 
drinks is now acquired, and habits 
of destructive indulgence formed. 


CAMBRIDGE. 


SATIRE I. i. 


How comes it, Undergrads, that no one is 

Contented with the course of life that’s his— 

The gift of choice or chance—but now and then 

Each one prefers the life of other men ? 

“O happy grinds!”* the boating man will say, 

When forced strict training orders to obey. 

What says the grind—the reading man—well-worn ? 

“You boaters under lucky stars were born. 

Your race, a short one, and then all is done; 

Defeat soon comes, or victory is won.” 

That college oar will talk about “ hard lines,” 

When made to rise at most unearthly times; 

And he who seeks for honours will declare 

That only boating men are free from care. 

No need to tell each cause of grumbling now; 

My readers soon would knit the weary brow. 

So take in brief my meaning. Just suppose 

Some god should come, and with their wishes close. 

“See, here am I; come down of my mere grace 

To right you.t Rower, take the reader’s place; 

You, reader, take the rower’s; and be off, 

Each to hisown. What? Only a slight cough, 

Which means, “ You wish that you may get it, friend ! 

I’m not prepared to change my labour’s end.” 

Now. after this, should Jove be brought to book, 

Because he put on such a nasty look, 

And swore that when with prayers they call again, 
Se ac A dee eneiaiaieenienngiale 


* Men who study hard. 
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They shali be sported out*—those naughty men. 
Well, to our serious mrettons; though I yow, 

Why truth cannot be joked on I don’t know, 

But if it pleases, we will try a bit 

To put away all jesting, and submit. 

Your scholar here, who ploughs the land of lore; 

Your boating man, who now and then feels sore; 

Your half-and-half, who takes the wisest way— 

The iter medium—these all will say 

They want to get through life, and so they bear 

The labours in this place, the hardships here. 

When these are over, then they’ll settle down, 

And find a wife, and vow their oats are sown. 

Just as an ant takes time to get things straight, 

And does it, too, although she does it late. 

E’en so, few men but want a year or two 

To learn the world more thoroughly—then they'll do. 

But when the ant has got her heap all right 

She'll make it useful, and not keep it tight; 

While some of you, my friends, will keep that store 

Which nature gave you, making it a bore, 

A thorough bore, I say, and nothing less— 

The heaping up of riches in excess. 

If you are deep in Plato’s mystic ends, 

And Aristotle’s at your finger ends, 

Or if with Calculus your brand you vex, 

And always write about “ du dz.” 

Well, come now, if you can, say what delight 

Does all that learning give to mortal wight? 

Unless you can impart it, and do good, 

You might, for all the world, be so much wood! 

And you, my friends, who never cease to row, 

That nature’s not forgotten you, you show. 

Still, tell me, should a man do nothing more 

Than feel forlorn, unless he grasps an oar? 

Hold rowing and naught else “ the thing” for men, 

Despising those whose fingers wield the pen? 

If you do good, and help the world—all fair! 

But, if you don’t, why, then, your plea is bare. 

There is a limit to our every work, 

And all beyond that limit we should shirk. 

For craving after more breeds discontent 

With all the good that Providence has sent. 

But let a man fair moderation choose, 

In reading or in boating. He will lose 

By not a fraction of his likely loss 

When he takes long extremes in his life’s course. 

And therefore, friends, your motto here below 

Should be, “ ‘T'utissimus in medio.” 


Atrrep pe L. Hammonp. 


* University term for locking one’s door. 
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JOHN MITCHEL. 


In May, 1848, nearly seven-and- 
twenty years ago, one John Mitchel 
was tried 
Treason-Felony Act (11 Vict. c. 
12), convicted, and sentenced to 
transportation for the term of four- 
teen years. 

Since then a new generation has 
grown up that are imperfectly ac- 
quainted with Mr. Mitchel’s po- 
litical history, but now that he has 
returned to this country with the 
avowed intention of doing all that 
he safely can to disturb its peace, 
mar its rising prosperity, revive a 
revolutionary spirit, and inveigle 
dupes to assist in his daring, 
wicked, and utterly impracticable 
schemes, it may serve a useful pur- 
pose to invite attention to his ante- 
cedents—to the atrocious character 
of his political teaching, and the 
desperate recklessness of his short 
but ignoble career that eventuated 
in his conviction as a felon. 

John Mitchel occupied a respect- 
able position in society. He had 
received a good education. His 
profession was that of a solicitor, 
and he had a very good and in- 
creasing practice. As a married 
man, with a young family, he had 
given what is called “pledges to 
his country,” and being then only 
in the thirty-first year of his age, 
he had every hope of living an 
honourable and useful life, when, 
most unfortunately, he caught the 
cursed contagion of so-called “ Na- 
tional ” polities, and by an infatua- 
tion akin to madness, sacrificed his 


in Dublin under the: 


position and prospects in pursuit 
of the wildest chimera that ever 
possessed a mind with any pre- 
tensions to rationality. 

He, at first, joined O’Connell’s 
disreputable and demoralizing agi- 
tation for a “Repeal of the Union ;” 
but soon discovered the utter hol- 
lowness of that contemptible sham, 
and in conjunction with a few 
ardent spirits who had been ex- 
cited by O’Connell’s baneful dema- 
gogism, repudiated his tame, tem- 
porizing, deceitful policy, and, con- 
sequently, his leadership. They 
threw the “ great tribune” over- 
board, and formed a party in oppo- 
sition, known as the “ Young Ire- 
landers.” This broke O’Connell’s 
heart. He had played a wicked 
and a senseless game—he had 
sown the wind, and it was a just 
retribution when he reaped the 
whirlwind. 

John Mitchel soon found that 
even among his chosen “ Young 
Irelanders” there were unprincipled 
trimmers and traders. There were, 
in fact, very few honest men among 
them. There was one crafty arch- 
monkey, who adroitly managed to 
use other paws than his own to 
rake the chestnuts out of the fire— 
a@ man deepest steeped in treason, 
but who escaped just conviction 
and punishment owing to the ob- 
durate conscience of a Dublin 
hotel-keeper; this man, Gavan 
Duffy, then assumed to be the 
guiding genius of the national 
movement; but John Mitchel found 
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him out, separated from him, and 
commenced an agitation of his 
own. * 

However great his faults, John 
Mitchel had one virtue—sincerity. 
He had no humbug, no’ deceit, no 
Gavan Duffy about him. He was 
politically mad in an honest fashion 
of his own, and there was no dis- 
guise whatever about his purpose. 
He desired no mere delusive “ Re- 
peal of the Union,” with the agita- 
tion of which O’Connell, and his 
unprincipled followers, had been 
feathering their nests for years, 
while the country suffered. Mitchel 
had the boldness to declare, at 
once, that he desired total separa- 
tion!” He would not go in for 
a “Repeal of the Union.” He 
would not attempt to cheat himself 
and deceive his followers by putting 
before them any such folly as 
“Home Rule on a Federal basis ;” 
he despised all such deceptive 
makeshifts of demagogism, and cast- 
ing them aside as contemptible: de- 
lusions, he boldly declared for total 
separation from Great Britain, and 
the establishment of an Irish Re- 
public ! 

We laugh now at such intense 
folly, and we treated it then with 
supreme ridicule and contempt; 
but John Mitchel in those days 
was a political maniac,—and he 
does not seem to be much better 
now ;—he had the merit, however, 
of declaring his mind freely, with- 
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out any reservation. He never at- 
tempted to conceal his designs, or 
hesitated about expressing, in the 
plainest terms, the revolutionary 
spirit with which he was animated. 

When Mitchel broke from the 
Gavan Duffy faction, who desired 
to conduct the agitation for selfish 
purposes, he started a paper called 
the United Irishman, and this being 
in opposition to Duffy’s Nation, of 
course inflamed the love that was 
between them. From the first, 
Mitchel went far ahead of his rival ; 
he left Duffy, whom, in his Jad 
Journal, he denounces as a “ blas- 
phemous traitor,” a “‘ snivel,” a ‘‘ most 
pitiable sinner,”—he left him far 
behind, because Duffy had neither 
the political honesty nor the man- 
liness to follow him, or follow out 
what he taught in his Nation. One 
went for reality, the other wanted 
to trade! 

Mitchel’s writings in the United 
Irishman, which he started when 
he separated from the Gavan Duffy 
shams, prove him to have been a 
political monomaniac of the wildest 
character. Considering the per- 
sonal amiability that distinguished 
him in private life, it is a physio- 
logical puzzle, how so gentle and 
kind a disposition became perfectly 
rabid, when political topics were 
introduced. 

After all there was very little 
“method ih his madness,” for he 
laboured under the insane dream 


* Of all the men connected with the 1848 treason, there was not one more guilty than 
Charles Gavan Duffy, a man who enjoyed, from the labours of others, an immensely over- 
rated literary reputation, and obtained a position in the councils of the seditious that 
cannot be more forcibly expressed than by reference to the fable of the chestnuts, the 
cat, and the monkey. 

This glowing patriot went to Australia, and silly dupes got up a subscription to return 
him to their Parliament. Some £6,000, we believe, was collected ; he got into Parliament, 
= with his consummate art, and factitious ability ‘in a new colony, became Prime 

inister. 

The character of the man is shown by one fact. Having by means, we need not allude 
to, obtained a majority, be carried a Bill conferring on certain ministers a retiring pension 
of £2,000 a year, and in the enjoyment of this pension, we understand, Sir Charles Gavan 
Duffy is now here on the look-out for some Irish constituency capable of returning him to 
Parliament. For Duffy’s career in the Antipodes, see the Melbourne Argus. 
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that Ireland, with its disaffected 
rabble, could defy England, and 
conquer in the fight! There was 
a malignity and a desperate wicked- 
ness about John Mitchel’s teaching, 
that has been fruitful in crime to 
an extent incalculable; and when 
we now find him, despite all ex- 
perience, still avowing the same 
sentiments, we confess our opinion 
that he should be either in a gaol 
or a lunatic asylum. 

To give an idea of this patriotic 
maniac’s revolutionary opinions, for 
which he was sentenced to fourteen 
years’ transportation, we will present 
a few passages to our readers. He 
assumes that Dublin is in a state 
of insurrection, and that the Go- 
vernment troops are about to 
attack, what then does he say :— 


“There is no city in Europe, not 
excepting Paris or Vienna, so defen- 
sible by the citizens as this in which 
we have the happiness to live. Every 
house in this city is provided with a 
mine before it of exquisite construc- 
tion for the blowing-up of a squadron 
overhead, and at present used as a 
coal-cellar. The cellars of houses op- 
posite to each other are often separated 
in narrow streets by a wall merely; 
in wider streets they communicate with 
each other by sewers large and high, 
running from each to the main sewer 
of the street. The owner of one cellar 
could thus easily blow up the street 
right across; thereby, first, making a 
mine; second, a covered way; third, 
a ditch in front of a barricade, if he 
chose to throw up.one behind it. Or 
two citizens living opposite to each 
other,” who fear the attack of troops, 
could with great ease make an under- 
ground passage from one house to the 
other, to be used, first as a means of 
communication or escape, and secondly 
asamine. Indeed, our city is so —_ 
in this respect, that if we were a lor 
lieutenant, which God forbid, instead 
of mining round and under the Castle, 
building secret passages for the pas- 
sage of troops, or the construction of 
mines, as Lord Clarendon is now en- 
gaged in doing, we would withdraw 
into the liberties .~ “he region about 
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Smithfield, or the Four Courts, select 
a quadrangle of streets, barricade every 
extremity and angle, mine the cellars, 
pile brickbats and crockery-ware and 
household grenades on the parapets, 
and beard the lion in his den.” 


This, we think, is extravagant 
enough for any Bedlamite, but what 
can we think of a man who sets up 
to be the leader of a people who 
indulges in such wicked sugges- 
tions—wicked beyond expression, 
because utterly impracticable. In 
the same insane spirit, Mitchel wrote 
a letter to “ His Excellency the Harl 
of Clarendon, Her Majesty's Detec- 
tive-General, High Commissioner of 
Spies, and General Suborner in Ire- 
land.” In this scandalous epistle 
he says :— 


“You have been told that I am 
mad, a dangerous lunatic, labouring 
under cacoethes scribendi. Do not 
believe it; I am merely possessed with 
a rebellious spirit; and I think I have 
a mission, to bear a hand in the final 
destruction of the bloody old British 
Empire; the greedy carnivorous old 
monster that has lain so long like a 
load upon the heart and limbs of Eng- 
land, and drank the blood and sucked 
the marrow from the bones of Ireland. 
Against that empire of hell a thousand 
thousand ghosts of my slaughtered 
countrymen shriek nightly for ven- 
geance—vengeance! ‘To help this 
grand work of necessity and mercy 
is my highest ambition upon earth; 
and I know no better way to do it 
than to make Ireland armed for battle. 
So be it. It isa grateful and blessed 
sound, this cry, “ The people are arm- 
ing/” ‘Thank God, they are arming! 
Young men everywhere in Ireland be- 
gin to love the clear glancing of the 
steel, and to cherish their dainty rifles 
as the very apple of their eyes. I 
expect no justice, no courtesy, no in- 
dul ence from you; andif you get me 
within your power, I entreat you to 
show me no mercy, as J, so help me 
God, would show none to you /”’- 


We give one more extract from 
this political madman’s writings, to 
31—2 
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show that, in our denunciation of 
the diabolical spirit that actuated 
him, we have not exaggerated. And 
what makes matters worse, is the 
undoubted fact, that hundreds have 
been led into crime by the de- 
testable teaching of the infamous 
journal that still claims the name of 
Irishman, and which in a seditious 
and denunciatory tendency far tran- 
scends Mitchel. Here is John Mit- 
chel in full-blown wickedness : — 
“In the vocabulary of drilling 
there is no such phrase as ‘In- 
fantry, prepare for window-posts, 
brickbats, logs of wood, chimney- 
pieces, heavy furniture, light 
pokers,’ &c.; and these thrown ver- 
tically on the heads of a column below 
from the elevation of a parapet or top 
story are irresistible. The propelling 
forces, viz., ladies or chambermaids, 
or men who can. do no better, have 
the additional advantage of secu- 
rity; and the narrower the street 
and the higher the houses, the worse 
the damage and the greater the 
security. Bottles, delf, and such 
missiles, mixed with these, or of them- 
selves, not only knock down and 
wound infantry, but render the streets 
impassable to cavalry and artillery. 
A horse may dance on eggs, but no 
squadron can charge over broken 
bottles. Artillery cannot ride over 
them, nor indeed can disciplined 
foot keep the step, or tread among 
them with ease. These admirable 
weapons abound in every house; 
and if any engineering urchin take a 
soda-water bottle or small flask of 
thick glass, dry inside, filled with bits 
of stone or iron or metal of any sort, 
nails for instance, and with coarse 


gunpowder thrown into the interstices,- 


cork it tight, and then attach a judici- 
ously adjusted fusee, he will possess a 
domestic bomb or grenade, by which 
he can act with deadly effect against 
cavalry or infantry below, especially 
against cavalry. To these missiles 
JSrom windows and housetops revolu- 
ionary citizens add always boiling 
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water, or grease, or better, cold vitriol 
if available. Molten lead is good, 
but too valuable; it should always 
be cast in bullets and allowed to 
cool. The housetops and spouts 
furnish this in every city in abund- 
ance ; but care should be taken, as 
they do in Paris, to run the balls 
solid; you cannot calculate on a 
hollow ball, and that might be the 
very one selected to shoot a field 
officer.” 

Now will any man of common 
sense—any man who desires to lead 
a peaceable life with due regard to 
law and order—will he tell us what 
punishment would be sufficient for 
parties who preached such incen- 
diary declamations to an ignorant 
and excitable peasantry. In this 
respect John Mitchel, with all his 
personal gentleness and amiability 
in private life, was a culprit of the 
deepest die, for no man ever la- 
boured more earnestly to overthrow 
law and order, incite insurrection, 
and involve the country in the 
destructive calamities of civil war. 
Who can tell how many young men 
Mitchel’s teaching ruined? how 
many families he made desolate ? 
and yet we are told to condone all 
such criminal proceedings, because, 
forsooth, “‘ he was sincere,” whereas 
his very sincerity rendered him all 
the more dangerous. 

As a convict, Mitchel was sent in 
the first instance to Bermuda, but 
afterwards, in 1850, to Van Die- 
men’s Land. He was treated by 
the Governor, Sir Wm. Denison, 
with very great kindness, and the 
return he made was to break his 
parole and make his escape. The 
facts of the.case are not in dispute. 
The version given by Mr. Mitchel 
himself does not differ, in any es- 
sential particular, from that given 
by the authorities, though the con- 
clusions drawn therefrom do differ 
as widely as honour and dishonour. 
In a dispatch to the Colonial Secre- 
tary, Sir William Denison says :— 
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“T have the honour to acquaint your 
lordship, that in the absence of any 
specific directions as regards the pri- 
soner, John Mitchel, I have acted to- 
wards him in the same manner as 
towards the other prisoners who came 
out in her Majesty’s ship Swift, having 
offered to him a ticket-of-leave upon 
condition that he will not attempt to 
avail himself of the opportunity af- 
forded him of making his escape from 
the colony. He has accepted the indul- 
gence upon this condition; and in con- 
sequence of the state of his health, 
which was represented to me by the 
surgeon superintendent of the convict 
ship as being such as to render him 
incapable, not merely of maintaining 
himself, but of performing those ordi- 
nary offices which are essential to his 
existence, I have allowed him to reside 
in the same police district with the pri- 
soner John Martin.” 


For three years Mr. Mitchel con- 
tinued faithful to his parole, when 
in an evil hour, and, as he says, by 
the advice of others, he made his 
escape in a manner that it is utterly 
impossible to reconcile with the 
condition upon which alone he ob- 
tained his ticket-of-leave. On the 
8th of June, 1853, he wrote the 
following letter to the Governor :— 


“ Sir,—I hereby resign the ‘ compara- 
tive liberty,’ which is called ticket-of- 
leave, and revoke my parole of honour. 
In pursuance of this determination, I 
shall forthwith present myself before 
the police magistrate of Bothwell at 
his police-office, show him this letter, 
and offer myself to be taken into cus- 
tody.—I remain, &c., 

(Signed) “Joun Mircue..” 


As a matter of fact this letter was 
not received by the Governor till 
the morning of the 10th of June, 
after Mr. Mitchel had made his 
escape. Having made all arrange- 
ments to ensure his escape, he pre- 
sented himself, at about one o’clock 
on the 9th, before Mr. Davis, the 
police officer of his district, who 
gives the following account of what 
occurred :— 
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“John Mitchel has just entered my 
office, and placing in my hands the 
enclosed communication addressed to 
the Lieutenant Governor, instantly 
quitted before I could peruse the note, 
and mounting a horse, which he had 
in waiting at the gate, galloped furi- 
ously off. Mr. Mitchel was accom- 
panied by a short man, wearing a 
moustache, whom I have once seen 
with him at this office before, and 
whose name I am informed is ‘ Smith.’ 
(Mr. Smyth, now M.P. for the county 
of Westmeath.) In a few minutes 
after this occurrence the Chief District 
Constable was in his saddle and in 
pursuit. I feel I cannot pass over 
the last line in Mr. Mitchel’s note 
where he says, ‘offer myself to be 
taken into custody,’ without stating 
in explanation that I can only cha- 
racterise the expression as a delibe- 
rate lie.” 


Now, in his Jail Journal, and 
also in his speeches and lectures, 
Mr. Mitchel has given versions of 
the facts that substantially corro- 
borates the statement of Mr. Davis, 
who is now dead. Mr. Mitchel 
says :— 


“* Mr. Davis,’ I said, ‘here is a copy 
of a note which I have just despatched 
to the governor.’ Mr. Davis took the 
note; it was open. ‘Do you wish me,’ 
he said, ‘to read it?’ ‘Certainly; it 
was for that I brought it.’ He glanced 
over the note; then looked at me. His 
worship and clerk both seemed some- 
what discomposed at this, for they 
knew the correspondent of the New 
York Tribune very well, as also his 
errand from New York. I have no 
doubt that Mr. Davis thought I had 
a crowd outside. There is no other 
way of accounting for his irresolution. 
Then, I said, ‘You see the purport of 
that note, sir. It is short and plain. 
It resigns the thing called “ ticket-of- 
leave,” revokes my promise, which 
bound me so long as I held that 
thing.’ Still he made no move, and 
gave no order; so I repeated my 
explanation. ‘You observe, sir, that 
my parole is at an end from this 
moment. I came here to be taken 
into custody, pursuant to that note.’ 
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All this time there was a constable in 
the adjoining room, besides the police 
clerk, and the guard at the door; yet 
still his worship made no move. ‘ Now, 
good morning, sir,’ I said, putting on 
my hat. The hand of Nicaragua (Mr. 
Smyth) was playing with the handle 
of his revolver in his coat. I had a 

mderous riding-whip in my hand, 
Besides pistols in my breast-pocket. 
The moment I said ‘good morning,’ 
Mr. Davis shouted,‘ No, no; stay here. 
Rainsford, constables.’ ” 


And thus Mr. Mitchel contends 
that he did not break his parole of 
honour. He says that the plan of 
escape had the approval of Mr. 
John Martin and Mr. Smyth, who, 
even in Parliament, have assumed 
the responsibility. But their doing 
so does not alter the case, though 
it may excite regret that Mr. Mitchel 
had not advisers more sensitive to 
the behests of honour, for we hold 
a very decided opinion, even on 
the facts as stated by himself and 
his friends, that it would be almost 
impossible to imagine a clearer or 
grosser case of breach of parole 
than he committed. 

What do all Mr. Mitchel’s ex- 
planations and attempted justifi- 
cations amount to, but a humili- 
ating confession that he, and his 
abettors, were successful in playing 
a trick on the authorities? that to 
trick the authorities he took ad- 
vantage of the “comparative liberty” 
he enjoyed under his parole, and 
that had it not been for the con- 
fidence reposed by the authorities 
in his honourable adherence to the 
conditions and obligations of his 
parole, that trick could never have 
been planned and played. Honour, 
we contend, is not consistent with 
such trickery, and the most charit- 
able construction we can put on 
Mr. Mitchel’s conduct is, that he 


acted under a total misconception 


of the nature and extent of the 
obligations he voluntarily assumed 
when he accepted the ticket-of- 
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leave. His own words, in his Jail 
Journal, are his condemnation. He 
says, “ Wrote a note to the Comp- 
troller-General, and placed it in the 
hands of Emmett, informing him 
that I would promise not to escape 
so long as I should enjoy the com- 
parative liberty of the ticket.” 

Now, the simple question for de- 
cision is, do the facts, as stated by 
Mr. Mitchel, justify the conclusion 
that this promise was honourably 
adhered to?—that the faith thus 
plighted was honourably main- 
tained? Could Mr. Mitchel con- 
sistently, with the obligations of 
his parole, withdraw his parole and 
renounce its obligations without 
placing himself _in the same position 
he occupied when he contracted those 
obligations? On this point the 
whole question turns, and we affirm 
that Mr. Mitchel pursued a course 
that is not susceptible of honour- 
able justification ; because he was 
in custody when he gave his parole— 
on the faith of his parole he was 
released from custody, and allowed 
to go at large. It was, no doubt, 
open to him at any time to with- 
draw his parole—no one disputes 
that, but whenever he did so he was 
honourably bound to surrender, and 
return to custody. Once in actual 
custody, he might then escape, if he 
could, without any impeachment of 
his honour; but the withdrawal of his 
parole imposed on him an honour- 
able obligation to surrender him- 
self, and this he did not do. 

“I promised,” he says, “not to 
escape so long as I enjoyed the 
comparative liberty of the ticket.” 
Is it not obvious that, notwith- 
standing his withdrawal of his 
parole, he was in the enjoyment 
of that liberty until he actually sur- 
rendered himself into custody? Is 
honour to be paltered with in a 
double sense? Is it allowable in 
such cases to “keep the word of 
promise to the ear, and break it to 
the hope?” It involves, to our 
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mind, a vast deal of moral obliquity 
to argue otherwise. 

Irish gentlemen have always been 
proverbially sensitive as regards 
matters touching honour, and when 
Mr. Mitchel tells us that two or 
three Irish members of Parliament 
hold him exonerated from the dis- 
grace of a breach of parole, we 
answer —What does that signify ?— 
who are the members? With a 
deep feeling of humiliation we look 
at the representation of our counties 
at the present time, and we find 
that the two most active members 
in effecting Mitchel’s escape repre- 
sent Meath and Westmeath; but 
does such a pitchforking into a 
parliamentary position qualify those 
persons to give an opinion we are 
bound to follow on a question of 
honour? We repudiate their pre- 
tensions to give an authoritative 
opinion on a code of honour that 
should be accepted and observed 
by gentlemen. 

In point of fact, the more we 
consider the matter, the greater 
does the deviation from honour 
appear. Mitchel writes a letter 
on the 8th to the Governor, with- 
drawing his parole, which letter 
the Governor could not receive 
before the 10th. With this fact 

atent before him, what does 
Mitchel then do? Why, arms 
himself and a confederate, provides 
a good horse, and goes into the 
police-office, and hands his letter 
to Mr. Davis. Now; the whole 
oo here is—Did Mitchel place 
imself in the custody of Mr. Davis ? 
— if he did not, as he did not, he 
broke his parole, and whatever 
disgrace attaches to that breach 
attaches, perhaps, less to him than 
his advisers. 

With all his plans matured he 
enters the office of Mr. Davis, the 
police magistrate at Bothwell, and 
hands him a copy of his letter 
to the Governor. Admitting Mr. 
Davis was momentarily bewildered 
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at the extreme audacity of the 
proceeding, the question is, Did 
Mitchel surrender himself? By the 
conditions of his parole, we con- 
tend, he was bound to return into 
custody when he withdrew his 
parole. Did he do so? Notoriously 
not. No man with a proper sense 
of honour will hold, that the far- 
cical show of surrender, as de- 
scribed by Mitchel himself, was 
anything else than a mockery. 

Then there is another point, 
which shows how warped and per- 
verted the moral sense must have 
been of all concerned in this dis- 
reputable affair. Mitchel tells us 
that he, and his friend, went to the 
office of Mr. Davis, their pockets 
loaded with revolvers. Now, for 
what purpose did they go armed ? 
Ostensibly, Mitchel went to sur- 
render himself on having with- 
drawn his parole—but, on his own 
showing, he went armed, prepared 
to shoot down any one who would 
accept his surrender, and attempt ~ 
to place him in custody—to place 
him in that condition in which he 
was, when in consequence of having 
plighted his honour, he obtained his 
liberty ! 

We are told, indeed, that the 
Mitchel interview with Mr. Davis 
clears him. To our mind, it only 
makes his case worse; because he 
admits he did not go there honour- 
ably to surrender himself, according 
to the obligations of his parole, but 
went armed, with an armed accom- 
plice, to shoot down any attempt 
to arrest; and is it not truly sur 
prising and deplorable, that such 
a catch-me-if-you-can show of sur- 
render is held by any respectable 
persons to honourably satisfy the 
obligations that Mitchel voluntarily 
incurred. 

In his lecture at Cork, Mitchel 
boasted that his brother-in-law, Mr. 
Martin, M.P., for Meath, and his 
accomplice Mr. Smyth, M.P., for 
Westmeath, highly approved of his 
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conduct. We answer that two 
blacks, or a thousand blacks, will 
not make one white; and although 
Mr. Smyth, of Westmeath, is re- 

uted to be a “ Chevalier’ of some 
oreign “ order of honour” that we 
know not of, we would rather prefer 
not to belong to that order! We 
repudiate utterly Mr. Mitchel’s 
vouchers to character, as if they 
were authoritative interpreters of a 
code of honour by which we should 
be bound. 

Some of our readers may think 
that we have bestowed more space 
on this memorable breach of parole 
than its importance justifies, and we 
admit it in one sense ; but the case 
is to a large extent historical, and 
the next generation—reading as we 
are now doing of what was done in 
the past—may want, and will have, 
facts now placed on record. 

John Mitchel in one of those 
wild outbursts, that incline us to 

_ believe he is either a political mono- 
maniac, or a consummate actor, 
declared at Cork—‘“ I never was a 
felon at all.” And after this as- 
tounding assertion he said :— 


“*T suppose there is not one of those 
English statesmen who doesn’t know 
that, in 1848, I was carried away from 
my country in chains under a false 
pretence of law. They all know that 
the pretended jury, in party vote 
they affect to take as a verdict, was 
deliberately and ostentatiously packed 
out of the ranks of my known enemies.” 


Now, we have no hesitation whatever 
in stating that Mr. Mitchelis grossly 
wrong in his slanderous assertions. 
The Attorney-General of that day 
was the present Chief Justice 
Monahan, a man so truly high- 
minded, so sensitively honourable, 
that no consideration could induce 
him to sanction any practice that 
would place a prisoner at the bar 
under a disadvantage. This scan- 
dalous charge was preferred at the 
time, and was then disposed of 
by a simple statement of facts in 
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the Dublin University Magazine of 
June, 1848. In order to place the 
whole matter clearly before our 
readers, we quote as follows :— 


“The principle on which the attorney- 
general founded his instructions to 
Mr. Kemmis, and upon which, of 
course, in the exercise of the crown 
prerogative, he himself acted, we shall 
state from his own lips—‘The only 
instruction that was given was this,” 
observed the attorney-general, in stat- 
ing the case against Mr. Mitchel— 
‘Obtain an honest, fair, and impartial 
jury. Any man who, from your in- 
formation, you believe not to be a man 
who will give an impartial verdict be- 
tween the crown and the subject, that 
man, and that man alone—without re- 
ference to his religion—you are to ex- 
clude from the panel.’ This is a satis- 
factory vindication of the government, 
but how does it affect the character of 
her Majesty's Roman Catholic sub- 
jects, by, through, and for whom, for 
nearly twenty years, this country has 
been cman 

“It so happens that, acting upon 
this constitutional principle of sclec- 
tion, every single Roman Catholic 
(with the exception of three, to whom 
we shall presently have to allude) who 
presented himself as a juror upon these 
pees was made to stand aside 

y the crown. The crown officers, in 
removing from the jury those whom, 
in the words of the attorney-gencral 
in the same case, ‘they had reason to 
know concurred and coincided in the 
politics of the prisoner, happened also, 
by a strange coincidence (with the ex- 
ception already mentioned), to exclude 
every individual Roman Catholic who 
was called. But there were excep- 
tions. Three Roman Catholics were 
permitted to serve—two upon the spe- 
cial jury who tried Mr. O’Brien, and 
one upon that who tried Mr. Meagher. 
In both these cases the juries unfortu- 
nately disagreed, and, upon sifting the 
matter, it was ascertained, that the 
only two Roman Catholics upon Mr. 
O’Brien’s jury, happened to be also 
the only two dissentients from a verdict 
of guilty agreed to by the other ten 
jurors. Precisely similar, too, was the 
result in Mr. Meagher’s case. One 
dissentient there frustrated a verdict 
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of guilty, agreed upon by eleven 
jurors, and by a like coincidence it 
turns out, that that one dissentient 
was also the one Roman Catholic in 
the jury-box. 

“The inference from all this is in- 
evitable, aided as it is by the fact, 
that the common jury who afterwards 
tried Mr. Mitchel, although composed 
of men of every shade of political 
opinion, yet not containing a single 
Roman Catholic, did find a verdict 
for the Crown.” 


Will it be contended, that the 
law officers of the Crown would 
have been justified in allowing men 
who notoriously sympathized with 
Mitchel’s treasonable designs to 
serve on the jury that was to try 
hin? The law that gave the right 
of challenge, gave it for the very 
purpose of enabling “an honest, 
fair, and impartial jury ”’ to be ob- 
tained; and Mr. Mitchel did not 
attempt to deny the perfect truth 
of the evidence presented to the 
jury, and on which their verdict was 
based. On the contrary, he ad- 
mitted and gloried in his guilt, and 
declared that he had acted with pre- 
meditation throughout. He did not 
think a jury could be got to convict, 
and that even if he was convicted 
hundreds would repeat his offence, 
in the hope that no convictions 
would follow, and the Government 
be thus placed in an embarrassing 
position. His last words in the 
dock were as follows :— 


“T shall say no more than that all 
through this business, from the first, 
I have acted under a strong sense of 
duty, and that I will not repent of any- 
thing I have done. I do believe the 
course I have opened is only com- 
menced. The Roman saw his hand 
burning into ashes, and could promise 
for three hundred who were ready to 
follow his example. Can I not promise 
for one, for two, for three——” 


At this point the Court properly 
interfered and ordered his removal. 
He was, however, a false prophet. 
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There was no rush of self-devoted 
patriots to immoilate themselves as 
he had done. He left behind him, 
no doubt, baneful fruits of his evil 
teaching, the effects of which were 
largely observable in the Fenian 
treason that followed, and the re- 
sponsibility that, in this respect, 
attaches to him is serious indeed. 

It does not speak much for the 
success of the Gladstone policy—of 
“ Messages of Peace” to conciliate 
Irish discontent and disaffection— 
that Mr. Mitchel should have been 
selected to represent even such a 
notorious county as Tipperary in 
Parliament. On a former occasion, 
the convict O’Donovan Rossa had 
been returned to represent that dis- 
tinguished county, but the return 
was simply set aside by the House 
of Commons; and in the case of 
Mitchel a like result was inevitable, 
unless the House was prepared to 
court its own degradation. On be- 
half of the Government, the action 
of Mr. Disraeli was prompt and 
decisive. He lost no time in moving 
the following resolution :— 


“That John Mitchel, returned as 
member for the county of Tipperary, 
having been adjudged guilty of felony 
and sentenced to transportation for 
fourteen years, and not having en- 
dured the punishment to which he 
was adjudged for such felony, or re- 
ceived a pardon under the Great Seal, 
has become, and continues, incapable 
of being elected or returned as a mem- 
ber of this House.” 


A weak attempt was made to have 
this motion withdrawn, and a com- 
mittee appointed to inquire into the 
subject; and it was not creditable 
that the new leader of “ Her Ma- 
jesty’s Opposition,” and some of 
the late Ministers, sought to com- 
plicate the matter by urging its 
postponement, for which no solid 
reason was advanced. The House, 
however, pronounced its verdict 
emphatically, by rejecting a motion 
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for the adjournment of the debate 
by a majority of 167, the numbers 
being, for the adjournment, 102; 
against, 269. Mr. Disraeli’s reso- 
lution was then carried without a 
division, and the order for the issu- 
ing of a new writ carried. 

It will be observed, that the pass- 
ing of this resolution by the House 
of Commons has practically the 
effect of a declaration that Mr. 
Mitchel broke his parole. The 
judgment of such an assembly on 
such a point may well counter- 
balance the opinions of those who 
hold Mr. Mitchel absolved from 
any delinquency in this respect, 
and fully justifies the views we have 
expressed. 

The unmeaning farce was enacted 
once again of electing Mr. Mitchel ; 
but out of a total constituency of 
9,246 electors, only 3,860 could be 
induced to go to the poll, of whom 
3,114 voted for Mitchel, and 746 
for Captain Moore, the Conserva- 
tive candidate, who, of course, will 
be declared duly elected. 

The extreme folly of the policy 
pursued by the so-called “ National” 
leaders in this matter only shows 
how utterly wrongheaded and un- 
practical those leaders are. Miser- 
able pot-house politicians strutted 
about, and gave abundant vent to 
frothy declamation about “ Parlia- 
ment having thrown down the 
gauntlet to gallant Tipperary, and, 
nothing loth, Tipperary would take 
it up and accept the challenge!” 
The “ Mitchel Committee” issued 
an address which, for bombastic non- 
sense, well maintains the character 
of our “ National patriotic litera- 
ture.” The Committee declare :— 


“We have not wished for a second 
election ; it has been forced upon us by 
the vote of the British Parliament. 
Theirs is the responsibility and theirs 
will be the confusion in the defeat 
when-the result shall be declared. We, 
the delegate electors of the county of 
Tipperary assembled at the conference 
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held on Sunday, agreed unanimously 
that no honourable course was open to 
the constituency but to re-nominate 
John Mitchel as the candidate of the 
people’s choice. Conscious of the 
momentous question at issue, our 
deliberations lasted for three hours, 
and they were conducted with the calm- 
ness and solemnity which the gravity 
of the subject demanded. In comin 
to the conclusion that John Mitche 
should be put forward again, we have 
only expressed the ardent desire of the 
county, and anticipated the anxious 
wishes of our countrymen at home and 
abroad. Had we adopted any other 
course, we would be slavishly acqui- 
escing in the verdict of the British 
Government—a verdict we, in the name 
of all Irishmen, repudiate and protest 
against, and which you will reverse at 
the polling booth if a contest should 
become necessary. If we had not re- 
solved upon a renewal of the fight after 
the a st challenge thrown out by 
the ill-advisers of Her Britannic Ma- 
jesty, we should have allowed them to 
escape from the disgraceful difficulty 
into which they have plunged with a 
headlong haste remarkable for its want 
of foresight and for its deep-rooted 
hostility to Ireland. We call upon all 
classes, upon the clergy and the laity, 
upon the electors and the non-electors, 
upon men of Irish faith everywhere, 
to sustain us in this struggle, that we 
may successfully wrestle with despo- 
tism, and assert our rights to exercise 
supreme power in the choice of our 
representatives. We earnestly appeal 
to intending candidates to stand back 
from this contest, because John Mit- 
chel is the elected representative of 
this county, and we must be allowed 
to fight single-handed and alone the 
battle which the English Government 
have foolishly forced upon us. Who- 
ever now opposes John Mitchel is an 
enemy to freedom.” 


But Mitchel far transcends the 
ridiculous violence of the ‘“ Com- 
mittee” in a letter he concocted 
for the American market, and which 
will first see the light in that quarter 
of theglobe in the honoured columns 
of the New York Herald. He de- 
scribes the debate on Mr. Disraeli’s 
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resolution in the House of Com- 
mons, in his own peculiarly wild 
and inflated style, as presenting an 
“extraordinary scene of rage and 
trepidation.” ‘lipperary, by return- 
ing him, bad frightened the Imperial 
Parliament out of its propriety ! 
But he declared that, if returned, and 
the House would accept his com- 
panionship, he never would enter 
it. Here is his own sketch of the 
wise policy he had resolved on 
pursuing :— 


“Tf returned I will not go to Parlia- 
ment, and I never intended to do so, 
because I have never seen what benefit 
Tipperary or any other county has ever 
derived from being represented in that 
Parliament. Then if my return is 
petitioned against, and I am referred 
to the Court of Common Pleas to 
decide the question, I will not go to 
the Court of Common Pleas, I will not 
defend my return before that tribunal 
(before Monahan, Keogh, Lawson, and 
Morris). Counsel learned in the law 
have warned me that there is no use 
in resorting to that court in any poli- 
tical case, that these judges are the 
mere law clerks of ministers, not de- 
livering judgments but only registering 
the orders received from Westminster ; 
so they will proceed ew parte, they will 
gravely unseat me, and this Mr. Moore 
will remain the sitting member. That 
will be the end of the Tipperary elec- 
tion for this time. Tipperary will stand 
virtually disfranchised, besides being 
pretty exasperated by the outrage flung 
upon that fine people. 

“‘ Next I mean to turn my attention 
to some other county, and to get that 
disfranchised, so on to a third, the 
ta object which I have in view 
k ing to show the Irish people the way 
in which they may gradually shake off 
the oppression o 
mentary franchise. 

‘On the whole I am much pleased 
with the campaign we have made, and 
very prot of Tipperary. We have 
stirred up the pride of more than one 
county, and have shown the Englisk 
ministers that the Irish, if they like, 
can always drive them to more and 
more lawless precedents and practices, 


a pretended parlia- 
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and at the worst can do without them 
and their parliaments. 

“In the meantime this contest has 
roused the people out of a kind of 
apathy which seemed to be creeping 
over them, and before the present 
struggle is over I trust every Irishman 
will understand the right policy it be- 
hoves him to follow with the English, 
viz., to discredit their courts, to spit 
upon the franchise which they pretend 
to allow us, and especially to over- 
throw the whole system of Parlia- 
mentary representation, which is not 
only the most deadly machinery by 
which oppression is carried on, but 
furnishes the cunningest excuse for 
asserting that we consent to and aid 
in that oppression. Joun MitcHeEt.” 


Is it not both melancholy and 
humiliating to find that such rabid 
absurdity could have any extensive 
acceptation in Ireland at the pre- 
sent day? It shows how largely 
the population has been debauched 
and demoralized by seditious teach- 
ing, more especially by the corrupt 
political and social influences of the 
returned emigrants from America. 
These incendiaries, having lost all 
the virtues of the Irish peasant, 
have had his vices developed and 
intensified in their own persons, by 
the pernicious influences to which 
they were subjected in America, 
and their return has been a very 
great curse to the country. They 
are scattered principally over the 
southern, western, and midland 
counties, and are so many centres 
of seditious disaffection. They 
keep alive the Fenian spirit, and 
render it imperative that, for the 
protection of society, the Govern- 
ment should be armed with excep- 
tional coercive powers. 

Eventually, no doubt, all this 
Mitchel folly will right itself, for 
we have a firm faith in rational 
progress. In the meantime, how- 
ever, a great deal of mischief will 
be done in retarding the peaceful 
prosperity of the country, and im- 
pregnating the rising generation 
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with seditious principles and im- 
practicable ideas. In this respect 
the career of John Mitchel has 
been one that merits unmitigated 
reprobation, and no penalty he 
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could pay, no suffering to which he 
might be condemned, could possibly 
atoue for the deliberate wickedness 
of his teaching, and the evil it has 
caused. 


OUR PARLIAMENTARY REPRESENTATION, 


Tue Irishman, the other day, in- 
formed us that the “ Eighty-two 
Club ” had passed a resolution de- 
claratory of a new parliamentary 
policy, to this effect—that a demand 
for the Repeal of the Union should 
be deliberately presented to Par- 
liament, and if rejected, then the 
Irish members should withdraw in 
a body! This means, of course, 
the so-called “ National Patriotic 
Members,” and really were this 
policy carried out, we would be 
rather inclined to applaud it than 
otherwise. 

We cannot say that those 
members reflect a superabundance 
of credit on the country, and we 
do not think it would be either a 
national or an imperial calamity, 
were they relieved from their 
senatorial duties, and remitted to 
their original vocations. During 
this session of Parliament, their 
character has been brought rather 
prominently before the public, and 
we do not think over creditably. 

Mr. Sullivan strove, with a sin- 
gular ignorance of Parliamentary 
precedent and practice, to make a 
question of privilege out of some 
reflections cast by another member 
on his brother Home Rulers. Mr. 
Lopes, M.P. for Frome, in an after- 
dinner speech, said :— 


“What was the present position of 
the Liberal party? (Derisive cheers.) 
In the House of Commons they were 


deserted by their chief, who, by his 
fitful appearance in the House, dis- 
a their hopes. They were 

lied to a disreputable Irish band 
(laughter), whose watchword in the 


House was Home Rule and Repeal of 
the Union.” 


Now, be it observed, that the 
question at issue is not one of taste 
or judgment in the use of language, 
but simply and strictly whether the 
words spoken involved a breach of 
privilege, by imputing disrepute to 
the “Irish band.” This was the 
sole point at issue, as the matter 
was presented to the House of 
Commons, and it is remarkable 
that, under such circumstances, 
the House was so ill-advised as to 
entertain the question at all, for 
clearly the wale involve no breach 
of parliamentary privilege. 

The cases cited by Mr. Sullivan 
to sustain his position had no 
relevancy whatever, because all 
those cases involved charges of cor- 
rupt conduct by individual members, 
acting in their parliamentary capa- 
city, and, therefore, touched the 
honour and dignity of the House 
itself. But the words spoken by 
Mr. Lopes implied no accusation 
of personal corruption or delin- 
quency against any individual mem- 
ber. He merely referred generally 
to “a disreputable Irish band, 
whose watchword in the House 
was Home Rule and Repeal of the 
Union”—in other words, a dis- 
memberment of the empire. Did 
Mr. Sullivan want the House to 
affirm that they were a “repu- 
table band?” Who will affirm 
that? Surely not his distinguished 
colleague in the representation of 
Louth, Mr. Callan, whose exhibi- 
tions in our law courts of late have 
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tended vastly to maintain the 
honourable prestige and repute of 
the “Irish band,” and who is re- 
ported to have said of the Irish 
members “ that a more demoralized, 
a more rotten, or @ more unprin- 
cipled body of men, with some few 
rare exceptions, did not exist than 
the Irish members/” In com- 
parison with this language, are not 
the words of Mr. Lopes mere milk 
and water ? 

If, then, so marvellously sensitive 
respecting the character of the 
“Trish band,” why did not Mr. 
Sullivan bring his colleague’s lan- 
guage before Parliament ? — for 
though spoken of the members in 
the former Parliament, they nearly 
all have seats in the present. He 
made, however, nothing by his 
motion, which ought never to have 
been entertained, for it would be 
intolerable tyranny to rule that 
members of Parliament should be 
exempt from criticism on their per- 
sonal conduct, their qualifications 
for the position they fill, and 
whether they fill it reputably or 
disreputably. We have no hesita- 
tion in saying that what is called 
the “national” representation, so 
far from being reputable to Ireland 
is the very reverse, and the honest 
intelligence of the country will en- 
dorse our opinion. 

The greatest authority on parlia- 
mentary privilege that ever wrote, 
Sir Erskine May, has laid it down 
that to constitute a breach of privi- 
lege libels must concern the charac- 
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ter or conduct of members in their 
parliamentary capacity; and the 
reason of this is quite apparent 
aud sound—because in the charac- 
ter of its members, as such, the 
honour and dignity of the House 
itself is concerned. 

But between the conduct of 
members, as such, and in other 
capacities, there is a wide differ- 
ence. Thus, as the same authority _ 
observes, “ aspersions upon the 
conduct of members as magistrates 
or as officers in the army or navy, 
or in private life, are within the 
cognizance of the courts, and are 
not fit subjects for complaint,” as 
breach of privilege. 

The law and usage of Parliament 
being thus clearly established, the 
“Trish band” must be content to 
receive the criticism their prin- 
ciples and policy challenges ; and if 
they imagine that their “repute” 
is to be whitewashed by such ex- 
hibitions as Mr. Sullivan made, 
they are vastly deceived. Respect- 
ing the vast majority of them, or, 
to use the picturesque Mr. Callan’s 
words, “with some few rare ex- 
ceptions,” we may apply to them 
the description Pope gives of refuse 
preserved in amber :— 


“ 


———_ forms 

Of hairs, or straws, or dirt, or grubs, 
or worms; 

The things we know are neither rich 
nor rare, 

But wonder how the devil they got 
there /” 
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A LEGEND OF THE TALMUD. 


The Talmud relates :—‘‘ How Abraham first came to worship in the midst of idolaters 
the one irresistible God ; how he first lifted up his eyes heavenwards and saw a brilliant 
star, and said, ‘This is God.’ But when the star paled before the brightness of the moon, 
he said, ‘This is God.’ And then the sun rose, and Abraham saw God in the golden 
glory of the sun. But the sun, too, set, and Abraham said, ‘Then none of you is God, 
but there is one above you created both you and me. Him alone will I worship, the maker 
of heaven and earth.”—Article on ‘‘Islam.” Quarterly Review, Oct. 1869. 


A range of hills, 
And a long stretch of yellow desert sand, 
Crossed by long shadows, as a setting sun 
Went down behind the hills. 

The sun went down 
Behind the desert hills, and, instantly,* 
Over the long, low yellow stretch of sand, 
The dark night closed, and in the purple sky 
The silent stars gleamed out. 

And on this night, 

Four thousand years ago, there went forth one 
Alone into the desert, sick at heart, 
And weary of the world. 

A “ Bedouin shiek,” 
A wild son of the barren desert, he ; 
Yet after, he in whom all lands were blessed, 
The father of the faithful. 

Yet this man, 
Hereafter called the friend of God, now dwelt 
With worshippers of stocks and stones, and he 
Had worshipped those with them. 

But there was that 
Within the great soul of the man, which made 
In likeness of his God, did strive and yearn 
To find and know its Maker. 

. And this night 

The tumult of his spirit drove him forth 
Unto the darkness, and the silent stars. 
Till, standing there alone, his very soul 
Went out into one long-drawn, bitter cry, 
That uttered forth that great want of the man— 
To find and know his God. 

His cry went out 
Into the quiet air, and died away ; 
And stiller grew the silence, and above, 
Through the dark night, the great stars journeyed on. 
A man had cried to God—no answer came; 
Was, then, the great God cold to his creatures’ cry P 
Or was there no God to hear? 

He look’d up, 
In silent anguish—all his passion spent— 
To the cold, quiet sky. 

* “The sun dipped behind the western horizon in a glory of crimson and orange, green 
and purple, and in a moment all the land was dark, and the stars leapt out, not twinkling, 
as in our damper climate here, but hanging like balls of white fire in that purple, southern 
sky.”—Description of an Eastern Desert in Kingsley’s ‘‘Taz Hznurrs.” 
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Right overhead 
A great star gleamed and moved, more large, 
And fairer than the rest. 


Its beauty seemed 
To soothe his weariness, and speak of peace 
Unto his tired head and aching heart. 


Then, with uplifted eyes, he cried, ‘Oh, God!” 

And to the great star, stretching pleading hands, 

Knelt down and worshipped; and again 

Once more the silence deepened, and above, 

Through the dark night, the great star journeyed on. 
* * e * * 


Thro’ the night 
Came the clear-shining moon of eastern skies. 


And the fair presence of her beauty seemed 

To rule the night in heaven and on earth; 

For all the lesser light of stars waned dim, 

And all the yellow stretch of sand grew white, 
And long, black shadows deepened here and there. 
And Abram lifted up his head from prayer, 

And looked, and lo! his star—his God—had paled. 
And swiftly onward, through the silent night, 
Came the clear-shining moon, and reigned alone. 
His God had failed him, and his heart grew faint; 
But wrestling down the sudden rising doubt, 
“This, then, is God!” he uttered forth aloud, 
And once more lifting pleading hands of prayer, 
Knelt down and worshipped. 





But a ring of pain 
Had thrilled his voice, and sharpened all its tone; 
For a cold fear had chilled his inmost heart, 
Lest that his prayer, his God—yea, he himself, 
For aught he knew—were all unreal and false, 
Were mockeries like the shadow by his side, 
That mocked his movements: kneeling as he knelt, 
With long black arms cast on the desert sand, 
And clasped hands raised on high. 


The doubt was there, 
And yet he would not know it, but knelt on, 3 
In silent worship bowing down his head. 
oe * * * a * 


A red glow 
Flushed all along the length of eastern sky,* 
And the still air stirred to the dawning day. 


And the sun rose upon the sleeping earth, 
And woke it; and the fierce, living glow 
Smote out the lesser light of the pale moon. 


And when the worshipper raised his head from prayer, 
Once more his God was gone, and in the sky 
The great sun ruled alone. 
The old doubts 
Leaped up again to life—a life that seemed 
To fill the soul with death; and all his heart 
Grew cold within him. 





® ‘The cold wind that fore-runs the dawn.’’—TENNYsON. 
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Yet once more, 
Unconquered still, he raised his hands on high, 
And with strong words striving to stifle doubt, 
“This, then, is God!” he uttered forth aloud ; 
And as his eyes were dazzled by the glare, 
“This shall be God!” he cried; and yet again, 
As the fierce rays smote hotly on his head, 


“Oh, God! be Thou my God!” and so once more 


Knelt down and worshipped. 


Yet within his tone 
More of defiance than of prayer had been. 
And the sun rose, and as it climbed the sky, 


The long fiush’d ridges of the morning clouds 
Whitened beneath its light. 


And man and beast 
Shrank from the living heat of the fierce rays. 
But Abram, standing there alone, rejoiced, 
And gloried in the great strength of his God. 


A red glow 

Flushed all along the length of western sky, 
From end to end; and the great sun went down 
Behind the range of desert-bounding hills. 

And Abram stood 

In silence watching, till, as it sank from sight, 
Body and soul and spirit failed the man; 

His God was gone, and he was all alone. 

He turned away, 

Laid himself slowly down upon the ground, 
Stretched out his arms above his head, and laid 
His cheek upon the sand, which yet was warm 
From the sun’s parting ray. 

The stars came out, 

And slowly journeyed through the silent sky; 
But he, unheeding, lay upon the ground. 
Through the night 

Came the clear-shining moon, and on his face 


Her cold light fell, but fell upon closed eyes, 
And silent mouth. 


Till as he lay there, lonely, sick at heart, 

And weary of himself and all the world, 

There came the still small voice that clearest sounds 
After the storm is spent. 

And Abram heard, 

And listening to that voice with all his heart, 
Clearer than light of sun or moon or stars, 
Upon his soul there dawned the light of God. 
And he arose, 

And standing on his feet, he cried aloud, 

“Sun, moon, and stars, I worship you no more, 
But the great God who made both you and me.” 
And so went home, . 

And casting down his idols from their place, 

He hewed them into wood for household use. 
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THE PHILOSOPHY OF HISTORY. 


By tHE Rev. Joun H MacManoy, M.A., L.L.D, 


Tue Philosophy of History is an 
effort to ascertain the full meaning 
of experience in the widest and 
loftiest sense. Nothing visionary 
or hypothetical is here admitted, 
as we must deal, for the purpose 
of interpreting them, with facts 
and facts only. It is like in- 
duction, as it leads into deduction 
where, of course, all inference as 
regards the phenomena of nature, 
for purposes of scientific general- 
ization, is worthless, except on the 
supposition of matter-of-fact ob- 
servation. In the same manner, 
as history cannot be separated 
from facts, but depends entirely 
upon reality, so the Philosophy of 
History—which is its spirit or idea, 
or, as we may say, the abstract ex- 
pression of events—must be the 
embodiment of real principles, such 
as order, development, progress, and 
over these presiding with control- 
ing, and directing supremacy the 
great First Cause. 

An attempt, therefore, to arrive 
at reliable conclusions as regards 
the mutual connections of events, 
as an organic whole, is what we 
call the philosophy of history. 
Now, the mind is so formed, the 
laws of thought are such that, on 
view of either a group or chain of 
events, the human intellect is im- 
pelled into forming conclusions as 
regards historical facts. We there- 
fore are prepared to find, that there 
has always existed a philosophy of 
history, for the simple reason that 
men have obeyed the instinct of 
those reasoning faculties which 
are not content with simple plhe- 


nomena, without tracing out causes, 
and arriving at a scientific theory 
of the facts. The Philosophy of 
History, however, was but in a very 
imperfect state in the old world, 
yet it was not entirely non-existent 
there. Thucydides, for instance, 
not only relates facts, but reasons 
from them; that is, he is fond of 
referring historical effects to their 
causes, and of drawing general 
conclusions from his narrative. 
So far, indeed, history differs from 
annals which are a mere me- 
chanical record of events devoid of 
any reflex use towards them, of the 
mind of the narrator. But it can- 
not be admitted that a philosophy 
of history, in its most compre- 
hensive sense, or, in other words, 
the idea of history as a vast and 
prolific science of induction, is 
discoverable among the ancients, 
The nearest approach to it comes 
from one who did not write his- 
tory at all, namely, Aristotle in 
his “Politics.” Of all the won- 
drous emanations of this wondrous 
brain, perhaps the “ Politics” may 
be regarded as one of the most 
striking. Here, this great syste- 
matizing mind actually creates 
subsequent’ experience, so as to 
enable him correctly to realize 
the practical operation of a given 
system of government. In work- 
ing out his problem, Aristotle 
subdivides the vast notion of hu- 
man government, in the abstract, 
into the different forms it should 
afterwards assume in succeeding 
cycles, and yet this splendid per- 
formance falls below the strict 
32 
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conception of a philosophy of 
history. 

The rise of such a philosophy 
was the emergence of light out 
of darkness, and of order out of 
chaos. That was a terrible night 
of fear for the civlized world, 
when Alaric entered Rome with 
fire and sword. St. Jerome, from 
his Bethlehem solitude, shuddered 
as he wrote: “A terrible rumour 
reaches us from the West, telling 
of Rome besieged, bought for gold, 
sacked once more, life and pro- 
perty perishing in each other's 
arms; my voice falters, sobs 
stifle the words I dictate, for now 
that eternal city is a captive, the 
metropolis which enthralled the 
world.” In contemplating at this 
time the crash of the old Roman 
Empire, the best read or most 
imaginative amongst us fails to 
realize the full majesty of that 
dominion which secured by its 
legislative enactments, the tran- 
guillity of mankind, by its school 
of philosophy and law the educa- 
tion of the nations, and, in fact, 
“kept the world in awe.” The 
ruin of this great city, trampled 
under foot by the implacable 
Goth, struck terror into the hearts 
of men. But the catastrophe, 
which scared humanity, afforded 
neither horror, perturbation, nor 
amazement to one mighty sove- 
reign intellect which then belonged 
to the Christian Church. The in- 
telligence which startled the cour- 
ageous Jerome, and filled his in- 
trepid breast with alarm, merely 
roused the fine contemplative 
faculties of St. Augustine, who 
was moved by the Gothic destruc- 
tion of the Roman Empire to at- 
tempt a solution of the mystery 
of such desolation, and in his 
explanation laid the key-stone of 
the arch, on which the Philosophy 
of History, in the hands of Herder, 
Hegel, Schlegel, and Bunsen, was 
afterwards to repose. 


The Philosophy of History. 
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St. Augustine is universally ac- 
knowledged to be one of the greatest 
and best men that adorn the history 
of Christendom. The piety of his 
tender years, the aberrations in 
theory and practice of his youth 
and early manhood, his almost clue- 
less wanderings through the tan- 
gled labyrinth of heresy and scep- 
ticism, his constant burning thirst 
after God—the only true and living 
God—his painful, moral, and mental 
conflicts in the search of truth, to 
say nothing of his commanding 
position as a prelate of the Church, 
and the author of several invalu- 
able works-—all this clothes the 
illustrious bishop’s life with a pecu- 
liar charm, not only for the theo- 
logian, but every one who takes an 
interest in the history of philosophy 
and the progress of intelligence. 

When, therefore, the clash of 
arms rang within Rome from bar- 
barian warriors, and when the con- 
cussion vibrated even in the distant 
African town of Hippo, whether it 
was that his genius had shaken off 
the trammels of an antique, and 
alas ! too often insincere patriotism, 
or whether love, only such as Chris- 
tianity taught, had raised his power- 
ful intellect to calmer heights, he 
stood erect before the storm, when 
all else beside him crouched and 
fell. Lifted thus up above the 
warring elements of society, this 
calm philsopher was enabled to 
measure, with a firmer glance, the 
portentous events around him. 
Though thus collected, even when 
the hurricane of barbaric conquest 
blew its worst, there was disturb- 
ance in that serene bosom, though 
not from peril, but from calumny, 
and that not on himself but the 
Church. The fury of Paganism, 
when thus fatally wounded, vented 
itself upon Christianity, which was 
charged with all the disasters of 
the empire. St. Augustine, stung 
to the quick, by such an aspersion, 
resolved to write in defence of 
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Christianity the famous “ City of 
God,” which constitutes the first 
real effort to produce a philosophy 
of history. 

This great work, which certainly 
is Augustine’s masterpiece, not 
only with being'the first most sys- 
tematic development of the idea 
of a philosophy of history, was 
an original and genial defence of 
Christianity from quite a novel 
stand-point. lt is characteristic of 
the man, that, unlike the other 
fathers of the Church, he drew upon 
his own brain for defensive argu- 
ments. The apologies of Augustine 
could in no way be regarded as a 
mere rehabilitation of the thread- 
bare and almost effete arguments 
of Justin, Talian, and Tertullian, 
as given a new dress in our own 
time by Paley. The truth is, that 
in undertaking to shield the Chris- 
tian religion from the polished 
shafts of Paganism, Augustine felt, 
and rightly, that what was required 
of him, was to justify the Gospel 


_to enlightened thinkers and great 


statesmen. To this end he brought 
all the treasures of his learning, 
all those mighty intuitions of a 
God-seeking soul, and a severe and 
inexorable logic, to distinguish the 
religion of Christ from, and show 
its superiority to, all those forms of 
truth, philosophical and popular, 
which then were striving, either for 
victory, or for standing-room among 
men. The student in history will 
at once detect the originality of 
treatment. Hitherto, the apologies 
for Christianity had been drawn up 
to meet particular emergencies ; 
they were either brief and pregnant 
statements of the Christian doc- 
trines; refutations of prevalent 
calumnies; invectives against the 
follies and crimes of Paganism, or 
confutations of anti-Christian works, 
like those of Celsus, Porphyry, and 
Julian, but none of these expand 
into a really adequate view of the 
great conflict between Christianity 
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and its antagonists. It was the: 
extraordinary adaptation of his 
genius to his own age, and the 
comprehensive grandeur of his 
mind, coupled with intense earnest- 
ness of character, and the employ- 
ment of a pure and transparent 
Latinity, that enabled Augustine 
to soar above his fellow apologists. 
He possessed, and was yet unem- 
barrassed, all the knowledge which 
then had been accumulated in the 
Roman world. But while he thus 
commanded the entire range of 
Latin literature, he had in perfec- 
tion that, without which, no one 
ever gains ascendancy over man- 
kind—imagination, that gleam of 
golden sunshine, from above which 
lights up the efforts of orator, advo- 
cate, or patriot. But, in Augustine’s 
case, the ardent imagination was 
beautifully tempered by reasoning 
powers so vigorous, as boldly to 
grapple with all subjects. But he 
took captive his own age, because, 
though owner of a profound and 
tranquil philosophy, all his best 
and choicest thoughts emptied 
themselves into the single channel 
of deep and absorbing religious 
feeling, which, with Augustine, was 
spiritual agitation, not cold and 
abstract truth, a blaze of enthu- 
siasm, rather than the convictions 
of laboured, logical investigation, 
But whatever the characteristics of 
the De Civitate Dei, its author has 
succeeded in setting before the 
world’s eye a vision of glory, which 
might justly win the applause and 
astonishment of those who were 
dazzled by the fascinating splendour 
of Imperial Rome. 

A theologian would find an agree- 
able and instructive occupation 
in explaining the details of the De 
Civitate Dei, but we are here only 
concerned with one  point—that 
Augustine's work deserves the cre- 
dit of being the foundation of the 
Philosophy of History. In this re- 
spect the work itself is unquestion- 
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ably one of the noblest extant, both 
in original design and the pleni- 
tude of its elaborate execution. 
He has thus decided for ever—and, 
in doing so, propounded the lead- 
ing idea of a philosophy of history 
—the great question which alone, 
at that period, kept in suspense 
the balance between Paganism and 
Christianity, namely, the connec- 
tion between the Fall of the Em- 
pire and the desertion of the hea- 
then religion in favour of the Gospel. 
Augustine does not trace the ruins 
of Rome to the alleged desolating 
power of Christianity, but to the 
designed instability of human go- 
vernment. Thus, while the old 
social system was crumbling under 
his feet, he looked for and found 
terra firma in the enormous plastic 
quality of Christianity over social, 
civil, and domestic life. But he 
does this by teaching men to take 
larger and more searching views of 
history, and that, too, by proving 
that human history and human 
destiny are not entirely identified 
with the autocracy of any earthly 
power, an idea vividly realized in the 
history of civilization and of empire, 
and peculiarly so in Augustine’s 
day. So long as Rome, though 
only ostensibly head of the world, 
stood proudly at the helm, St. Au- 
gustine’s Philosophy of History 
would be regarded as the mere 
fantastic vision of a dreamy fa- 
matical recluse. So long as the 
barbarians swept only over the dis- 
tant frontiers of the empire, men 
at Rome closed their eyes to the 
gradual declension of national so- 
vereignty, so that the fabric of po- 
litical greatness seemed to them still 
unbroken. The capture of the 
Eternal City cured all misapprehen- 
sion; it struck the world of Rome 
to the heart, and paralyzed its 
action; and in the mortal agony 
of the old social system, when 
men in despair wildly grasped at 
any cause which could account for 
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the collapse, they tried to fasten 
the catastrophe upon Christianity, 
it was the peerless mind of Au- 
gustine which dissipated for ever 
such proud illusions. 

From his day the conception of a 
philosophy of history has been 
growing in clearness and magni- 
tude during the scholastic age, and 
more particularly in the school of 
modern German thought which, 
we are proud to say, has almost 
entirely grown out of Bishop Ber- 
keley’s Metaphysics, we find a phi- 
losophy of history carefully dis- 
cussed, elaborated, and built up. 
Such intellectual labours have 
brought to the surface a most im- 
portant truth, viz., that the Philo- 
sophy of History, as the embodi- 
ment in action of the moral and 
social instinct, as well as mind of 
man, cannot be adequately mastered 
without a correct psychology and 
ethics. And therefore we find 
throughout the eighteenth century 
that, while the idea of a true 
philosophy of history was being 
elaborated, at the same time the 
mental and moral sciences were 
being accurately defined. 

But this leads to another obser- 
vation—the great method of treat- 
ment inaugurated by Augustine, as 
applicable to history (and in being 
so to the support of the Gospel), 
was centuries hence retorted in 
a manner full of supposed destruc- 
tion for Christianity. The first fruits 
of this inversion of the Augustinian 
method are discoverable in Niebuhr; 
for, whereas the Christian bishop 
assumed, as true, current facts of 
history, and reasoned from them, 
Niebuhr, doubted or disbelieved the 
facts, and substituted a philosophic 
explanation of what he found written 
instead of the record itself. This 
method of treatment was at once 
snatched up by German critics, and 
applied to Scripture history. The 
idealism of Hegel had already tended 
in the same direction, and the two 
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influences combined to elicit from 
Straus his famous “ Life of Jesus,” 
a book of surprising power, though 
obviously to all a sad inversion 
of the Philosophy of History—in 
fact, a view into history at the 
wrong end of the telescope. Straus, 
and afterwards Renan, in trying to 
extract their meaning out of our 
Lord's life, are, however, applying 
a particular theory to a narrative 
which not only does not sustain 
such a method of interpretation, 
but is so far an account sui generis, 
that, as history, it is the only one 
which does not yield a philosophy 
of history, for everything in the 
Synoptical Gospels depends upon 
the facts, and the facts only; and 
the events themselves are their own 
interpreters. 

There are many points connected 
with and arising out of the present 
subject, which are worthy of atten- 
tion, and for this reason. The 
Philosophy of History, as a scien- 
tific analysis of the various ele- 
ments of civilization, must include 
investigations respecting the origin 
of society, the experiential advan- 
tages and disadvantages of differ- 
ent sorts of government; the 
theory of commercial dealings, 
and of industrial enterprise gene- 
rally, These and other kindred 
points open up a wide expanse of 
speculation which converge into a 
single focus—the individuality of 
a supreme purpose somewhere. 
There has been, as the facts of his- 
tory fully prove, along with a very 
strong determining force from 
events on man’s choice, a super- 
eminent influence (alike superior to 
external circumstances or even to 
volition), which imposes its own 
complexion and line of motion on 
the entire of human progress. The 
very pressure from without, which 
many think tantamount to Fatal- 
ism, and as negativing all indivi- 
duality, what is it in the ultimate 
analysis but the effects of that per- 
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sonal agency which made and go- 
verns the universe ? There is there- 
fore one distinctive idea to be culled 
from history, where the tide of civi- 
lization is observed to flow only in 
a certain given groove, excavated 
for it irrespective of human design, 
and where the efforts of man are 
frequently so completely overruled 
that the barriers he would oppose 
to an order of things designed 
by creative wisdom are swept 
clean away by a power other than 
human. 

The grand, clear, and terrible 
word which is written oftenest upon 
History, and indeed Nature, is 
power ; the entire visible creation is 
a magnificent Hymn of Praise to 
the power of the Creator; upon 
the face of Nature God has carved 
in colossean letters the word Power. 
By power he anade the world; by 
power he governs all intelligent 
beings; by power he wields undis- 
puted the sceptre of the universe, 
and holds in harmony within his 
grasp the flashing orbs of heaven, 
The power of the Almighty, conspi- 
spicuous in splendour, can never 
sink below the effulgence of any of 
the Divine attributes. The pale and 
ghastly spectre of evil may haunt the 
spheres, but shrinks away affrighted 
before the power of God. War may 
rage in heaven, but the power of the 
Almighty, when his moral nature 
was impiously despised, quelled the 
hosts of the rebellious hierarchy. 
Disharmony, and sin, and bloodshed 
may revel and run riot amid multitu- 
dinous worlds, but the Divine Power 
remains unshaken. Thrones totter, 
dynasties are crushed, cities are 
changed into ruinous heaps, globes 
yawn and swallow their guilty 
tenants, plague and famine, and 
frenzy and remorse range at large 
with unfettered force—what are all 
these if they be not messengers 
from celestial displeasure to those 
who, only endued with limited facul- 
ties, would deem themselves masters 
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of Nature, or competent to grapple 
with the crushing force of Omni- 
potence itself ? 

The Philosophy of History en- 
ables us to attain a most regulative 
knowledge in regard not only of 
the Divine attributes, but of man’s 
own nature, powers, and destiny, 
and so puts together a sort of gram- 
mar of Anthropology, and with 
it amasses materials for universal 
history. 

The intellect has been success- 
ful, in almost all its labours, by 
having developed and perfected our 
different systems of ethics, law, and 
a and therefore we need not 

espair of an universal history, be- 
cause man has not yet exhausted 
his skill wpon everything on and 
about him. He has undoubtedly 
achieved wonders. He can ana- 
lyze the numerous substances that 
crowd our earth, as well as that of 
the earth itself: he can rehearse 
the several orders of the vegetable 
world; from the towering oak of the 
forest, to the tiniest flower of the 
field; he can explain to you the 
habits and tribes of the various 
members of the animal creation; 
he can unlock for you the treasures 
of the mineral kingdom, and cleave 
and class the crystals of our globe; 
he can travel from place to place with 
an entirely unforeseen velocity of lo- 
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comotion, and transmit his thoughts 
from pole to pole with the rapi- 
dity of lightning; he can leave the 
surface of his own planet, soar 
through the amplitude of space, and 
so annihilate the distance between 
himself and the remotest star, so as 
to count universes and almost geo- 
graphically survey the glittering 
orbs of the firmament. 

But while the Philosophy of 
History is the torch that reveals 
to man his development, so far it 
also kindles quenchless hope for 
future progress. There is a touch- 
ing beauty in those words of the 
new Saxon Liturgies, sursum corda, 
To contravene the certainty of 
human progress seems a slander 
upon Divine Providence. There 
are those who strain every nerve to 
stifle improvement, and with strange 
fatuity oppose all change. But 
the wisdom of God is greater than 
the wisdom of men. Society 
marches majestically onwards in 
the path of progress. There is 
from age to age an ever growing 
accumulation of knowledge, each 
generation avails itself of ante- 
cedent approximation towards truth, 
while the Philosophy of History 
makes it sure that we may reckon 
on the perpetuity of a movement, 
which is augmented in intensity as 
civilization advances. 
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By tHE Lonpon Hermir. 





THE CONVENTIONALITIES OF THE STAGE. 





nature: : 
O, reform it altogether.” 


THERE are few persons who have 
not heard something of the “ de- 
cline of the drama,” and the argu- 
ments pro and con which the sub- 


ject is continually calling forth. 


“Praisers cf past times,” taking 
up the cry thoroughly, declare that 
never was the dramatic art at a 
lower ebb in England than at the 
present time, which, in that respect, 
is to periods preceding it as an age of 
“lead” to an age.of “gold.” Holders 
of an opposite opinion will point 
triumphautly to the multitude of 
theatres, the apparently flourishing 
state of many of them, the “long 
runs” of good pieces, the large 
emoluments of succeasful dramatic 
artists, and the interest taken by 
a considerable portion of the press 
and the public in theatrical affairs 
generally. The conclusion, how- 
ever, must depend upon the manner 
in which the subject is regarded. 
If we consider it in its more com- 
mercial aspect; if we hold it the 
province of those engaged in dra- 
matie pursuits to follow rather than 
lead the public taste; if we assume 
that whatever is popular must be 
intrinsically worthy of its popu- 
Jarity, and that large salaries are 
a sign of great as well as fully 
appreciated genius, we must admit 
that the upholders of things as 
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they are have a good case. But if 
we take higher ground than this; 
if we look upon the stage as a 
moral and intellectual force, which 
can and should elevate as well as 
amuse; if we think it more impor. 
tant that a play should be through- 
out well and harmoniously per- 
formed, than that one able actor 
should monopolize the honours; if 
we subordinate gorgeous spectacle 
to good acting, the realism of the 
stage-carpenter to that of the dra- 
matic artist, we must confess that 
the present condition of the British 
theatre is far from meeting our 
expectations. 

Unacquainted alike with the 
means used to produce the effects 
he witnesses, and with the canons 
of professional dramatic criticism, 
the mere playgoer cannot do better 
than adopt the simple standard 
which the great dramatist estab- 
lished in his long-hackneyed but 
never-sufficiently-followed precept 
about “holding the mirror up to 
nature.” Let our view, then, be that 
the acting is the best which most 
impresses us with a sense of reality, 
that those plays are the best which 
afford most scope for impressions 
at once natural, striking, and har- 
moniously combined, and that no 
mere numerical popularity or com- 











mercial success can give claptrap 


and spectacle the value of genuine - 


art. 

It is certain that the taste of a 
large number of playgoers is sadly 
in want of elevation. In most 
theatres there are plenty of people 
who are ready to go into ecstasies 
of delight when the comic man in 
a “screaming farce” tumbles over 
a coalscuttle, and who applaud to 
the echo when an attitude is struck, 
and some trite melodramatism 
shouted forth in the conventional 
stage voice; while polished wit, 
natural pathos, and that refined 
art which never outrages nature, 
are apt to pass unnoticed. These, 
to such persons, must seem tame 
and spiritless. They want, not 
a true representation of human 
nature, but a gaudy, highly coloured 
caricature. They are of the same 
mental calibre as the old lady 
who, on being appealed to with 
regard to a certain performance, 
oe it “too much like real 
ife to be good acting.” 

Many influences have of late 
years been at work to deteriorate 
the quality of our stage representa- 
tions. The long reign of burlesques 
which constantly degenerated into 
mere vulgar buffoonery, the grow- 
ing taste for lavish show and 
spectacle, the prominence given 
to attractive faces and figures— 
whether or not accompanied by 
intellectual ability —the importa- 
tion of the more undesirable ele- 
ments of the French dramatic art, 
and the overwhelming predominance 
of a “star” system, which prevents 
subordinate parts from being ade- 
quately filled, have all combined to 
lower the standard of taste among 
both performers and audiences, and 
thus to bring about a “decline of 
the drama.” 

The defects I am about to notice 
do not, however, spring so much 
from recent causes as from the re- 
tention of old traditions and prac- 
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tices which ought to have been 
abolished. Throughout the arrange- 
ments of the stage, custom has so 
far reconciled us to a whole host of 
conventionalisms, that it requires 
some effort to realize how totally 
they are opposed to nature and 
common sense. The more glaring 
absurdities, such as those of melo- 
drama, with its dagger-and-cloak 
ruffians, its impossibly Arcadian 
peasants, and the birth-mark on 
the arm by which the rightful heir 
is identified in the last act, have 
been in a great measure ridiculed 
out of existence; but there still 
remains in modern drama much 
that sets probability at defiance in 
an almost equal degree. 

Truly, the stage is a strange 
world! The ways of its inhabitants 
are not as the ways of men. They 
are to a far greater extent creatures 
of impulse, of vivid demonstrative- 
ness, alike impressionable and im- 
pressive. They are blown about by 
a mere breath of passion. The least 
thing puts them into a furious rage, 
and they are pacified again by a 
word. They are apt to believe 
whatever is said to them, and to 
admit utter strangers into their 
confidence without the slightest 
reserve. They are at times so 
astonishingly obtuse as to be blind 
to the most patent facts, and the 
most transparent deceptions; at 
other times so preternaturally acute 
as to comprehend the most com- 
plicated circumstances at a glance, 
and to conceive, on the spur of the 
moment, schemes such as would 
cost a Machiavelli considerable 
mental labour. 

In that strange world, the pro- 
duction of a piece of paper at the 
proper moment, with no investiga- 
tions as to whether it is authen- 
ticated and legally attested, at once 
causes the fortunate possessor to 
be acknowledged heir to a princely 
estate. Melancholy heroes will fling 
a heavy purse to any one who has 
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done them even a slight service, 
without dreaming of counting the 
contents. Love affairs progress 
with such startling rapidity that a 
second interview will bring the 
enamoured pair to a point only 
reached in real life after a long court- 
ship. Men are able, without even 
a moment’s reflection, to enter into 
a complete and detailed history of 
their lives, and this is especially 
the case when they are in the 
throes of death. Persons in im- 
minent peril can seldom be pre- 
vailed upon to take the only loop- 
hole for escape until the very last 
moment, when the enemy is not 
ouly at the gate but actually break- 
ing through it—an unaccountable 
desire to display their eloquence 
seizing the pursued ones at that 
inopportune juncture. The most 
secret conferences and compromis- 
ing confessions are carried on in a 
loud voice in castle halls with 
voluminous hangings or open door- 
ways all round, and conspiracies 
against a despotic king are gene- 
rally hatched in an ante-room of the 
monarch’s own palace. These are 
but a few of the many departures 
from probability to which play- 
wrights, play-actors, and playgoers 
have long been inured by stage 
tradition. 

Although the increasing pre- 
valence of what is called realism 
is undoubted, it is not always 
realism of a right kind, or used 
in a right degree or direction. It 
has done little or nothing towards 
abolishing the conventionalities I 
have mentioned, even in mere ex- 
ternal details. 

Reform of the anachronisms so 
long prevalent in historical cos- 
tume, and an increase of mechani- 
cal resources, are the only really 
valuable changes the theatre has 
recently known, and these are not 
unaccompanied by disadvantages. 
Theatrical splendour, independent 
of the instances where startling 
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effects are almost exclusively aimed 
at, is now apt to be carried to 
excess. The decoration of the 
figure has become disproportionately 
conspicuous. The personages are 
bejewelled and adorned with bright 
colours to an extent that dazzles 
and oppresses the sight. The mag- 
nitude of their diamonds and rubies 
set us thinking how impossible it 
is that they should be real. The 
tinsel is dealt out with a hand so 
lavish and indiscriminate, that the 
stage king (for it is a legitimate 
device, in dressing your characters, 
to proportion splendour to rank) 
is often eclipsed by his followers. 
Glaring hues, and large masses of 
brilliancy are too prevalent, lime- 
light is too freely used, and a 
general want of that harmony 
which arises from a due admixture 
of shade, and of subdued and neu- 
tral tints, is everywhere observable. 
This will apply not only to medieval 
but to modern subjects. No high- 
born dame of olden times, no 
peacock of any time, could surpass 
in splendour the fine lady of the 
modern drama. She often looks 
like the advertising model of some 
Parisian dressmaker. From the 
“gay capital” we, indeed, often 
hear amazing stories of the ex- 
travagance of actresses both on 
and off the boards, but we can 
only say, that if such dresses are 
actually worn in real life, it is an 
instance in which the bhistrionic 
mirror will do well not to reflect 
real life too closely. 

Modern male costume, as we all 
know, is far from being either beau- 
tiful or bright, but, on the other 
side of the footlights, it is often 
improved to a degree that makes it 
as far as possible rich and elegant, 
and sometimes even picturesque. 
But, in general, the dress worn 
on the stage has too much an air 
of spick-and-span newness, is too 
obviously put on for the occasion, 
and too little suggestive of the 
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wear of every-day life. It matters 
not how far your hero may have 
walked, or in what weather (unless 
a snow-storm gives him an oppor- 
tunity of flouring his boots), or 
what wild adventures and upsets 
he may have met with, he always 
contrives to enter the room as neat 
and fresh as if he had just slipped 
out of a band-box. The heroine 
of a recent drama performed a long 
and tedious walk—I believe it was 
from Siberia to Moscow—in parlour 
slippers, which were in excellent 
repair at the end of the journey. 
The stage workman scarcely soils 
his hands or his clothes by 
whatever labour he may perform, 
and stage sailors scramble off a 
wreck all as taut and trim as when 
on a Sunday morning’s parade. 
The “virtuous peasant” is, as a 
burlesque puts it, “ preternaturally 
clean,” and the stage soubrette be- 
trays a coquettish smartness which 
the hard and prosaic “ missus” of 
real life would nowise tolerate. 

The same over-brightness and 
necessity for toning down is ob- 
servable in stage scenery. Nothing 
can be more beautiful than the 
effects constantly produced by the 
scene-painter, but they are not 
always sufficiently lifelike to be in 
harmony with the events repre- 
sented before them. A fairy trans- 
formation scene from the hands of 
a master can realize our brightest 
dreams of regions of enchantment. 
But the same idealization is fre- 
quently seen to prevail where the 
real world should be more closely 
reflected. There is always a par- 
tiality for what is merely pretty 
and striking, rather than faithful to 
nature. Trees are too vividly green, 
skies too intensely blue, and moon- 
lights unnaturally strong and bright. 
Nature does not paint in such 
transparent colours as the scenic: 
artist, and if ever auto-chromatic 
photography becomes an accom- 
plished fact (which, by the way, 
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would be a great calamity for our 
future Calcotts and Beverleys), we 
shall see how great will be the 
difference. All these, however, are 
mere external and accessory matters, 
far more important are those which 
bear upon the acting itself. There 
are certain conventionalities of ac- 
tion and of delivery from which even 
the greatest histrionic artists find 
a difficulty in wholly freeing them- 
selves. This especially applies to 
the higher phases of the drama. 
The apparent ease with which a 
farce or a comedy of modern life is 
always acted, contrasts strikingly 
with the constrained and manifestly 
laboured effort observable in classical 
tragedy. In the one, the actor is 
natural because he is himself—or at 
least he represents some type of 
character which may in real life 
come within the range of his own 
experience. But the moment he 
assumes an antique robe he is quite 
another creature; obviously under 
constraint, and with a painful con- 
sciousness that he is acting a part 
totally at variance with his own 
character or that of any person he 
ever meets off the boards. Cmsar 
or Othello, he feels, cannot look or 
walk or talk like an ordinary man 
without sacrificing his dignity. He, 
therefore, feels bound to assume a 
manner and voice which he supposes 
to be in accordance not with an 
actual but an idealized personage. 
Hence he fails to arouse the sym- 
pathy of an audience composed of 
mere mortals. To deliver sonorous 
blank verse naturally, and yet with 
due regard to the requirements of 
elocution and of poetic expression, 
is no doubt very difficult, but it is 
the province of the high artist to 
overcome such difficulties. A true 
dramatic genius will seem to talk 
poetry, as Monsieur Jourdain did 
prose, without knowing it. Some- 
body has truly remarked, referring 
to preachers of the old school, and 
their stereotyped and monotonous 
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delivery, that whenever, in the midst 
of their sermons, they suddenly 
speak a sentence in their natural 
tones, the congregation are univer- 
sally startled by the contrast. There 
is thus far a parallel between the 
pulpit and the stage. Let Richard, 
or Othello, or Macbeth suddenly 
drop to their natural tones, in the 
midst of their high flights of de- 
clamation, and the change will be 
most striking. 

The tone or pitch of voice adopted 
on the stage, and especially at the 
more impassioned crises of tragedy, 
is generally too much raised. It is 
of course highly necessary that an 
actor should make even his whis- 
pered utterances distinctly heard 
all over the theatre, but, when heard, 
it should not appear to be louder 
than would be natural in a room or 
street. Instead of which, it seems 
to be the aim of many tragedians 
to make their voices sound like that 


of a giant or a Stentor. Now, there. 
is no warrant for connecting the 
heroic character with a kind of ex- 


aggeration. It has become an 
established fact that, in all ages, 
men were in the main pretty much 
what they are now, both mentally 
and physically. We have no reason 
to believe that Cesar or Coriolanus 
were habitually more vehement in 
ordinary conversation than are Ge- 
neral Garibaldi or Prince Bismarck. 
Yet, when it comes to a theatrical 
representation, the reverse is con- 
stantly assumed. Take the most 
choleric officer in Her Majesty’s 
service, and put him into the 
greatest passion possible, and he 
will fall far short in violence of the 
majority of Richards and Othellos 
in their furious moods. Many 
otherwise excellent performers of 
tragedy, if they do not “tear a 
passion to tatters,”’ at least give it 
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a violent shaking. This vain waste 
of power, this needless expenditure 
of force, is, after all, a mere sacrifice 
to stage tradition, and makes acting 
hard work, while it destroys the very 
result which ought to be aimed at. 

It would be a most important 
and desirable improvement if more 
naturalness were imparted to soli- 
loquy. In the first place, soliloquy 
is in itself unnatural. Thinking 
aloud is an extremely rare habit 
among sane people in real life, and 
is at most confined to broken sen- 
tences and ejaculations. A con- 
nected argument, or sustained course 
of reflection, spoken audibly by a 
person to himself, is a thing almost 
unknown. But, granting soliloquy 
to be indispensable on the stage, its 
unnaturalness should be modified to 
the utmost extent by naturalness 
of delivery, attitude, and manner, 
Why should not Hamlet, for in- 
stance, say “ To be, or not to be,” 
as a person in real life in the habit 
of thinking aloud would say it, 
gazing thoughtfully into vacancy ? 
Why should he come down to the 
footlights, and deliver his sentiments 
directly into the pit P—a proceed- 
ing, be it remembered, equivalent 
to apostrophizing the wall of the 
apartment.* One of the golden 
rules of the art, not sufficiently at- 
tended to, is, “you must appear to 
ignore the audience.” 

In fact, the fear of losing dignity, 
of becoming commonplace and pro- 
saic, aud of transgressing the un- 
written laws of stage tradition, 
which are apt to be more religiously 
obeyed than those far more im- 
portant principles which have their 
foundation jn nature and art, is the 
main cause of the failure of many 
talented aspirants in the classical 
drama. I cannot help believing, 
on the contrary, that the loss of 


* In the admirable performance of Mr. Irving, many improvements of the kind here 
suggested have been introduced with most beneficial effect. 
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some of the more idealized ele- 
ments of a character would be 
amply compensated by the gain in 
the more humanized elements, which 
can alone attract the sympathy of 
the audience. If Shakspeare can 
only be reached by standing upon 
stilts, it will be better to lift him 
down to the level of ordinary com- 
prehensions, where he can be 
thoroughly appreciated as well as 
respected. The ideal or historic 
personage should be a man first, 
and then, so far as it is possible, 
a hero or a demigod. The central 
point of vivifying light, in all acting, 
is “a touch of nature.’ I believe 
it would make even melodrama seem 
real and edifying ; and .the “ Miller 
and his Men,” performed through- 
out by great artists, might impress 
the hearts, even if it did not satisfy 
the judgments, of severe critics. 
Only make classical and historical 
tragedy as natural as dress comedy ; 
treat Shakespeare as we treat 
Sheridan ; let “ Antony and Cleo- 
patra” be performed as thoroughly 
and naturally all round as the 
“School for Scandal” is acted at 
the Haymarket or Prince of Wales's, 
and the golden age of the drama 
would recommence. 

It is needless to point out that it 
is neither necessary nor practicable 
for the drama in all points minutely 
to reflect real life. Nothing is more 
obvious. Within the space of two 
or three hours it is impossible to 
represent the events of so many 
days, or months, or years, without 
a concentration in itself unnatural ; 
nor can character be unfolded in so 
short a time, except by a degree of 
demonstrativeness never seen in the 
cold outer world. The exigencies 
of dramatic construction require 
‘the constant occurrence of coinci- 
dences such as are phenomenally 
rare anywhere off the boards. All 
this is conceded, but where a drama 
js really good, such detractions from 
the reality of the proceedings are 
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more than covered by the complete- 
ness of the illusion. Spectators 
come prepared to make certain 
allowances, provided they are satis- 
fied in other respects. They submis 
themselves awhile to the laws of an 
ideal world, provided those laws ex- 
tend to them also its advantages. 
They expect to see, not a detailed 
panorama of real life, but its more 
characteristic points focussed into 
a lifelike and striking picture. But 
when all this has been said, there 
yet remain a hundred particulars 
in which the stage might be brought 
nearer to the realities of life, with- 
out any sacrifice of what is really 
artistic. 

It is remarkable, considering the 
immensely wide range of character 
and action capable of being brought 
within the range of the drama, that 
it should practically be confined by 
such a uarrow round. There are 
innumerable nooks and corners ot 
life, types of character, and sections 
of society, highly capable of dramatic 
treatment, yet seldom or never in- 
troduced upon the stage. In the 
first place, dramatic, like other 
fiction, generally assumes that so- 
ciety is broadly divided into two 
classes—the great people and their 
satellites on the one hand, the poor 
and humble on the other. Those 
infinite gradations in social position 
which we find in real life are almost 
completely ignored. Everything 
gues by extremes, and the scene is 
far more likely to be laid in some 
cottage or garret, alternating with 
the gilded saloons of wealth, than 
to present any of those intermediate 
surroundings amongst which the 
vast majority of us pass our lives. 
It is throughout gold or dross, silk 
or rags, the brilliant summer of 
hope, or the dark winter of dis- 
content. Your hero seldom knows 
any condition between being “a 
beggar” and possessing several 
thousands a year. Middle-class 
characters and conditions of life 
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seem too hum-drum, monotonous, 
and wanting in light and shade for 
the playwright to dwell upon. 

Any persons of the grades of the 
tradesman or mechanic — repre- 
sented in a manner typical and 
true to life—are very rare on the 
stage. We have plenty of bluff 
farmers, ‘virtuous peasants,” 
sturdy, moralizing blacksmiths, and 
smart man-servants and maid-ser- 
vants in comedy and melodrama, 
and a comic hatter or grocer often 
figures in the farce. But such 
characters are generally introduced 
merely as caricatures, or as foils 
and stop-gaps to more important 
personations, and are wholly of a 
conventional pattern. 

Of professional characters, lawyers 
are the most numerous, because 
their assistance is so necessary to 
untie the legal intricacies on which 
the plot frequently turns. Doctors 
—despite the bodily injuries and 
afflictions to which persons on the 
stage are so liable—are rarer in 
their appearance; and clergymen 
(speaking of modern plays, and 
not the historical dramas wherein 
monks, priests, and abbots appear) 
might, without irreverence, be more 
frequently introduced. The very 
terms used in theatrical advertise- 
ments—“ first heavies,” ‘“ walking 
gentlemen,” “singing chamber- 
maids,” “general utilities,” ete.— 
show that mankind are technically 
classitied in a conventional manner 
that does not include a tithe of the 
various types which come uader the 
daily observation of all. 

In another respect also the range 
of character is considerably limited. 
Of the “seven ages” assigned to 
man by Shakspeare, not more than 
three, or four at most, are habitually 
represented on the stage. The 
“mewling and puking infant” -is 
clearly inadmissible, except in 
pantomime; the age beyond that 
we, indeed, sometimes see, but 
seldom uuder natural couditions. 
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The child on the stage is not a 
child, but that unpleasant creature 
called a “Juvenile Prodigy,” who 
enacts “Richard III.,” or recites 
“Excelsior.” The succeeding period 
of adolescence is also an unrepre- 
sented one. Our hero and heroine 
must be—or appear to be—some- 
where in or near their third decade, 
and then we have another gap until 
we come to the elderly parents, and 
the venerable courtier or retainer. 
Female characters are particularly 
restricted in this matter of age, 
principally through the standard 
custom of concentrating all the 
romance and interest of woman’s 
life upon the one period of court- 
ship. 
uncertain, the ladies are somewhat 
hardly dealt with on the stage, 
being mostly shown in a disagree- 
able or contemptible light, such as 
a scheming widow, or a decidedly 
unpleasant mother-in-law, or an 
absurdly affected maiden aunt, 

It is to be somewhat regretted 
that so little use is made in dra- 
matic art of the vast opportunities 
for pathos contained in the tender 
relations between mother and child. 
Fathers and daughters are plentiful 
enough ; indeed, in almost every 
case, whether of play or novel, the 
surviving parent of the surpass- 
ingly beautiful heroine is a widower, 
whose wife has chanced to die at 
that youthful and interesting age 
now reached by the daughter who 
is “her living image.” From the 
time of King Lear to the present, 
the one parent bas shown a ten- 
dency to overshadow, if not to ex- 
clude the other. So completely is 
this the case, that whilst “ heavy 
fathers” (as they are technically 
termed) are indispensable, “ heavy 
mothers’ seem to be considered 
an incumbrance. Perhaps the plot 
would be liable to become too com- 
plicated if two parents were intro- 
duced, as their individual views and 
actions might not always be in har- 
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mony. Buta more sufficient reason 
is found in the disinclination of 
actresses to “ make up old,” and 
the prevalent notion that in any 
form of artistic presentment, 
women can only be interesting 
when young and in love. Yet it 
would be found that other periods 
and relations of life, if given a fair 
chance, could be made of at least 
equal interest. On witnessing “Il 
Trovatore” (and opera is suffi- 
ciently new to drama to illustrate 
our argument), the woes of Azu- 
cena, the gipsy mother, inspired me 
with far deeper interest and sym- 
pathy, than the conventional love- 
troubles of the youthful Leonore. 

Thwarted and unhappy love has 
by repetition come to be a matter- 
of-course in tragedy; we are apt 
to get hardened to its pathetic 
situations, but maternal affection 
is far more rare, and, consequently, 
when ably represented, more deeply 
touching. 

Concerning the adolescent period, 
it would impart much. additional 
interest to Dickens’s “ Little Nell,” 
if she were not compelled by custom 
or convenience to be “ grown-up ” 
on the stage. Inthe same way the 
more frequent introduction of boys 
—I mean real boys, and not female 
impersonators of them—would be 
an undoubted advantage on the 
occasions where such characters 
have to be represented. Of course, 
I speak not of youths in that tran- 
sition period when the voice and 
appearance are altogether unformed 
and awkward, but of the age pre- 
ceding it. As it is, if we wish to 
behold young Henry Ashton, we 
generally find some substantial ac- 
tress of thirty engaged for the part. 
A “pretty page,” or a youthful 
midshipman or sailor-boy, is seldom 
presented to us except under an un- 
naturally effeminate aspect. That 
infusion of the rougher masculine 
element, which would give com- 
pleteness to the character, is almost 
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sure to be wanting. In the last 
essay, the subject of feminine im- 
personation of male characters was 
sufficiently considered, to show that 
they are in most cases neither neces- 
sary nor natural. The principal 
argument to be advanced in their 
favour is that, by employing women 
to enact the part of youths, we can 
secure adult intelligence, combined 
with the requisite juvenility of ap- 
pearance. But in the rare cases 
where their services would be 
wanted, it would surely not be 
difficult to obtain performers of 
the requisite age, sex, and ability. 
With regard to subordinate cha- 
racters at least, the qualifications 
are not rare. If boys of that age 
can be successfully drilled as cadets, 
and trained in choirs, there is no 
reason why they should not be 
marshalled as theatrical pages—no 
reason, that is, if we set aside 
those discreditable circumstances, 
already touched upon, to which we 
owe the introduction of what I 
have called the “ Epicene Gender” 
on the stage. 

It is curious how frequently per- 
formers undertake parts totally un- 
fitted for them in respect of age. 

The most whimsical transforma- 
tion of old and young into their 
opposites are constantly seen. Your 
jeune premier isvery frequently some 
“ old stager” in a literal sense ; the 
heroine was performing this same 
character when her present adult 
audience were children; while the 
venerable retainer, or tottering old 
peasant, who tells long stories of 
the squire’s grandfather, is in rea- 
lity some raw youth of one-and- 
twenty. Even our nimble and 
seemingly ever-youthful friend the 
clown, is often much older than his 
“ean and slippered”’ companion. 
We have seen a middle-aged Hamlet 
with a mother obviously some ten 
years younger than himself—an in- 
consistency very damaging to a 
natural effect. It is true that there 
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is often much difficulty in getting 
rid of these incongruities. Fitness 
in other respects must of course be 
considered before that which is 
merely external, and dramatic 
talents ripen at various periods 
of life. © The “ young Roscius” 
was, at least in the opinion of his 
admirers, capable of any Shakspe- 
rian part, and but for his juvenile 
figure and voice, would have been 
perfect. We know that Madlle. 
Titiens achieved a great success 
in-the arduous part of the mature 
Lucretia Borgia when only fifteen 
years of age. 

The talented Mr. Hare, of the 
Prince of Wales’s, had gained a 
high reputation for his “ old man” 
parts long before he was thirty. 
On the other hand, we are told 
that it takes an actor five-and- 
twenty years to perfect himself in 
Romeo. Still, I think, that this 
custom of putting old heads upon 
young shoulders, and the reverse, 
is unnecessarily prevalent on the 
stage. If it could be established 
as a theatrical rule that performers 
should only take characters cor- 
responding in age as well as sex to 
themselves, the advantage would be 
immense, and while the spectators 
would be pleased by a more tho- 
roughly natural effect, the actors 
would be spared the double task of 
assuming physical as well as mental 
conditions contrary to their own. 

It will be perceived that all the 
changes I have suggested tend 
in the direction of realism, but 
a very different realism to that 
which consists in introducing a real 
waterfall, or a real cab-horse. Sur- 
prise has been very reasonably ex- 
pressed at the fascination people 
are able to find in the counterfeit 
presentment of prosaic things whose 
originals they see every day. It is 
indeed strange that a man can get 
out of an omnibus—in which vehicle 
he sees nothing to admire—at the 
door of a theatre, enter the house, 
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and then go into raptures of ap- 
plause when a sham omnibus, as 
much like the real one as possible, 
is drawn across the stage. But 
this is only a form of that craving 
for the natural which, rightly di- 
rected, would go far to reform the 
drama and elevate the public taste. 

To those initiated in the mys- 
teries of the theatrical profession, 
many of the opinions expressed in 
the present essay may seem erro- 
neous, and the suggestions uncalled- 
for and impracticable, but, with all 
respect for their superior knowledge, 
I venture to remind them that theirs 
is not necessarily the point of view 
from which the disadvantages of 
conventionalism, and the desira- 
bility of boldly sweeping it away, 
can be most distinctly perceived. 
The proverbial difficulty of “ seeing 
oursels as ithers see us,” applies 
with peculiar force to the profes- 
sional side of the footlights. 

The accounts we have of the de- 
cennial “ Passion Play” at Ober- 
Ammergau, furnish a striking ex- 
ample of what mimetic representa- 
tion may do when untrammelled by 
mere theatrical tradition, and aiming 
only to be a faithful reflex of nature. 
There the actors were not profes- 
sionals, nor even amateurs of the 
usual grade, but peasants from the 
surrounding villages, and they per- 
formed not for gain, not even for 
merely artistic reasons, but as a 
matter of devotion and religious 
duty. There were appropriate cos- 
tumes and accessories, but no paint, 
no wigs, no lime-light, no garish 
footlights were used, the perform- 
ance took place in the open air, 
under the blue sky of heaven, and 
with a background of beautiful 
natural scenery. The stock tricks 
of the theatre were ignored, the 
object of the impersonators was 
not personal display, but a reverent 
and complete interpretation of a 
sacred theme. Each person was 
fitted in age, sex, and natural ap- 
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earance, for the part he or she 

d to fill. The consequence was 
that the religious tragedy was 
enacted with a completeness, a 
harmony, an impressive power, and 
a closeness of resemblance to life, 
which could not fail to impress 
both the hearts and the minds of 
those that witnessed it. 

This was indeed theatrical repre- 
sentation in its highest and purest 
form; we might almost call it 
Idyllic, or Utopian. The circum- 
stances were peculiar and excep- 
tional, and in localities where the 
regular drama most flourishes, ut- 
terly unattainable. With profes- 
sional actors, speculating managers, 
stock “ properties,” and all the tricks 
and traditions of the theatre, the 
surface of such a beautiful crystal 
“ mirror held up to nature” would 
soon be sullied. We cannot but 
shudder to think what a pitch of 
profanity and irreverence such a 
sacred “mystery” would speedily 
degenerate to, edie a “run” on 
the. London or Paris boards ! 

But confining our expectations 
to a lower level, we cannot doubt 
that much could still be done to 
elevate, to purify, and to make 
more natural and beneficial, the 
various species of entertainment 
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that are presented to us on the 
stage. But it is the public—who, 
after all, are the persons most 
potent in the matter, as well as 
most deeply concerned in it—that 
must initiate the desired change. 
To encourage high instead of low 
art will cost them nothing, while 
managers have too much at stake 
to risk even taking the lead in 
the right direction, until they are 
sure they will be followed. So 
long as a large proportion among 
audiences appreciate mere vigour 
more than artistic refinement ; so 
long as what has been aptly termed 
“ crawling realism ” and rank “sen- 
sation ”’ will fill large houses, while 
Shakspeare can only be represented 
with all the distracting accompani- 
ments of over-lavish spectacle; so 
long as the “star” system con- 
tinues in the ascendant; so long 
as the plague of “ ballet-girlism ” 
flourishes; and so long as the 
thousand-and-one useless traditions 
“of the stage—stagey,” which we 
have been herein considering, are 
ere will the theatrical mirror 

eld up to nature be a dim and 
distorting one, and the “ Decline 
of the Drama” an expression only 
too painfully full of meaning. 





